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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Mugazine. 
Original LETTER en MEN and MANNERS 
in NORTH AMERICA. 

N the autumn of last year, five Indian 
chiefs arrived in the city of New York 
from the territory of Detroit, north-west 
of the river Ohio, accompanied by J. Schief- 
felin, esq. agent of Indian affairs, and Mr. 
Whitmore Kuapp, interpreter. ‘They 
were chiefs of the Ottawa, Chippwa, 
and Poutewetamy nations, and were thus 
desiynated, viz. 
Abewdy; Matchipasquifican; of the 
tawa nation. . 
Mangy; Chippawa nation. | 
Kisses, of the Sun; Okia, of the Poute- 
Watamy nation. 
When I[ understood where they resided, 
I waited on them at their apartments, at 
Willis’s boarding-house, in Barclay-street; 
and had their permission, through their 
iuterpreter, to make a portrait of each, 
which I did at Mr. Tyler’s tavern, at 
Greenwich, to which place they accom- 
panied me in a cuach. They were on 
their way to the seat of government, to 
intreat, on the part of their several na- 
tions, the performanice of some obligations, 
which had been previously promised, but 
not fulfilled. Their places of residence, 
generally considered, were 1400 miles dis- 
taunt, north-west> from the extremity of 
the Pennsylvaniastate. ‘They were all ro- 
bust well-built men, and the shortest was 
five feet ten inches in stature: they in- 
formed me that they travelled by the ap- 
pearance of the moss on the trees, which 
onthe north side of the bark is very visi- 
ble, and often pendant, but on the south 
side is full. ‘The Poutewatamy chief was 
to be the speaker of the party at the great 


talk, as they phrased tt ; and I likewise - 


found that he had his speech by heart, 
like many of our European orators. 
This chief was only 22 years of age, of a 
luity and commanding demeanor; bis 
eyes were full of animation and tire, yet 
attempered by an obliging spint. I un- 
derstood that he had been elevated to 
his dignities for his prowess 10 battle, 
when fighting against General Sinclair; 
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he possessed exclusively a sort of coronet 
of red feathers, gathered from paroquets, 
the colour of which was singularly bril- 
liant. I learned from their interpreter, 
that several of their wives, or sguaws, 
were very beautiful, and that their conduct 
was friendly and tractable. When I had 
made a rough outline of the first portrait 
they surveyed it with great astonishment 
andwere extremely eager to have likenesses 
of each-other, which, on obtaining, they 
laughed immoderately, and even danced 
with gladness. They explained the uses 
of the watch, in signifying, by gesture 
that at any hour, A. M. the sun was ris- 
ing; and, at any hour, P.M. that the sun 
was declining. There being a severe 
frost at that time, I enquired if they were 
not cold, by going so bare and thinly clad, 
in various parts of their bodies; they an- 
swered this question, by asking me if my 
face was not cold, and, on my replying in 
the negative, they said they wereal/ face ! 
They smoked much, but ate and drank 
moderately. Each made a bargain with 
me, .while I drew them, that I would seud 
a copy of his portrait to the seat of go- 
vernment, that they might take it to their 
own nation. Two-of them wore long 
silver crosses, one on his bosom, and the 
other behind: they were of the Roinaa 
Catholic persuasion, and had been con- 
verted by. some French priests: two of 
them wore a silver medal, with the head 
of his Britannic Majesty, on one side, and 
the arms of England on the gqther; and 
they likewise had a large oval piece of sil 
ver, with the arms of the United States, on 
one side, and General Washington and 
an Indian chief, in conference, on the 
other. These chiefs, or sachens, wished 
to bring their sguaws with them, but the 
interpreter would not permit them. 
They live at their villages, or castles, or 
wig-ewams, on bear’s flesh, and. venison, 
and buitaloes; the men hunt, and the 
women till the ground for their corn, 
which is all the agriculture they pursue, 
The Americans in the neighbourhood of 
Detroit trade with the [ndisus through 
the British lines, as the States will not al- 
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low any trader to carry with him more 
than five gallons of New England rum, 
and even that must be presumed to be tor 
his own use. 

An old Indian chief, who was in the 
fatal expedition with the Briush army, 
under General Braddock, when he be- 
sieged Ticonderoga, and tormed part of 
the detachment which General Washing- 
ton saved, dined with the American Ia- 
Lius, at Mount Vernon, in Virginia: af- 
ter the repast, the savage hero nidicated 
sizns of disappointment, if not disgust. 
When the venerable general enqmred, 
by the interpreter the cause of bis cha- 
crin, the savage stood erect, and told his 
illustrious host, that some years ago, 
when he was in the Indian castle, he, the 
savage, had offered him the embraces of his 
squaw: and that he was wondertully sur- 
prised that the general had not returned 
this instance of civility, by a similar of- 
fer of Mrs. Washington. The general ex- 
cused himself, by averring that it was not 
the custom of his country. As Mrs. 
Washington, who was present, under 
stood the tenor of the demand, she be- 


caine much agitated with terror, which 


the Indian perceiving, he told her with 


manly dignity, that she had nothing to 
fear; asif the general had complied, he 
should only have walked up to her 
to signify his right to this sort of hos- 
pitable courtesey, and then bowing, have 
resigned her to her white chief. 

The Indians kill their prey in the woods, 
at the distance of many miles from 
their villages, and, when they have shot 
n buck or buffalo, they return, and give 
an account of the affairs of the chace to 
their squaws, who harness a large dog to 
arude sort of sleigh, or sledge, formed of 
the bark, or body of a tree, and find the 
prey, by the tracks on the grass :: this the 
put into another sledge, which is fastened 
to their heads by a long rope, made of 
deer-skin and grass, and thus they draw 
it home. 

A general officer, of the United States 
uitormed me, that some Mohawk chiefs 
being at Albany, a pedantic doctor, who 
dined with them at the same table, asked 
inany uMperuunent questions, which at last 
ritated them so much that they request- 
ec him, by their interpreter, to deans 
and give the rest of the compa ar 
o easton to talk too. This centleman in- 
Paneer me tw ye gn around 
me ,» with the head enveloped 
im the leaves, crawl on the ir bellies to re- 
eonnoitre an enemy's camp, It appears 
that their fidelity os net fo he rehed on, 


ny sume 
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implicity, at least during war, as their 
notions of free agency are nearly unli- 
mited, Duringthe revolutionary contest, 
it was a common event to have a number 
of the Indians, appertaining tu General 
Burgoyne’s army, inthe camp of General 
Gates, and vice versa. 

Mr. Halam, who is the father of the 
American stage, informed me, that seve- 
ral years smee he was playing a tragedy, 
in the town of Alexandria, when several 
Indians of both sexes were in the boxes, 
and, in their simple way, thought the fic- 
tion of the scene was a genuine effusion 
of passion, It occurred in the course of 
the representation that two persons were 
theatrically murdered; and Mr, Henry, 
the actor, was going to stab a third victim, 
when a female Indian suddenly stood up, 
and made signs to stop the performance: 
her explanation for this interruption was, 
that they had alfeady slain enough to sa- 
tisty her desire, and that she did not wish 
them to proceed any further: wildly ima- 
gining, that the whole affair was sangu® 
nary, and that the heroes of the buskin 
were thus immolated to gratify the preju- 
dices of her tribe, as a public compliment 
to their warlike character.’ 

Having a great desire to see an Indian 
squaw, | took an opportunity, while at 
Philadelphia, to indulge my curiosity. I 
was introduecd by a medical gentleman 
and the interpreter. The lady was the 
wife of a chief of high character, belong- 
ing to one of the Six Nations: we found 
her sitting, and in the act of spinning, 
which she performed by means of a thin 
stick pierced with pins, at the lower ex- 
tremity of which was a potatoe, which 
worked as a necessary weight in the 
operation, She was making garters for 
her husband, and I could not but ade 
mire her dexterity, and the effectual 
manner in which she conducted her rude 
machinery; she was rather tall than other- 
wise, and habited with the most rigorous 
delicacy; she hada short, white jacket,and 
a blue petticoat. Her hair, which was 
of araven hue, appeared nearly as thick i 
texture as a horse’s mane: it was combed 
neatly, and separated with such precision 
on her forehead, that it seemed as if an 
equal proportion of hair decorated, each 
side: her complexion was of a copper 
cast, but somewhat lighter. I asked her 
is many questions as decent manners 
would allow, to all of which she vave 
prompt und keen replies. I observed 


t lat it was notin the force of flattery to 
make her forge 
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persuaded, when indignant, that she could 
make ber displeasure awtully i lunpressive, 
Her natural majesty of action was near- 
ly equal to that of the best-bred wo- 
men 1 ever saw; she had contidence, 
without boldness - and reserve without 
mauvaise-hoite. During our conversa- 
tion the chief entered the room, and, 
wheo [ had complimented him on his 
youd taste in the choice of his lady, he 
laughed heartily. He was an athletic man, 
and approac hed nearer in bis muscular 
proportion to the Zurso and larnese 
Hercu/es, than any man thet I recollect to 
have beheld. It is true, that iny know- 
ledge of the Indian character is very li- 
mited ; yet so far as [ may be adinitted 
tu form a judgment, 1 think them, na- 
turaliy considered,. as the most acute, 
avile, and gracetu! people that [ have ever 
known. W. 
— elie 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS On” ARRESTS OR MESNE 

PROCESS, for small pEBTS, Sc. 
FYNHE prisons, notwithstauding the 

recent Act of Insolvency, are al- 
ready crowded with debtors on mesne 
process, for sums under 50]. About four- 
fifths of the debtors sent to prison are 
tor debts under 201. and in this elass 
there are now many in Newgate. 

With respect to a further restriction 
of the law of arrests, on mesne process, 
we are not, upon a question so lport- 
ant, left without a guide; our ancestors, 
seventy-five years ago, restrained the law 
of arrests, on process from the superior 


courts at Westminster, by preventing 


them, for sums under ten pounds.’ 

By this law, many thousand debtors 
have been saved from imprisonment ; and 
if revised, itmight be the means of avoid- 
ing the necessity of again enlarging the 
prisons, er of passing more frequent 
acts of insolvency; as money decreased 
in value, the benefits inter led by this 
law gradually diminished, and we may 
remember, that about twenty or thirty 
years ago, Newgate, the King ’s-Bench, 
the Fleet, and other prisons, were consi- 
derably enlarged; but their future «i- 
mensions must depe ‘nd upon the length 
ef time, in which it shall please the 
wisdom of parliament to keep this law 
Stationary, and the increase of poverty 
aud population, or, upon a more speedy 
recurrence to acts of insolvency, to 
make room for a fresh assortment of pri- 
soners. 


-_ 
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The pressure of the times may con- 
strain many to run in debt, without any 
reasonable prospect of payinent ; but 
whatever may occasion insulvency, the 
means of payment are not increased by 
the practice of arrests for small debts ; 
it will, therefore, excite no surprize that 
the poor debtor cannut escape imprison- 
ment. 

It has been stated by respectable au- 
thority, that arrests, even for small debts, 
were uscful, as a stimulus to a settlement 
of the action, and, by preventing much 
expensive litigation ; thus the evils, 
though great, are supposed productive of 
more than an equal counterbalance of 
good; but the evils are certain, while 
the proposed advantages are doubttul, and 
the speculation against all experience: 
the number ef actions settled, is less, 
and the executions more, in bailable ac- 
tions, than in actions not bailable; a 
clear proof, that an arrest (particularly 
for small debts) cannot be the prevailing 
motive toa compromise of the action, 
much less to payment, in the event of 
insolvency ; and in that case, the process is 
severe, the speculation must fail, no on 
lus being able to work an impossibility ; i 
the case of disability, arising from pov a, 
the man arrested, destitute of money and 
friends, cannot find bail; the fruit of the 
arrest, is therefore fruitless imprisonment. 

[f ten pounds, seventy years ago, was 
equal to thirty pounds, compared with 
the value of money, at this day, the letter 
of the statute may remain, while the 
benevolent intentions, founded in the 
wisdom of the legislature, may be defeat- 
ed; to shew the policy of a further re- 
striction proportioned to a decrease in 
the value of money since that period, sup- 
pose the laws in restraint of arrests under 
ten pounds repealed, the number of pri- 
soners would be increased, by embracing 
a still larger class of poor debtors, and 
prisons w ould soon overflow. 

By a statute passed in the present 
reign in restraint of such arrests in the 
inferior courts*, perhaps more than 
200,000 arrests have been prevented 
within the last twenty years; but it ne- 
ver has been contended that by such law, 
the credit and commerce of the country 
has been in the least impaired; on the 
contrary, during this period, it has risen 
to the hivhest pitch of prosperity. 

Every creditor shares in the speculation 
of an arrest (though the chance of suc- 
cess is thereby evidently diminished, 
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when the party has neither money nor 
friends); but the practice is pursued from 
habit, although often with neluctance, 
lest one creditor should lose an ad- 
vantage, through forbearance, which is 
gained by another, from an act of seve- 
rity. It is very common to find in the 
hands of the sheriff, several writs against 
the same man at the same time for trifling 
debts of 10]. to 121. so that by the expence 
of the remedy upon this class of debtors, 
their means of payment are reduced in 
proportion: if therefore, only for small 


funds. 


sums, the speculation were destroyed, 
which from experience is shewn to serve 
no other purpose, than to encourage des 
perate games of chance; the debtor lett 
at his liberty, even for a time before he 
could be reached by an execucdon, and 
treed. from the expence of such arrest, 
might be enabled to compromise the ac- 
tion, from which, he is now totally pre- 
vented, by incurring costs which he 
cannot avoid, and which eat up all his 





A Tair, shewing the Number of Process in Middlesex, sued out in One Year, 
distinguishing the Number of bailable from those not bailable, Number of Arrests, 
Debtors sent to Prison, Bail Bonds, Executions, and Actions compromised or 
abundoned on Account of Poverty, divided into Four Cuasses. 





























| Debts under 10].|Debts above 101 Above 201. 501. and 
Number and Process. and and and he 
not bailablee under 201 . under 30l. yen 
No. of Process .....- 10,600 5,600 1,776 5,015 
No. of Arrests .....- 2,470 725 1,958 
No. of Bail Bonds.... _—_ 1,350 340 1,480 
No. of Prisoners . .... 350* 77 573 
No. of Executions.... $98 368 84 1,606 
No. of Rules for 
Return of Writs } 700 300 1,200 
No. of Actions com- 
romised or aban- 
ened on Account *,602 4,882 1,615 2,036 
of Poverty. | 
‘ | 











* To which may be added the number of Debtors committed on Writs of Habeas Corpus, 


or on a Render in discharge of Bail. 








Che Number of Middlesex Debtors discharged from NEwGateE, 


Parliament, from 1794 to 1801; 
Four Months after the Discharge ; 
in Newgate, on Mesne Process, 


Number of their Children, divided into three Classes. 


by the Authority of 
the Number cf Prisoners, at one Time, within 
_the Number on the 13th of November, 1801, 
Jor want of Bail for Debts under 401. and the 
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Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EFORE I saw Mr. Singleton’s 

query, (Vol. 24. No. 165, p. 528,) 
iu regard to superior and inferior, 1 bad 
teen collecting the comparative or rela- 
tive words not usually followed in 
Euglish by than, but by to. They are a 
little more numerous than he imagines 
them to be. To the above-mentioned 
words I have added privr, posterior, an- 
terior, and ullerwr. Nor do junior and 
senior admit the construction with than. 
It may also be observed that the English 
comparatives, former and laiter are, like 
other comparatives, followed by of; de- 
noting partition, but not by than, de- 
noting comparison. We say, too, “ the 
older of the two,” and “ the one is o/dex 
than the other;” also, “ the elder of the 
two,” but, I believe, not commonly, 
“ the one is elder than the other.” 

The truth, certainly, is, that the words 
ending in or are, originally, Latin com- 
paratives; but, although they may still 
retain, in English, something of their 
comparative meaning, yet they do not 
all possess the full nature and import of 
the words deemed, in the English lan- 
guage, comparatives. So much is this 
the case, that we find some of them used 
in a way in which uo real English com- 
parative is correctly employed. Thus, 
we cannot, In English, add very, as the 
sign of the comparison of eminence, to 
higher, and say, “ He is very higher ; 
but we meet every day, in the pages of 
the correctest writers, “ thisis very supe- 
rior,” “ this is very inferior to the 
other ;” a plain proof that such words, 
atleast, are not esteemed to be in the 
comparative degree, [nudeed, if we ex- 
amine some of these in the language 
whence we havé taken” them, we’ shail 
perhaps find, that, when used with a 
construction equivalent to the English /o, 
they may be said to have lost their com- 
parative nature; thus Pudus nulli am- 
nium claritate inferior —Piin. Vir nulla 
arte cuiguain inferior—Sall, Frag. Hist. 
in both which the adjective inferior seems 
to be used absolutely, as equivalent to 
second or yielding, to secundus or con- 
cedens. 

In many English words may the ana- 
logy of Latin comparison be traced; but, 
although a resemblauce may be supposed 
tu exist between their respective uatures, 
yet such words are not regarded, in both 
languages, as of prec cisely the same full 
meaning and import. [ wili mention an 


example or two; external, extern, 6a- 
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treme; internal, interior, intimate; sus 
perwr, supreme ; prior, prime. I do not 
inean to deny that these may imply some 
kind of comparison, or relative state; 
but they have not been admitted into 
the English language as the usual, ac- 
knowledged forms of comparison, like 
good, better, best; great, greater, great- 
ext; at least, I do not know any English 
gramimarian ‘that has characterised, nor 
any reputable writer that has adopted, 
such formations as instances of legitimate 
English comparison. When we say, 
* the interior form,” and “ the erterivr 
form,” we mean, im English, nothing 
more than the inward and the outward 
form, as contradistinguished from each 
other, and not the one which is more 
tnward, nor that which is more outward, 
as compared with another which is also 
inward or outward. ‘Thatis, exterior and 
interior are considered as, in English, 
little different from external and inter- 
nal; so that “ exterior than,” for a 
comparative expression, would be j Just as 
unmeaning as “ external than.” Why 
such words are not considered, as in 
Latin, comparatives, it is not for me to 
determine. ‘The circumstance depends 
upon usage, the arbitress of living lan- 
guages. Again, when we write “ prior 
to this,” we express nothing essentially 
different from “ previous to this.” In- 
deed, it appears to me, that no word 
construed with ¢o can then be said to im- 
port comparison, Such constructions 

may certainly refer to a reletive-state ; 
yet although grammatical comperison 
presupposes such a state, the conve.rse is 
not true, that all forms implying this 
state do necessarily import what is tech 
nically denominated, in grammar, ccun- 
parison. 

Once more: tntunate does, 1f etvnio- 
logically considered, denote the inner- 
most ; still we use it asa positive, and 
say, “ he is more intimate with me than 
with my brother; ;” * he is my mast inte- 
mate friend.” Nay, extreme, which de- 
notes the outmost, utmost, or uttermost, 
is often found, in English, [ will not say 
how « -orrectly, in a state of compurison, 
One thing, however, i is certain, that it 18 
commonly used In a way repugnant to 
the nature of a superlative; thus we 
— “ji an extreme degree,” in which 

ere extreme Fe garded as a superla tive, 
an could vot have been used, since, then, 
fur an obvious reason, the definite arti- 
wipe must have been pre fixed, for we say, 
“the greatest man,” and cannot write 
“@ 2 siiell nan.” Thus also, we write, 

according 
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according to the sense, either “ a su- 
preme delight,” or “ the supreme de- 
light,” in which fot comparison, but, 
perhaps, mere intension, is implied. 
Ttiese words are, thereiore, not used as 
superlatives of comparison, which must 
be preceded by the, but as the positive 
gtate of an adjective. That, from their 
yature, they may imply very, and thus be 
equivalent to what is named the superla- 
tive of eminence, I will not deny; but, in 
reality, such superlatives denote compa- 
rison, or the nature of a relative state, in 
no other way than the simple adjective 
does. Theclassical scholar is well aware 
that the Komans themselves treated even 
their own acknowledged superlatives 
sometimes as positives, forming a come 
parison upon them; hence we find ez- 
tremus, extremior, extremissimus ; pos- 
tremus, postremtor, postremissimus, But | 
am wandering trom the question, I shall, 
therefore, only add, that, from the litde 
which has heen said, it does appear that 
the reason why the words referred to by 
your querist are not followed in Enelish 
by than, the word denoting comparison, 
is, that, although they may not, perbaps, 
be quite divested of their primitive com- 
parative nature, they are not generally 
considered to have, in Fnghish, the full 
sense and precise signification of the 
words usually and grammatically deem- 


ed, in this language, comparatives,— 
Were I disposed to hazard a conjec- 
ture why they cannot be construed «3 
English comparatives, it would depend 
upon a supposed meaning of the ierm- 
nation used in Figlish comparison, end 
upon the nature of the English than, 
What the Latin termination or, used in 
comparison, may be, or whether it has 
any atlnity to'the Faungiish ev, it is beside 
the present purpose to mvestigate; but 
the English ev seems to be the saxon er 
or eve, denoting priority. Than or then 
is an adverb of time, equivalent to tum 


tunc, being probably a certain torm of 


the Saxon or Gothic article, set apart 
chiefly for the designation of time. Ac- 
cording to this view of the matter, if it 
be correct, the real nature and rationale 
of English comparison are obvious. ‘ You 
are wiser than 1,” means “ You are wise 
ere (first or before) then 1.” But, as I 
have already mentioned, this is given as 
a conjecture; in my own opinion, a very 
natural and plausible one, concerning 
which T may, perhaps, make seme re- 
marks hereafter. Should you deem these 
few hasty observations in any degree on- 
swerable to Mr. Singleton’s query, they 


will be, so far at least, not unworthy of 


insertion, 
Crouch End, 
Jan. 5, 1808. 


Your’s, &c. 
J. GRANT. 


=e 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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whole hemisphere for upwards of four 
hours. 

February. Tn the beginning of this 
month we had some heavy falls of snow, 
which covered ‘the ground till the ea 
the weather then continued mild and we 
tal! the 18th; this mild rafa meited “m 
snow suddenly from the mountains, which 
swelled the rivers here to such a degree, 
that in many places the banks and ad- 
juvining grounds were overflowed to a 
ureat extent. The latter part of the 
month was changeable with intervals of 
frost and saow, ram and sleet: aurora- 
berealis on the 25th and 26th, horizontal 
arches and active streamers, which soon 
disappeared. 

March. The mean temperature of 
this month is the lowest that has occurred 
here since December 1804. The frost 
was paiticularly severe and accompanied 
with strong easterly winds and some hea- 
vy falls of snow, on the last of the mouth 
(Laster Tuesday) snow lay five inches 
deep on the ground. In the evening of 
the 13th, at 47 minutes past nine o ‘clock, 
saw in the W.S. W. a very large meteor 
with a sparkling train fall obliquely to the 
earth: this phenomenon was also seen up- 
wards of one hundred miles northward 
of this city. 

April was intensely cold and frosty, 
with showers of snow till the 5th; the 
weather then continued mild and moist 
till the 14th, after which it was again ex- 
tremely cold, with heavy falls of suow ull 
the 23d, w hen the temperature suddenly 
chanaed to the opposite extreme, and the 
remauder of the month was uncom- 
mouly hot and sultry. On the 30th we 
had a violent storm of thunder aud 
lightning, which lasted upwards of five 
hours. 

May. The former part of this month 
was cold and gloomy swith drizzling show- 
ers; after the 15th the weather continued 
warm bright and pleasant ull the 25th, 
which was the hottest day that has oc- 
curred here since the commencement of 
this journal, viz seven vears (thermome- 
ter 85° at three o’clock P.M.) about six 
or seven o'clock P. M. dense clouds EReo 
thered, and distant thunder was heard, ac- 
companied with dreadful flashes of hyht- 
ming which continued till next morning 

at sun-rise; the flashes came in such 
quick succession that the atmosphere ap- 
peared in a continued flame. The re- 
mainder of the anonth was cold, wet, aud 

Hoomys 


June. The weather during this month 


was net marked by any partagular o@cure 
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rence. It was dry, and on the whule cold 
tur the season, 

July. Vhe first nine days of this 
mouth were cold and dey, the remaiuder 
was sultry, moist and shywery. Durin 
the whole of the nights of the 11th, 22nd, 
O3d, and 24th, thuuder was heard at a 
distance, accompanied with extremely 
vivid lightning, 

August. ‘he weather this month was 
invariably sultry and gloomy. The rain 
(1,93) feil in light showers, which were 
otten accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. 

September was throughout remarkably 
cold ior the season, the mean temperature 
being upwards of seven degrees lower 
thai that of the same month of former 
years. ‘The heavy rains which fell here 
this month occasioned destructive floods 
to the harvest in the low grounds in this 
neighbourhood, About the middle of the 
mouth we had some smart frosty nights, 
and as early as the 12th, ice was seen 
here. 

October. The weather during the 
greater part of ths month was uucom- 
monly gloomy, wet and sultry. So exe 
one buinid and unfavourable has the 

ather been tor gathering the crops, 
cheat the reaping which commenced in this 
district the middle of August, was scarcely 
finished at the end of this mouth. On 
the 23d, snow was observed tor the first 
time this season on the tops of some of 
the highest mountains im this neighbour- 
hood. 

November was marked by some of the 
most severe weather for the season, that 
the living generauon has ever been wit- 
ness tu. ln the tormer part of the month 
storms of bail and rain, frost, and snow, 
occurred altermately; after the 15th, we 
had continued. frost accompanied with 
frequent falls of snow, whic h at the cone 
clusion of the month ‘amounted to about 
nine inches in yn hah ou the 2d, 4th, 
19th, 2vth, and 28d, the wind blew Vi0- 
lent hurricanes, w hich drifted the snow in 
the mountainous districts in this country 
to the depth of three or tour yards, and oce 
casioned very yreat losses in the sheepe 
farms. In the evening of the 3d, saw a 
large ball of tire to the southward glance 
oblignely towards the earth, bursting 
in its descent, it illuminated the sky sie 
milur to a gleam ‘ft lightning. 

December becan with: open stormy wea 
ther, which continned alithe 6th; it was 
then frost, with light showers of snow tll 
the 12th; we then had open © veather 
again till the 47th, and aiterwards ~~ 

ui 
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till the 25th. During the last five days 
of this frost, we had the thickest fog that 
bas occurred here fur a great many years; 
the remainder of the month was extremely 

‘tand stormy. 
"The ene the aurora-borealis du- 
ring the greater part of this year, may be 
deemed a very singular circumstance, 
none having been seen here since last 
February. ' 

‘The comet was last seen here in the 
evening of the 19thof December, It was 
then about half a degree north of a Cyg- 
ni, aud appears to have passed its maxis 
mum of north declination. 

Your’s, &c. Wittram Pitt. 
Carlisle, January 2, 1808. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 

AM concerned to observe, that the 

important enquiries by Mr, J. H. 
Moggrilge, in your last volume, p. $15, 
respecting the improvements which have 
been made in the method of building en 
pisce, and on the present state of that 
useful art, have received no better answer 
than a reference (p. 553) to the account 
which the late Mr. Holland wrote several 
years ago. 

Soon after the Board of Agriculture 
had published Mr. Holland’s account, 
above alluded to, the late public-spirited 
Duke of Bedford was induced to make 
trial of this mode of building at Woburn, 
and for that purpose Mr. H. brought 
down a native of France, who had been 
used to this kind of work in bis own 
country, whose information and appa- 
ratus had principally, I believe, furnish- 
ed the means of Mr. H.’s communiea- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture, and who 
had been some time employed by that 
gentleman in executing pisée buildings in 
this country. “ 

A spot was fixed on by Is Crace in 
Woburn park, where this man, under Mr. 
Holland's directions, was to build a sinall 
lodge asa specimen, and in doing which 
he was fully to instruct some intelligent 
labourers, in the practice of his art. — 

This novel experiment exciting a good 
deal of attention, I was ainong many 
who frequently visited the work, which 
Was No sooner commenced, than the 
cluinsy and unnnproved state of the frame 
and apparatus (the same exactly, as Mr, 

Ii. has de scribed) which the Frenchman 
werd pales eet twa 
karly by Mr. Robert Sal ces Ce 
ae eo Salmon, a very able 








surveyor and ‘Ingenious mechanic, in his 
grace’s establishinent, who as soon as the 
man had finished, set about contriving 
«a different apparatus and tools for works 
of this kind, and nade several specimens, 
which proved in every respect so supe. 
rior to the Frenchman’s work that it was 
settled, that a new house which was then 
contemplated for Mr. Salmon’s residence, 
near the Park-farm yard, should be built 
in pisée under his own directions. 

‘This was accordingly done, and this 
house, which has been inspected by many 
scores of persons interested in the success 
of this mode of building, is, perhaps, one 
of the best recommendations it can re- 
ceive. Mr. Salmon extended his enqui 
ries to the best mode of finding or pre- 
paring earth for the work in different si- 
tuations, and of cheaply facing the out- 
side with a durable and ornamental coat 
or stucco: he constructed garden walls, 
and ornamental columns in this manner, 
and several out-buildings; aud, during the 
life-time of the late duke, instructed se- 
veral labourers and furnished them with 
his improved tools and apparatus, who 
were sent for that purpose by His Grace's 
friends from their country seats, in diffe 
rent parts of the kingdom, so that the 
practice of it has by no means been con- 
fined to Bedferdshire. 

Mr. Salmon, a builder of Shenley, si- 
suate between Barnet and St. Alban's (a 
brother of Mr. R. S.) is, as I am inform- 
ed, extensively practising this art, in its 
improved state, in his neighbourhood. 

I sincerely wish that Mr. R. Salmon 
could be prevailed on, to give drawings of 
his apparatus and a full description of his 
process in your Magazine, whose exten- 
sive circulation and great repute could 
hardly fail of calling the attention of gen- 
tlemen builders to this useful art, becom- 
ing daily more important, as the prices of 
building materials and artificer’s-work in- 
crease, so as to almost preclude the build- 
ing of comfortable cottages for the poor 
IN agreat variety of situations, except 
by a few philanthropic individuals, who 
make sacrifices by so duing, that too few 
can now afford. Mr. Tappen, in his & Pro- 
fessional observations on Arciitecture in 
France,” &c. (see val. xxii. p. 639) has, 
at page 42, given a-short account of this 
art, as now practiced at Lyons. I am 
happy te hear that Mr. Randat proposes 
to publish his experiments on this econo- 
imic mode of building, and am, Sir, 

Your’s &c, 
Westeninster, 


Joun Farry. 
Junuary 12, 1808, 
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12 Obscrcations on the Gallery of Dusseldorf. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
opsErvations on the GALLERY of DUS- 
criporr.* Ina LETTER fod FRIEND, 
by T. C. BRUUN NEERGAARD. 

SHE gallery of Dusseldorf 1s placed in 
‘| a wing of the palace built in 1710 by 
the Elector Palatine John Wiliam. It has 
not been injured by the war, though the 
rest of the palace was laid iv ruins by the 
bombardment of the second of October 
1794. It appears that the French ima- 
gined the pictures were still there, and 
spared it only from the natural respect 
whichisdue to thearts. The prudent direc- 
tors, foresceing the dangers to which they 
were likely to be exposed, had been em- 
ployed tora fortnight before in packing 
up the whole coliection, consisting of three 
hundred and sixty-five pictures, which 
they scut off the day before the bombard- 
meut, for Gluckstadt in Holstein, The 
period of their emigration was six years 
anda half. The gallery was saved and 
accompanied by the inspector, professor 
Brulliot. Its removal and conveyance 
cost more than 400,000 francs (nearly 
ef 17,000 sterling). Since its return, the 
whole is nearly restored to its former or- 
der. 

It was John William who began to 
form this gallery. Being a passionate ad- 
mirer of the arts, he invited to his resi- 
dence several celebrated painters, among 
whom were distinguished Vanderwerff, 
Schalcken, and Weenix, whose most va- 
Juable productions are comprized in this 
collection, Charles Theodore greatly 
augmented it, and likewise had it properly 
arranged. 

The three hundred and sixty-five pic- 
tures are judiciously placed in six contigu- 
Ous apartments; and as there was not 
sufficient room, it has been found neces- 
sary to hangsome of them upon the doors 
and the shutters, 

The collection of Dusseldorf has always 
becu distinguished for numerous produc- 
tons of the Flemish school; it contains 
many pieces by Vandyke, Rubens. Vander- 
wertfand Schaleken, andalmostali oftheir 
besttime. We also find here some beaue 





* Dusseldor f having been made the Capi- 
tal of the grand duchy of Berg, in the late 
partition of Germany, and transferred from 
the Elector of Bavaria to the French General 
Murat, this Gallery, as well as tnat of 
Mai nheim, has been removed to Munich, the 
Capita, of the new Kingdom of Bavaria. It 
thay OC NECcosaT¥ tO Ovserve that this letter 
“as written in the year 1803, and the re. 

valor the Gallery, by order of the King of 
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tiful pictures of the Italian school. I will 
mention some of, them; I had seen so 
many and of so much excellence at Paris 
that you must pardon me for being rather 
fastidious. I shall treat more amply of 
the Flemish school, which particularly at- 
tracted my notice, and which I examined 
more in detail. 

‘The first picture which excited my ad- 
miration was that of the Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins, by Schalcken. I have seen 
many of this master’s productions; but 
I never could forget his detects in design 
and expression till I beheld this picture, 
The effects of the light and chiaro-oscuro 
are expressed with such magnificence, 
that I was at a loss to what master to as- 
cribe it, so much has Schalcken surpassed 
himself in this composition. Forster ase 
serts that there are still superior perform- 
ances of this master at Cassel, but it 1s so 
long since I saw them, that I cannot un- 
dertake to contradict him, notwithstand- 
ing my desire to do so. This picture of 
the Virgins represents eight of them: The 
five first are proceeding gaily with their 
lamps burning. ‘Three others behind 
them, are at a loss how to extricate 
themselves from their dilemma; oneis on 
her knees, her lainp is nearly extinguished, 
aud she appears to be begging a little oil 
of her joyous companions; another, whose 
lamp has gone out, with clasped hands, im- 
plores their assistance, whilst the third in 
vain blows on her’s for the purpose of 
making it light again. A spark, which 
has fallen from the lamp, is still burning, 
and so pertect is the illusion, that one 1s 
tempted to extinguish it. The feeble 
flame of the dying lamp, the effect of that 
which is blown in vain, and the reflections 
which fall upon the three Virgins in the 
centre, astonished me the most in this 
chef @euvre. This picture, which is two 
teet eleven inches high, and three feet 
six inches wide, has been twice engraved, 
first by V. Green, and afterwards by John 
Ehas Haid in 1782. There are three 
other pictures by the same master, who 
lived for some time with the Elector John 
William. 

Though the painter of history in gene- 
ral surpasses the painter of manners, from 
the grand and noble style in which he re- 
presents hissubjects; the painter of man- 
ners may likewise sometimes excel his 
rivals; and Gerard Douw, 1n his famous 
Mountebank, confirms this opinion, I sel- 
don dwell on pictures of manners; where 
historical subjects call my attention, a ra- 
pid glance is sutticient, and I turn again to 
lustury; but this mouutebank selling his 
nostrums 
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nostrums attracted me in spite of iny- 
self, 

On a kind of covered stage you see a 
mountebank with a phialin his hand, dis- 
posing of his drugs and surrounded by 
people of the lower classes. A woman 
has her pocket picked without perceiving 
it, so deeply isShe engaged by the extra- 
ordinary things which she hears. Here 
is a little Savovard, with his box contain- 
ing his treasure, a little marmot which 
every body is anxious to see; and there a 
match-woman, hunting the vermin on her 
child. This good mother might have per- 
formed this duty without letting us know 
it. The natural manner in which the art- 
ist has represented the scene, renders it 
still more disgusting. One of the princi- 
pal persons in this composition is a jolly 
sportsman with a hare on his shoulder. 
His silly look and the solemn attention 
with which he gazes at the mountebank, 
seem to promise the latter that the coun- 
tryman will not continue his journey till 
he has made him his dupe. You imagine 
you scea gardener, who passes by with his 
wheel-barrow actually moving along. The 
inass of the spectators are principally en- 
gaged in listening and speaking. At a 
easement we discover the painter, who 
has represented himself with his pallet and 
pencils. 

Great naiveté pervades this picce, and 
the heads are fullofexpresssion. ‘Though 
I find in his Dropsical Man at Paris a 
much higher finish, his Mountebank exln- 
bits a much more sprightly touch. It ap- 
pears to me that a pictuye resembles a 
book; we are not fond of reading those 
the author of which has explained every 
thing so as to leave nothing for us to 
add; he wishes to make us acquainted 
with every thing, and sometimes we would 
rather be allowed to guess. We throw 
down his book, angry that he has not left 
us some small intervals to fill up. Hage- 
dorn says, on the subject of this celebs ated 
picture in his ‘Reflections on Painting: 
* That in the figures you find such deli- 

cate traits as are rarcly met with 1 In tue 
inost celebrated kind of painting.” 

The Mountebank is one of the largest 
performances of Gerard Douw. Itis three 
feet, five inches on height, and two feet, 
seven inches in breadth. It was paint. 
ed in 1632, and is in wood. It has been 
aquatinted and finished with the graver 
by Professor Hess. ‘This print, which has 


appeared i in England, is perfectly in the 
spirit of the original, a commendation 
which can rarely be bestowed on an en- 
Without prejudice to the other 


graving. 
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productions of this eminent engraver, who 
resides at Dusseldorf, this plate may be 
considered as his master- -piece, 

It we consider Vandyke as a historical 
painter, hedoes not come near his master, 
Rubens, either for the richness of his come 
positions, or the grand manner of his exe- 
cution; but with respect to his portraits, 
only look at them and you will give them 
the palm. In the other schools he has 
but one rival, Titian, and even with him 
he may in some instances maintain a suc- 
cesstul competition. 

There are at Dusseldorf twenty-one 
performances of Vandyke, most of which 
are of his best years.. Among his histori- 
cal pictures, [ preter that of Christ car- 
ried to the Tomb, which is painted with 
delicate colours and yet produces a won- 
derful effect; it is censured for incorrect- 
ness in the design. Others prefer his Ju- 
piter asa Satyr s surprising Antiope asleep. 
Among his portraits, a whole length of a 
woman pleases me most. You like- 
wise see his own portrait painted in his 
youth. 

I met with two pictures by Raphael : the 
first isa Holy Family, one of his earty per- 
formances, on which I shall not enlarge ; 
and the other a beautitul Academy of his 
bestume. It is St. John the Baptist in 
the Wilderness, who, under the figure of 
a handsome young man, is seated on a 
rock, from which gushes a spring. He is 
almost entirely naked, has a cross in his 
leit hand and a cup full of water in the 
other. What an admirable position, what 
truth, what design, what grandeur of style! 
Who was ever ¢ apable ef uniting so many 
qualities except Raphael? And Forster 
refuses him the honour of having painted 
this pieee because he thinks the colouring 
too fine. He ascribes it to Andrea del 
Sarto. But this is not a reason; Raphael 
was perhaps not always the greatest co- 
lourist, but he assuredly was sometimes, 

‘To adinit this, it is only necessary to see 
some of his portraits, as I have, beside 
those of Titian; they even dispute the 
precedence with the latter. I think the 
defect of design in the shortening of the 
lett foot gives us still more right to ) ascribe 
it to Raphael; for we know that in this 
parccular that master was not always 
very happy. Weare told that this pic- 
ture was covered by a landscape in water- 

colours that was not badly executed. In 
cleaning it, the owner discovered that there 
wasan oil-painting underneath, Whatasur- 
prize! What rapture must the person have 
telt who cleaned it, when he discovered, 
by degrees, the exquisite work of the god 


of 
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of painting. It is net improbable that, at 
the time, it was found necessary te cover 
this master-piece with a landscape before 
it could be exported, It 1s well known 
with what ditiiculties the removal of the 
productions of the ancicut masters was at- 
tended. This performance has been en- 
graved by V. Green. 
The portrait of Luca Giordano, painted 
by |visclf, is in the manner of PEspag- 
not Le 
The Blessed Virgin, with the Infant Je- 
sus, is, without doubt, the master-piece 
of Carlo Dolce. He painted it in 1649, 
at the age of thirty-three. You know that 
Lam not partial to this master, but [ ne- 
vertheless think that this performance 
has been criticised too severely, per- 
haps, because itis hung immediately un- 
derneath the beantitul Raphael. Our 
opmion of a picture too trequently de- 
pends on the manner in which itis placed. 
Many picturesare exceedingly great losers 
by being misplaced.  Ditlerent artists 
heve assured me, that this is the reason 
why certaun pieces of Rubens excite less 
adiiration at Pans than at Antwern. 
The head of Christ, by Corres: 10, 1s 
very expressive: it made ine melancholy. 
By Andrea del Sarto, who treated 
Francis l. with such ingratitude, we find 
@ Holy Family, consisting of the Blessed 
Virgin, the iotant Jesus, Elizabeth, and 


the miant St. John. I was uncommonly 


delighted with the head and the white 
drapery ot Bhzabeth. This piece is un- 
doubted!y one of the most capital per- 
formances of that master, as well on ac- 
count of the grace of the heads, as the 
beauty of the colouring. This picture 
which is tour teet two inches in height, 
and three feet two inches in breadth, is 


’ 


pamted on wood, and has been engraved 
m the dotted manner by L. Cosse. ; 

By Domenichino, whose St. Jerome I 
wn never weary of admiring, there is here 
one picture that does him honour, Susanna 
bathing. He here proves biinself one of 
the first panters of expression. Susanua 
having just come out of the water, 1s sitt- 
nz on the steps of the basin, drving her 
fair body. Sheis surprised by the two el- 
a Saud appears to be shrieking out. Oneof 
the elders on theoutside of the balustrade 
Jeutis over, and extends his arms towards 
her, whist the other rorees the door, aud 
ayproaches her. The countenance of Sue 
sana ts not at all distorted, as Forster 
asserts: on the contrary, the distress and 


agitation of a virtuous woman 


, 
1 


vi are admi- 
. , Phe heads of the 
eiders are replete with Cxpression: it is 
> 


y expressed in it. 
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impossible to paint desire with greater 
truth than inthe head of him who is break. 
ing open the door, ‘This picture is eight 
feet five inches high, and ten feet seven 
inches broad. It has been engraved in 
the dotted manner by Eginton. 

The various judgments passed on Adris 
an Vanderwertl are overcharged. Some 
find in his works all the pertections of 
painting, and others all its detects, The 
latter have seen too little of him, and the 
former, enraptured with the finish of the 
details, forget the faults of the general 
composition; a wise medium should be 
observed in every thing, A painter who 
has bestowed so much pains on details as 
Vanderwertl, ought to be studied before 
an opinion is passed on him, No painter 
perhaps excels him in drapery. Fault is 
found with his flesh, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is daubed, and of an ivory cast; 
but if we have discovered one detect, 
must we for that reason furget all his 
beauties? 

Vanderwerffoughtto be studied at Dus- 
seldor!: we there find a great number of 
his works, and even of his most capital 
ones. He resided there at different times 
during the reign of John Willian. We 
see here twenty-five pieces by that mas- 
ter, and ail but one are nearly of the same 
dimensions, Ofthese I preter the tollow- 
Ing 

1. Jesus in the midst of the Doctors. 
Jesus Christ is represented asa handsome 
child, full of intelligence : standing betore 
a table, on which are lying papers and 
the Sacred Scriptures. The doctors stand 
round him; his bare head is shadowed with 
hht hair; he is dressed in a grey habit 
over which a purple manile reaches down 
to his knees. The eyes and attention of 
all present are fixed upon bim, and the 
principal light falls on his head. ‘The ex- 
pression in the heads, the colouring, 2 
well studied architecture, and in parti- 
cular the choice and execution of the 
draperies, cannot fail to excite adimira- 
tion. This picture, paimted in 1795, 1s 
two feet six inches in height, and one foot, 
nine inches in breadth; it has been en- 
graved by Green im the stroke manner. 

2. Jesus laid in the Tomb, painted in 
1705,1s among the pictures of this master 
at Dusseldorf, andis that to which Lt should 
give the palm, both on account of the 
correctness of the designand the expression 
of the heads. The head of Jesus Christ is 
laid upon a rock ; Joseph of Arimathea, 
richly dressed, on the top ofits; beside him 
is the Blessed Virgin taking the crown of 
thorns frem the head of the Saviour; the 
three 
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three Marys are at the feet of Christ. 
Magdalen is kissing his hand. 
sons are seen behind Joseph, 
ver be tired of admiring the expression ot 
grief in the heads of Magdalen and ot Jo- 
seph, and the delicacy with which Mary 
takes off the crown of thorns: 
say that she was sull afraid of hurting 
him. 


Other per- 
1 could ne- 


you w ould 


3. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 


The principal light fails upon the infant 
Jesus. 


4, Sarah presenting Hagar to Abraham. 
This picture was painted in 1699. It is 
impossible to suppese that such great lux- 
ury prevailed in the apartments of the an- 
cient patriarchs, But we are inclined to 
turgive this fault im the painter of history, 
when we behold the admirable execution 
of his imaginary luxury. 

5. Abraham sending away Hagar and 
Ishmael. This piece, painted i in 1701, re- 
conciles us with the faults against history 
remarked in the preceding, its author 
here scems to have studied and felt the 
simplicity of patriarchal life. 

All these pictures are nearly of the same 
dimensions as the first, 

6. Jesus presented to the Jews by Pon- 
tius Pilate; four feet high, three feet five 
inches broad, painted on canvas at Rot 
terdam in 1691. In this, as in_ the pre- 
ceding pictures, the expression of the heads 
is particularly admired, 

We find here nine pictures by Rem- 
brandt, both portraits and historical sub- 


fects. Of the former, [ preter his own por- 


trait, in which are exhibited that touch 
replete withenergy, that clair-obscure ma- 


gic, which causes his pencil to be so higily 


a‘lmired. 

The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
by Guido Reni is one of his finest pro- 
ductions. ‘The Views is rising toward 
heaven, borne in the clouds by~ two 
angels; two other angels conceal them- 
selves under her drapery. The atti- 
tude of the Virgin, the correctness, the 
agreeable expression of the heads, the 
exquisite drapery, all enchant us in this 
master- -piece. Pr. ofessor Hess has en- 
graved it in the dotted manner. This 
picture is nine feet two inches 1 hergat, 
and six feet six inches in breadth. 

I have still a few words to say con- 
cerning Rubens. We find here torty- 
six of his works. I shall not enter into 
any detail of them; since every day may 
be seen at the Museum (in Paris) more 
than fifty of his pieces. 

The Last Judgment is one of the pro- 
digies of the pencil of Rubens, and is, 
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beyond dispute, one of his capital works, 
replete with force and energy. I never- 
theless think that this subject is not 
within the province of painting, any more 
than the Deluge, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served. The celebrated Lessing has made 
the same remark on his Laecoon. It 

vanniot be demed that this picture pos- 
sesses great beauties, but the subject is 
not treated in a manner worthy of its 
author. Scarcely any of the figures has 
the position or the character adapted to 
it, not even the priacipal personage, 
which is Jesus Christ. If ever subject 
afforded scope tor Cépression, it is un- 
doubtedly this, in which men of all ages, 
of all passions, of all virtues, and of all 
vices, might be represented. He cannot 
therefore reasonably be pardoned for 
having introduced so many ignoble and 
unmeaning countenances, when he had 
at his command all the expressions by 
which human life can be characterized. 
But while we censure his defects, it is 
impossible to forbear admiring the gran- 
deur and beauty of his composition, his 
exquisite groups, the variety of his at- 
titudes, the boldness of his pencil, the 
war mthof that inimitable colouring which 
enchants us in all the works of Rubens, 
especially when we behold them at a 
certain distance; of that colouring which, 
unrivalled at the time when he painted, 
procured him the crown of immortality. 
This picture, one of the largest of that 
master, and which, from the magnitude 
of its dimensions, obliged the owner to 
construct the gallery, is eighteen feet 
nine inches in height, and fourteen fect 
in breadth. It has been engraved by 
Cornelius Vischer. 

The Fall of the rebellious Angels inte 
Hell, a sketch. It is impossible to guess 
where the artist began, or where he 
finished. ‘The spectator suffers with the 
falling spirits, What beautitul confu- 
sion! It is an exertion of the venus of 
Rubens, which can be compared to no- 
thing but the sublime conception of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. This piece has beex 
en¢craved by Lucas Vostermann. 

The whole-length portraits of Rubens 
and his wife, are well pated, and are 
repicte with grace and truth. They have 
Leen engraved by Hess. 

I have been too difluse, and I have 
heen too brief; but it is out of my power 
to correct these faults. I shall be har ppy 
if Lcan only enable vou to appreciare v4 
beautiful collecajon which Ihave “aLCCIn pte 
ed to describe. 

Permit me to subjoin a few observa, 

tions 
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tions relative to those who have written 
concerning this gallery. Nicholas de 
Pigage, chief architect to the Flector in 
1779, published a werk entitled : De la 
Galerie Electorale de Dusseldorrf, ou Ca- 
talocue Raisonnie et Figures de ses Ta- 
bleaux. This description is embellished 
with thirty large plates, engraved by 
Christian Mechel of Basil. All the 
pieces are there represented in the order 
in which they are hung. They are in 
eeneral well engraved, and in the true 
stvle of the diticrent masters. In en- 
craving each part of a gallery on a single 
plate, the dimensions musi of course be 
attended to; hence the subjects of the 
smaller pictures are rendered so con- 
‘fused, as not to be distinguishable. Such 
is the fate in this work of the perform- 
ances of Vanderwertl. The designs for 
the envravings and the plates themselves, 
cost the Elector about one hundred 
thousand francs, (upwards of four thou- 
sand pounds sterling), These plates are 
so worn that no more impressions can be 
taken off. Eight copies still remain at 
the gallery for sale; the price is six louis 
d’ors. The descriptive part of the text 
is well executed, but with respect to the 
opinions, the author is in general too la- 
vish of his praise, conceiving that the 
name of v great painter is sutlicient to 
protect his performances from all impu- 
tation. 

J. I. Forster treats at considerable 
length of this collection in his Tour of the 
Lower Rhine, which, for its style, may 
justly be considered a master=piece. 
Many of Its judgments are correct, and 
eviice the man who combines genius and 
knowledge: others display the amateur 
prepossessed against the Flemish school, 
aud who sometimes tinds fault only that 
he mav be cons stent with his system, 

In the ¢ endrucr dit Bas Rhin, by F, 
Muhr, a publication which has appeared 
annually since 1799, are given descrip- 
vous and COLTAVINGS of the principal are 
ticies in dus admirable collection. The 
enemiwvings are executed with care by 


see , } am sla meen, > ai 7 
Hess; and the des« ripuions, written with 


Giscernment, afford an accurate idea of 


the artist and of his work. In short it is 


such a periormance as every lover of the 
. } ° . . a . ‘ 
ait wou. wish to see in his library.* 


—_ -- 
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. Since the above letter was written, MI, 
r ° . tae > } 
“9 Ber, wwector of the gallery, has pub- 
shes Chirteen engravings from designs by 
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= fates masters, preserved in this collece 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
N looking over some volumes of your 
excellent miscellany, I met witha 
passage in a letter, subscribed D. F. in 
the Magazine for June, 1800, which not a 
little surprised me. The writer of that 
letter, in elucidating the following line 
of Milton’s Lycidas, 
<¢ Looks towards Numancos and Bagonis hold,” 


makes this observation, “ I conceive Nu- 
mancos must have been intended for the 
ancient Numantia, near Tarragona, on the 
coast of Catalonia; and, that Milton has 
given a Spanish termination to the word.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, the position here 
assigned, for Numantia, appears to me, ut- 
terly irreconcileable with the descriptions 
left us of that most interesting town, 
by the historians, and geographers, ot 
antiquity, as also to the opinions of every 
modern writer of character, on the sub- 


ject; and, as I have not been able to 


trace, in the subsequent numbers of your 
Magazine, any remarks on-this head ; 
L am induced to transinit to you the fol- 
lowing, partly drawn from the best au- 
thorities, ancient and modern, and partly 
the result of my own observation and 
enquiries, in a tour through Spain, eigh- 
teen years ago. 

I had entered Spain, from France, by 
Bayonne, crossed the west end of the 
Pyrenees, to Pampelona, the capital of 
Spanish Navarre, and proceeded south 
wards to the river Ebro*. 

The river there flows in a broad deep 
channel, with moderate rapidity, and 1s 
crossed in a large bark. At high floods 
it overflows the plain in the north, but 
the banks on thé south side are too ele- 
vated to be ever exposed tu inundation. 

A couple of miles above the ferry, 
on the south side of the river, stands 
Aituro, a small town, supposed, by 
some writers, to occupy the site of Grac- 
curris, a town founded and enlarged by 
the celebrated Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, after his conquest of the Cel- 
tiberians, in the year 179, A.C. Itis, 
however, asserted, and with more pro- 
bability, that Graccurris stood where is 
the present town of Agreda, which is 
situated in the line of the great Roman 
road from Tarragona, westward by Nu- 
mantia to the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
coast of Portugal, 


From the ferry on the Ebro, the road 


* See Monthly Ma azine for D cember, 
1804, p. 392, . . ics 
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leads to the southward for eight miles 
across a fine fat, but little cultivated, 
to another town of modern date, calied 
Centruenigo, scated in the centre of a 
circle, four miles in diameter, occupied 
towards te circuinterence by fine vine- 
yards, aud round the town by valuable 
olive-grounds, laid out and kept with 
pertect order; the trees are planted in 
rows, quincunx-fashion, with cbannels 
between them for conveying water to 
their roots, from a sinall river rising in 
the Inlls to the southward, and carried 
round the town, in various ratnifications, 
for the purposes of cultivation. ‘These 
vineyards and olive-grounds give an air 
of prosperity to the tuwn, and present 
a most agreeable ebject to the eye, 
fatigued with beholding scorched open 
plains extending in all directions, winost 
destitute of trees or verdure. 

L’rom Centruenigo, the road continues 
south-west across the cultivated circle, 
aud entering a narrow vale between low 
hills, covered with good natural pasture, 
at the end of a league and a hall, brings 
the traveller to the boundary between 
Navarre and Old Castille, Here the hills 
begin to uicrease in height with a rug- 
ged barren appearnice; the ruad was 
now rough and dis agreeable, whereas to 

this boundar y, all the way from Pampelo- 
na, it had been perfec tly well made, and 
kept in excelleut condition, It has been 
ineasured, and stones liave been erected 
at the end of every league, reckoned 
from Pampelona, The league used in 
measuring this road, differs trom those 
generaily employed in Spain, and seems 
to have Leen capriciously adypted trom 
France; ror each contained 3,200 toises 
of 2 varas, or 6 feet Spanish; whereas, 
those used in Spain are the res ag 
league of an hour’s journey, of which 20, 
are a degree of the equator, or nearly 
equal to 32 English miles; and the legal 
league of Castille of 5,000 varas or 
yards, each, of which 26! are a degree. 

After travelling on very indifferent 
roads over a high barren tract, thiniy 
Inhabited by a mean-looking dispirited 
race of peuple, and in some. parts culti- 
vated in a rude and slovenly manner, 
(the whole forming a striking contrast 
with the lively aid industrious appea- 
rauce of Navarre), the day’s journey 
ended in Agreda. 

This is a decayed town, seated in a 
hollow on a small river running north- 
east to the Ebro, on the west r skiryof 
Moncayo, anciently Mons Caunus, a 
Ligh conical mountain, soaring far above 
Moniuity Mac., Neo. 167. 
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ail the surrounding summits, and covered 
with snow ayreat part of the year: its 
lower parts are clothed with fine pasturs 
for sheep, the middie with woods, and 
the top is rocky and bare. 

As there were a couple of hours of 
day-light to spare, they were emploved 
in an excursion to Mure, a viliage about 
four miles south-west trom Acreda, sup- 
posed to stand on the site of the ane 
cient Augustobriga. It is placed on the 
flat summit of a smail eminence, sepa- 
rated by a narrow gully from “— simi- 
lar eminences en the north, but subs 
siding easily, on the other quarters, into 
a vali ey and plaine The only vestiges 
of antiquity now to be observed at Muro, 
are foundations of walls, hewn stones, 
bricks, coins, Roman and old Spanish; 
and, on the highest part of the eminence, 
is a large square tower of the architec- 
ture of the middie ages. On each side, 
east and west, of Muro, are to be seen 
vestiges of an old road, called here, as 
in veneral over Spain, the Nilits wy Way, 
(La via Militar), by which is meant 
the ancient Roman road. It is raised 
above the surface of the ground, aud en 
account of the very uneven country over 
which it passes, 1s seldom traced out 
in straight lines, (as was the practice of 
the Romans, where Such a hne could 
be followed) but winds along agreeab ly 
to the natural bendings and accliviti.s 
of the hills. This is part of the great 
road, extending from Tarragona on the 
Me diterranena. through Saragossa, Nu- 
inaniia, &c. to the Atlantic on the coast 
of Portugal. 

C orvalan, in his History of the Bishopric 
of Osma, published in 1788, says he 
measured many portions of this Via, 
and found the — to be 5 varas, or 
about 13 feet, 9 inches, English; that 
it was composed of nell stones, yravel, 
and mortar, being rounded into the segs 
ment of a large circle on the surface, 
to throw off the rain water, and bors 
dered on each side by a row of large 
stones ; he discovered in several places, 
between Agreda, and the supposed si- 
tuation of Numantia, several round mile- 
stones, but without any i.scnipuon ; 
some still in their original situations 
along the Way. 

From Agreda, to arrive at Name antin, 
the road leads in general, to the north 
ward of west, over a lilly tract, much 
wooded, to asimaill village, called Aldea 
dei Pozo, a name compounded of one 


Latin and two Arabic werds; A/; the, 
degh, village, and puteus, Weil. dhe cise 
tance 
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tance is called four leagues, but they 
required five hours travelling. ticre are 
more vestiges of the Roman Way, and 
sepulchral and other inseriptions have 
heen found in the villages. Hence, for 
two leagues more, the same hilly un- 
cultivated country extends, until the 
road begins to descend towards a plain 
tract, well peopled and in general cul- 
ture, but open and without wood, about 
two leagues broad to the river Duero, 
rushing briskly in a. straight channel, 
from north to south, between stec p 
banks on the east side, and a range of 
low hills on the west. 

Over the Duero, is a stone bridge of 
fourteen spacious arches, on the middle 
ef which stands a lofty tower to com- 
mand the passage, all of ancient and ex- 
cellent workmanstup: at the end of the 
bridge is asmall valley, which, with the 
high ground on each hand, contains the 
town of Soria, This town consists, at 
present, of a long street ruuning up this 
hollow, or valley, and a few other short 
streets at the upper end, The town 
has been surrounded with strong lofty 
stone walls carried along the summits 
of the high ground, on the north, west, 
and south sides: the east side being CcO- 
vered by the river. At the east end of 
the south walls are considerable remaius 
at the calle, completely commanding 
the bridge and the river, which can no 
where be torded near the tewn trem its 
body of water and its rapidity, excepting 
after al long Course ot dry weather in 
autumn, and even then with ditticulty. 

It appears, by papers preserved in 
Soria, that these walls and towers were 
not finished in 1290; and, the founda- 
tion of the town itself can be traced 
hack only to the time of Alphonso the 
warrior, king of Arragon, in 1122, 

s ave still very entire, and 
are fortihed with towers at proper dis- 
tances, battlements, loop-holes, and other 
to the art of war, 
nre-arms. The cir- 
walls is above two English 
mieht contain towards thirty 
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nence, or low hill, extending down along 
the east side of the Duero, to a small 


river, called the Merdacho, flowing 
through a flat marshy plam. On the 
east side, the hill is separated by a nar. 
row valley, from another eminence of 
much less extent; and on the north, 
the slupe disappears gradually in a plain, 
extending for several miles to the north 
east, north, and iforth-west. ‘This hill 
is of an eval form, its length being from 
north to south. The circuit of the level 
on the top is about four hundred yards ; 
but, that of the whole summit, including 
a portion of the gently sloping sides, to- 
wards the north and east, 1s about three 
thousand five hundred yards. The dis- 
tance up from the Duero, on the middle 
of the west side, which 1s both steep and 
rocky, to the center of the cop, 1s about 
fyur hundred-and fifty yards. ‘The Due- 
ro renders this position quite imacces- 
sible along its length, or west side, and 
the little river falling into the Duero at 
the south end of the hill, equally cuts 
otf all access on that side, as it flows 
through a flat valley where it stagnates ; 
and, were it nut for the pains taken by 
the neighbouring farmers, to clear its 
channel, would scou render the whole 
valley an impracticable marsh, or lake. 
The slope is not very steep, down to 
the valley separating this hill from that 
on the east; and, on the north end the 
fall down to the great plain, 1s very gra- 
dual and on a considerable front. The 
ground on the west side of tie Duero, 
and the south of the Merdacho, is at 
first lower than the hill in question, but 
within a mile of it, rises to an equal 
height. 

On the hill, or eminence, now describ- 
ed, Numantia is, with great reason, 
believed to have stood. 

_ The first notice we tind, of Numantia, 
is about the year 573 of Rome, or 179 
years A, C. when Tiberius Sempromus 
Gracchus subdued the Celtiberians, and 
made a treaty with the Numantines 
(although comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Celtiberians) by which 
they retained their independence on the 
Romans. This treaty was neither ace 
ceptable to, nor observed by, the suc- 
cessors of Gracchus; the Numautines 
nevertheless, for the space of furty-seven 
years, not only maintained themselves 
agaist mighty Roman armies, comes 
manded by the most experienced gene- 
rag, but often "eres 


inflicted the severest 
disasters on their uureleuting foes, un- 
ul the year of Rome, 620, when the 
great 
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great Scipio himself, the conqueror of 
Carthage, was sent to Numantia, and, 
aiter a long siege, reduced the unhappy 
Nuimantines, with their own hands to 
put an utter end to their name and 
pation, 

The country, known by the general 
name of Celtiberia, from the Celts, who, 
out of Gaul, established themselves on 
both sides of the river Lberus, now the 
Ebro, comprehended several sinall states 
which stil retained, aud are mentioned 
in history by their original names; such 
were the Arevaci, who inhabited the 
tract included in the bishopric of O-ma, 
and other adjoining lands on the south 
side of the Duero: within the bounds 
of these Arevaci, towards the north-east 
lay a small tribe, called the Peleadones, 


whose towns, according to Pliny, were 
Visontium, Augustobriga, Savia, and 
Numantia. The three ‘first are also 


mentioned, by Ptolemy, as belonging 
to the Pelendones, but Numantia he 
places among the Arevaci, to whom, mn 
fact, the whole district of the Pelendones 
belonged. Again Strabo says, the river 
Duero, or Durius, or Dorlas, flowed 
through the territory of both these la- 
tions; to which Pliny adds, that it took 
its rise among the P elendones, aud fow- 
ing by Numantia, traversed the country 
of the Arevaci, &c. We have hence 
a sure guide to lead us to that celebrated 
town; for the great river Duero rises 
in the heart of a |: ofty range of mountains 
stretching east and west between the 
diocese of Burgos on the north, and that 
ot Osma on the south, ‘This range, now 
ealled Sierre de Urbion, is part of the 
ancient Distercian mountains; high up 
towards their summit, Is a small lake 
surrounded with precipices, and of vast 
depth ; the water is clear and sweet, 
haviag, in the middle, a rapid whirlp: onl 
which swallows up every thing that ap- 
proaches it. This lake, or pool, has no 
visibie discharge, but about twenty paces 
lower down the hill, a considerable 
spring bursts out, which is considered 
as the source of the Duero. Thisstream 


is so much increased in the course of 


six or seven leagues, that is to say, at 
the village of Garray, at the foot of the 
hill of Numantia, as to require a bridge 
of no less than sixtcen spacious arc hes; 
and even those on many occasions are 
not suflicicnt to give a free passage to 
the waters, and prevent them = from 
inundating the ne ighbouriug low grounds, 
Just above this bridge, the Duero re- 
ceives the waters of 


the Lera, itself a 
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considerable stream, and then hurrying 
along the west side of the hill of Nu- 
luantia, receives the Mardacho, passes 
on the east side of Soria, as far as Al- 
mara, in a course due south from Nu- 
mantia, of six leagues; here it bends 
due west, and atter onother stretch of 
one hundred leagues discharges itself 
into the Auautic, below Oporto, in Pore 
tugal, 

Another proof of the position of Nu 
mantia on the dnll at Garray is drawn 
from the Roman Ltinerary of Antoninus: 
which, in reciting the several towns 
situated on the great road, leading trom 
Asturica now Astorga, to Cesaraugusta, 
now Saragossa, mentions Numantia as 
the ninth im order, at the distance of 
fifty miles, from Uxama, whose ruins 
are stil! visible uear Osma, and of twen- 
ty-three miles from Augustobri iga, whose 
position, as was already noticed, scems 
tu have been at Muro, near Agreda, 
These distances coincide very accurately 
with the road estimated at this day; 
and, both on the west and east sides of 
Numantia are to be seen considerable 
poruons of the ancient via. The whole 
distance from Numantia, by this itine- 


rary, to Cwsaraugusta, is 95 miles, cor- 
responding suihciently well with the 


800 sti dil, or 100 Roman miles, given 
in round numbers, by Strabo. 

Respecung this Itinerary, from Astu- 
rica to Ciesaraugusta, it is proper to 
observe, that there is an evident error 
in the title, which describes the road 
as passing through Cantabria, a tract 
lying on the coast of the Bay of Biscay 
towards the port, called Santandero ; 
instead of Celtiberia. This error is ace 
counted for by Florez, in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal [istory of Spain, (Espana Sagrada ) 
by supposing the word to have been 
contracted in the manuscripts into C. T. 
B. QR. letters common to both names. 

Vrom the bridge of Garray, where the 
Duero touches the hill of Numantia, all 
along its extent, the river flows rapidly 
over a rocky bottom, so as to be impas- 
sable, es pec ially wher the snow begs 
to melt in the mountains where it rises, 
some of which are covered all the year 
round, 

In yoing up from the brink of the river 
to the summit of the hill, are to be scen 
three parallel banks, or mounds, of stone 
running raund the slope over the river, 
and at such distances as to allow the 
cround in thei intervals to be plowed 
aud sown. These mounds, or r: aunpartsy 
are composed of such stones ashave been 
cullecied 
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collected from the led of the river, being 
rounded and smuvth; but of the largest 
sizc: and in some places there are ape 
pearanices of their probably baving been 
connected with mortar. ‘These mounds 
are not visible quite round the mill, but 
ouly where the siope is too steep to allow 
it to be brought into cultivation; besides 
that the materials in other parts may 
mav have been removed at different pe- 
riods for other purposes. On the plain 
summit of the hill are still seen founda- 
tions of walls running in various direc- 
tions, seemingly forming houses, streets, 
&c. and composed of rough undressed 
stone, without lime, or mortar. Besides 
these vestices, all over the summit are 
found broken tiles, pottery, cinders, 
bricks, &c.: and in the centre still called 
by the country people the Plaza, (square, 
or market-place), 13 observed even with 
the ground, a piece of wall five feet 
broad, and sixty-four feet long, termi- 
wating in corners well formed of stone 
and lime. In diggmmg on this summit, 


quantities of regular hewn stone are 


found, many of which have been re- 
wioved and employed m building houses, 
wilis, Ac. Inthe newhbourhood. These 
are all Sand stone, aud have been dressed 
only with the pick and hatchet. {n the 
Village of Garray, are also to be seen 
Water-troughs, fragments of columns, 
base; aid capitals of rude grotesque 
snape and Workiaanship ; many ol them 
built ty) mn witls: end all brought down 
trois the lull of Numantia, 
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| e surtace is in constant culture, 
Waere toe foundations permit, many 
cous are still discovered -2 few of these 

e Roman, but the ereater number are 
Gt that sort commonly catled Medallas 
descon cidas, (unknown coin) and eene- 
ray beleved to be Celuberic. About 
twenty years ago were found on the 
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Same hid, a niass of silver and another of 
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be bbe ited dowa, , 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, | 
N addition to the revolution which 
] Mr. Davy’s late important experi 
ments on the alkalis will probably effect 
in the science of chemistry, may we not 
also regard them as an introduction toa 
greater change in the world of fashionf 
For the power of his galvapic troughs ap- 
pears so wonderful, that we must not de- 
spair of his decomposing even the protox- 
ide of carbon; or in other words, we may 
expect that he will be able to make dia- 
monds. Yet probably at most he could 
only succeed in forming diamond dust, as 
the diamonds at present so much 1n ree 
quest are crystallized carbon. 
If thissupposition be deemed visionary, 
T hope the following will meet with a 
kinder reception. Is it not likely that 
the alkaline base possesses great power 
over the animal frame? Might it not su- 
persede the use of mercury in venereal 
cases? Indeed it appears to me, that 
mercury owes its influence to the great 
similarity, which it bears to this substance, 
existing as a component part of the soda 
inthe semen. Neither is it rash to ale 
firm that this metallic base might proha- 
bly be administered with success in the 
gravel, &c. where soap is frequently 
tound to be beneficial. 
Your's, &e. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
An accovnt of the ESTABLISHMENT Of 
PRESBYTERIAN DISSENTERS Gf HiNCK~ 
LEY; with @ LIST Of MINISTERS, from 
their COMMENCEMENT to the PRESENT 
PEKIOD, 1508, 
if ENRY WATTS, of Sidney college, 
Cambridge, took his degree of 
M.A. in 1651; was presented to the rec- 
tory of Swepston, in the county of Lei- 
cester, by the parliamentary committee 
of sequestrators, on their dispossessing 
the Rev. Francis Standish from that 
hving, who with his wife and children 
were turned out of the parsonage house, 
and was reduced to great straivhts. He 
died before the restoration. Mr. Watts, 
iC Appears, was not in possession of a 
permanent situation; for in 1662, he was 
ejected from Swepston, having several 
children, and removed to Weddington, a 
ttle village in Warwickshire, where he 
lived about twenty years; and at length 
reinoved trom thence to Barweil, in Lei- 
Cestershire. A legal toleration being 
eranted to the dissenters, he, at the re- 
bt of many inhabitants, preached 
pudlicly at the ueighbouriug market-town 
ve) 
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of Hinckley, on the Sunday in the after- 
noon ; and was well pleased with the op- 

portunity of exercising his miuistry He 

had mauy hearers, to whom he constantly 

preached. Lic settled a serious congre- 
gation of chrisuans, among whoin he be- 
stowed his labours without any acknow- 
ledgment trom them, except a few in- 
considerable presents, and contiaued to 
preside over them ull he was removed by 

death, February 2, 1690, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. He was burned in 
the church at Barwell, and tis funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Paget, rector of that parish, who 
gave a very excellent character of him ; 
mentioning amongst other things, * his 
obliging temper and gentlemanly beha- 
viour; hus great friendliness, and useful- 
ness in reconciling differences, to the 
saving great expences in law; his exem- 
plariness in relative duties, and particu- 
larly in the management of his family, 
which was attended with a remarkable 
blessing from Heaven; his great modera- 
tion and charity, which recommended 
him to the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, who treated bim with great respect; 

signifying withal, that he was such a reli- 
gious, conscientious, useful person, that 
not only lis numerous family, but the 
public also, had a great loss by his de- 
cease,’ Many wondered at his noncon- 
formity, conside ring his increasing fami- 
ly ; but that was not the least te mptation 
to him, to act contrary to the dictates of 
his own conscience, though he had good 
preferment in the church offered him. 

Ile trusted Providence; and God remark- 
ably blessed and prospered him. Ten 
of his thirteen children lived to be men 
aud women, whom he educated in a man- 
ner consistent with his character, and 
comfor tably provided tor their subsistance 
in the world. 

Mr. Watts, was the first regular pres- 
byterian minister at Hinckley. [lis suc- 
cessor was Mr. John Sowthall, who died 
December the 9th, 1705, aged thirty 

eight years, and was buried on the 12th 
of December, in the south-aile of Hinck- 
ley church; and his wife Mrs, Anne 
Sowthail, de ‘parted this life February 4th, 
1709, aced forty. 

The next in succession was Mr. Wil- 
liam Biiby in 1706, who continued with 
them till Janu: ry, 17223 and as this was 
before the building of the present meet- 
Ing- House, their assembly was at that time 
held ina part of the minister’s dwelling- 
house. 

‘Lhe next in order was the Rev, Jolin 








Jennings, M.A. who was a gentleman of 


great learning, piety, and usetuiness. He 
first succeeded his father in the care of 
his dissenting congregation at NKibworth, 
where he also opened an academy for 
training up young men to the ministry; 
a work for which he was exceedingly 
well qualitied. In March, 1722, Mr. 
Jennings lett Kibworth, and removed to 
Hinckle ‘y, where he coutinued to preside 
over his academy, and was pastor of the 
congresation all his death; for, taking an 
occasional Journey to London, i June, 
1723, he caagh { the small- pox, and died 
on his return to linckley, July Stn, 17235, 
The presbyterian or old meetin: s-house, 
which is a large and good building, was 
built in 1722, under the auspices of Mr. 
Jennings, and, which is ditferent from 
what is cbservable in ocher erections of 
the same kind, there are, as it were, be- 
hind the pulpit, and to the right ard left 
af it, two small galleries, or rather boxes, 
not ‘alike those of a playhous se, which 
were purposely designed for his pupils, 
who subscribed five “pounds fifteen shil- 
lings and sixpence towards the building. 
In 1723, Mr. Jennings published Two 
Discourses: the tirst, Of Preaching Christ ; 
the second, OF particular and experi- 
mental preaching; with a pretace by 
the Rev. Mr. Isaac Watts. ‘These Dis- 
courses are said to have been so highly 
thoucht of at the time as to have been 
recommended by two bishops at their 
Visitations of their clergy, and translated 
also into the G Ferman language by the or- 
der of the divinity projessor at [Halle, in 
Saxony; as well as to be printed a second 
time in 1726 Mr. Jennings publish- 
ed also, A Genealogical Table of the 
Kings of England, for the space of nine 
hundred years. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Mr. Norris, of Welford, 
from John V. 85. ‘He was a burning 
and « shining Jicht: and ye were willing 
for a season to rejoice in his light ;” words, 
which were thought to have a striking 
propriety in them when applied both to 
hina an d his people. Among Mr. Jen- 
nings’s pupils were several young men, 
who afterwards distinguished thems elves 
for their learning and usefulness; who 
did honour to their tutor, and were an 
ornament to the diss¢ating munistry. 
—Dr. Phihp Doddriulge was one of 
them, who succeeded Mr. Jennings in the 
direction of the academy, and always 
spoke of his tutor with the nighest respect 
and veneration. ‘The first sermon Mr. 
Doddridse ever preached, was at Hin ‘ie 
ley on the 2@d of July, 1722. Mr. 
Jenmigs 
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— 
Jennings had, someume betore his death, 
give 1 it AS fils pth iginc nt, that he thought 


Mr. Doddrudze the most likely ot any of 


his pupils, to pursue the schemes which 
he had ! formed. Accordingly atter the 
death of his tutor, he consulted several of 
hus thiends, ps aruiculaily Drs. Watts and 
(| wi y earaestly pressed him to the 
undertaking. He re-opened the academy 
at Harborough, at Midswamer, 1729, 
and towards the latter end of the same 
vear, removed to Northampion, There 
he resided for near two and twenty years; 
with what reputation and success, both as 
a ninister and a tutor, the world has 
lone been informed. Dr. Doddridce 
died at Lisbon, whithe : he went for the 
recovery of his health, Oct tober 26, 1751, 
aved nity. \fr er his a at lh, the ac ademy 
was removed trom nt npton to Da- 
vel ntry, and plac ed under the care ot the 
Rev. Mr. (att rwards Dr.) Caleb Ash- 
worth, who died July 18, 1775, aged 
fifty-three. Dr. Doddridge always con- 
tinued a great veneration tor bis Leices- 
tershire trends, anaoue- 


arke 


t whom his amie 
Nistry was opened, whieh 1s fully evinced 
34 the dedication to lisSermons to Young 
Persons, winch were published in De- 
cember, 1754, when his young friends at 
Winckley are particuiarly mentioned, 
Mir. Jeumings was succeeded in the 
MMIStrs by ie Rev. Mr. Robert Dane 
son, who settied amonest them in 1795 
aid continued there for more than 
tventvehve years. [n lis time, about 
the vear 1727, was built by i lon 
tie gallery, and the mecting- house un- 
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lion am 1740. Mr. Dawson died 
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June 20th, 1751, in the sisty-sixth year 

of his age, and was burted June the 99d 
~ > ; 
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sister of William Elurst, esq. of Hinckley, 

high-sheritt for Leicestershire in 1778. 

Mr. White, (who was bora in London 

and educ: ited first under Dr. Doddridge, 

at ngiinn 28 and afterwards at Da. 
ventry under Cale »h Ashworth), c mitinued 
at Hine! kley till the death of Kung Geoige 

IL. in 1760, on which occasion he preach 
ed and published a sermon, and after. 
wards week to Leeds; whence, on the 
death of Dr. Chandier, in 1766, he was 
called. to assist as jomt pastor to Dr, 
Amory, 10 the con; vregation Of protestant 
dissenters at the Old Jewry ; and on the 
death of Dr. Amory 10 1774, was chosen 
sole pastor. Mr. WV inte published a 
sermon for the charity-school, Gravel- 
lane, Southwark; and a third in 1771, 

preached at the Old Jewry, October 27, 
that year, on the atlecting deaths of Ars. 
Poole, her two sons and daughter, who 
all died in the space of tive di LYS, of an 


Inflamm vatory sore throat; and in 1774, 


his address at the grave of Dr. Amory, 
oe to a funeral sermon by Dr. 

Flexman. He also pul blished a * Ch: ge” 

at the ordination of his friend Mr. Jobn 
Prior Estlin, at Bristol, who was born at 
Ilinckley, April 9, 1747. Mr. White 
died at Islington, March 3, 1783. His 
widow, Mrs, W Lite, is still living at her 
native place, 

Qu Mr. White teaving Hinckley, he 
was succeeded in the ministry in 1765, by 
Mr. Vhorawas Porter, who married Jane, 
daughter of Willian Boys, esq. lieu 
tenant-governor of the royal hospital, in 
Greenwich. She died and was buried in 
the meeting-house, at Thnckley. Mr. 
Porter lett the congregation in 1772. 

And the next in succession, was Mr. 
John Philipps, who came in ‘the same 
year, a young man of p Oaising attaln- 
nents, asa dissenting minister ¢o Hinck- 
ley ; but possessing a miud tuo active for 
such an obscure ‘lite, he dechined that 
professisn in 17728, for a more lucrative 
one-——the law. ln this gentleman, an 
Observation frequently made, Is fully ex- 
empliiied; that abilities and industry, 
lowever employed, seldum fail of suc- 
cess. Laving cutered himself a student 
of the Middle Temple, aad passed the 


sual routine of education, with more 


-than common attent; ns he was called to 


bar, where he prac ctised with success, 
ie 


period was uot then arrived for the 
wc those talents which afterwards 
Hone $o Couspicu: uusiv; Mr. Fox’s me- 
naiiie seryuny on the Westminster 
elecuon called them forth. He was re« 
tained as counsel on the occasion, and 
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acquitted himself with much honour, Pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of the elec- 
tion-laws, every Cc candidate was anxious 
to have the advantage of his abilities. He 
afterwards retired to the country tor the 
study ot avriculture. To a theoretical 
kuowledge he united a practical, and it 
was always attended with the most be- 
neticial etfects. As a companion, he was 
courted by all, possessing an uncommon 
find of anecdote and the politest man- 
ners. His knowledve was as extensive 
zs his mind was enlightened ; and nothing 
was designed by him but his perseverance 
aud resolution carried into etfect. Fa- 
mily he had none, but he was the com- 
mon parent af mankind, and always re- 
lieved their wants with cheartulness, 
John Ph fine, | esy. barrister at law, died 

at Carmarthen, Jul y 19, 1803, in the 
fitty-sixth veer of his age. He published 
an octavo volume of Cm 3 of controveried 
Liections, 1730. 

Qn Mir. Philipps leaving Minckley, 
he was succeeded in the ministry by Mr. 
‘Thomas Burkitt, who continued there but 
a few years, an ‘d kept a boardimy-school 
ter young ladies, and now resides at 
ixenuciworth, as the pastor of a dissen- 
ting congregation there. Afterwards 
came Mr. William Severn, in 1788, an 
able and popular preacher, who removed 
to Norwich, and <P went to Kud- 
derminster, bat at prem nt lives at Hull, 
Mr. Severn, is the author of, “A Vindi- 
cation of the t aieeae Yeblshed in 
November, 1606. And Dito ices ae 
has been the worthy Rev. Mr. John 
Lane, who came to Hinckley, as ministe 
of the congregation, in 1796, and pai 
yeurs kept a boardiny-school tor young 
gentlemen; but preached his iast sermon 
pre parative to his remo al to Kiddermin- 
mae on the 29th. Neweash er, 18097, 
from Ronutns, cha . x. ver. 1. ‘* Bre- 
thren, wy “ heait’s désire and prayer to 
God for Usracl is, that they might be 
saved :” which was a most exceilent and 
interesting discourse, calculated to hn- 
prove the minds of bis hearers, aud im- 
press them with, the important duties of re- 
ligion, and concluded with bis earnest 
prayer for their earthly and cternal wel- 
fare. 

—F Ee 
For the Month!y Magazine. 
On svusitce: gud HUMANITY to BRUTE 
A N I if M 4 I *) 
(Concluded fiom p. 542, tol. 24.) 
HERE were Betblem Gabor in all 
T countries, and they have left a very 
extensive posierity tit is not my busi- 
hess ty Make chem any y reproaches, tor a 
1 
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reason which I am not quite imprudent 
enough to assign. Yet it is absolutely 
necessary to remember and describe 
them, im order to enter radically and 
earnestly Into ® quesuion of this kind, 
Their numbers may be dimiuaished, but 
they can never become extivet, and 
their passiveness and sutierauce only can 
be counted upon, To recur to the first 
inteution uf rendering justice, in which 
Compassion is necessarily ie! we to 
brutes as well as men, the first aud wren 
step,as lias been said, uiust be taken by 
the civil government. It is matter of 
right or itis nothing, aud besides the law: 
will hold out a; vreat and venerable exame- 
ple. On this Snatnaintinnds. and ov the ex- 
amples and discriminating precepts of the 
actively Virtus US, Inusl be rearea the ce 
neval and habitual praciice of she wing 
Jusuce and mercy to beasts. Nothing of 
this desirable kind however can bel \oped 
whiist a buil is chamed to the stake and 
baiied by act of parliament!—at Wind- 
sor, under the eye of the first magistrate, 
and forthe ediiication of the youth ol the 
first school in the country, 

Vhe Windsor and ton exomples point 
forcibly to two most material branches of 
our subject, wamely discrimination and 
the education of youth. As to the first, 
to witness the voluntary combat of dog 
and bull, those matural enemies, or were 
they not natural enemies, would not, that 
[ am _apyeens, merit the sugma of bar- 
havity, wlicu Consists entirely inthe force 
used, the siakiag down, wud the tortures 
iniiicted on the miserable captive, oft- 
times to initate aud subdue a naturally 
meek and mild disposition, and total dis- 
Inchination tu crueity and combat. We 
have heard much of the ability and skil- 
ful Gtcues of the game bull, and even his 
fondness for the enchanting pastime of 
being bound to the ring and baited! Se 
we bave of the happiness, contentment, 
and mirth of slaves and prisoners foe 
debt. To proceed tu the second—the de- 
fective education of children tar surpasses 
or rather swallows up all other causes of 
inhumanity. There are certain princi 
ples with ‘which it is held so absolutely 
necessary to replenish the infant mind and 
neniory, that room can be found in few 
aac fior principles, at least precepts, of 

a minor consequence indeed, one ut sbich 
is the moral obligation of justice. And 
granting that childre: 1 or.adults are taught 
principles of Justice in a general way, 
whoever dreams of applying thean, point- 
edly, and discrimin: tively, to brutes; in 
respect to which, it is held sufficient to 
repeat, “ A just man is merciful to his 

beat ;” 
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beast; witha little intelligence or mean- 
ing, as the utinest Jatitude of convemence 
ean require. Children are aren invari 
bly bred up to, and encourages m deeds 
of flagrant crueiwty Lo auinials, trom the 
outraged foclines of which they iistince 
tively, as well as by example, expect to 
derive sensations of pleasure aud delight ; 
and the association of the horse and the 
whip produces 1 the minds not mm Ine 
fants only, the suaple convicuion, that the 
horse was made to be whipped, and the 
whip wus made for the havse, which species 
of logic, the natural growth of the minds 
ef coachmen, grouins, of the masters and 
mistresses, and the young gentlemen and 
ladies. is seldom or ever burdened with 
such unnecessary adjuncts, as whether 
the horse has merited the whip, or whe- 
ther the intlictor of the punishment bath 
any judgement at allin shat matter. But 
practi ul justice and Compassion towards 
beasts, neither have, nor ever had a place 
over the whole earth, barbaric or civilized : 
interest is deemed all in all; when that 
requires they should be flayed or dissected 
alive, they are so served. Nor can of+ 
ten, even genius, talents, and learning, 
discern ought of wrong ti this, on which 
perhaps the customary moral had pre- 
vented them even trom bestowing a 
thought, untilawakened trom their men- 
tal shonber to irksome and painful 
hevht, by the jucubrations of some senti- 


mental rhapsodist,who thence earned their 


most hearty contempt. When the tune- 
ful ancient tiught that a young bullock 
must be tortured to death, inorder to ge- 
nerate bees, his idea extended not be- 
youd the protit and the honey; the prin- 
ciple of justice could scarcely enter into 
his recollection, tor what man iv his wits 
could think of yoking togedier bulls and 
yustice? Neither the Gua? 
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bable, anvex the idea of crucity t ycutting 
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have rendered them actively coimpase 
sionate. I disallow and abhor all punish- 
ments which have revenge for their ob. 


ject: their futility is equal to their cruel 


ty; but when I fist read Beuce’s book, 
that malice so natural to the heart of 
inan arouse spontaneously in mine, and [ 
could not avoid wishing him under the 
hands of a cannibal, who would have mo- 
devately contented iumself with a steak 
of halfa pound only. And at last sucha 
retaliative stroke might have produced 
smart to the body, without a sense of 
conviction to the immd of Bruce. Not 
improbably, so soon as he should have 
become cunvalescent, he would have be- 
gun to raciocinate straight forward, that 
he was not an ox. 

‘The above sentiments bring to my re- 
collection, that which L apprehend to be 
one of the very few errors, in Mr, God- 
wi’s inquirer, a work of a superior 
stamp, and certainly among the best 
which the modcrn press has produced, 
‘The author seems to me, to give too great 
a latitude to his arguments, 11 Opposition 
to innate ideas, and perhaps to follow 
authority with too little reserve. I con- 
ceive that experience has totally swept 
away ail doubt of innate properties, both 
of body and mind. Precisely the same 
place, air, education, food and ha- 
bits, will, and do often produce dispo- 
sitions in associated individuals, hu- 
man or brute, totally dissimilar, Two 
children shall be trained up equally 
aud togetier, and the maturity of the 
one shall produce the feclings of an 
angel, that of the other the obduracy of 
Belzebub. I speak of what I have seen. 
I have known two colts bred in the same 
paddock, aud trained inthe same stable; 
the one has proved, through life, full of 
the nulk of animal kindness, the other 
under the perpetual influence of the de- 
mon of viciousness, a sincere provi of 
which he actually gave, by tearing out 
the entrails of one of his attendants. Ex- 
amples of similar tendency are too nume- 
rous to be treated as exceptions to gene- 
ral rules, if we may not be allowed to call 
the contrary the side of exceptions. It 
is reierred to philosophers who have lei- 
sure, to decide which is the rule and 
which the exception. One more of the 
sncUurie of Mr. Godwin. In the aforesaid 
Work, making mightily light of the talent 
"teary... he seems to refer even the 
highest excellence*of the art to study, 
assiduity, and perseverance. Who would 
not spend his days chearfully in study, 
With assiduity and perseverance, iv order 
to be cuabled to write like Godwin ! 
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It is to the law, then, in the first in- 
stance, andto'an improved system of edu- 
cation, in which the principles of justice 
shall be more specifically and practically 
applied, and with an especial regard to 
the care of brute animals; and to the 
establishment of general and fashionable 
habitudes of compassion, that we are to 
look for the completion of that more hu- 
manized system of morals, to which we 
aspire. If the real triends of humanity 
in this country be sufficiently numerous, 
and would be suthciently active, their 
gradual influence with the great body of 
the people cannot be doubted, on a ques- 
tion which must surely be held conge- 
nial with the general English feeling: and 
more especially certain would the success 
be, should their endeavours be grounded 
on the dicta of rational nature and prac- 
tical use; neither vitiated by hypocriti- 
cal moderation, nor rendered tutile by 
attempts ata millenarian perfecubility, 
which involves nothing but absurdity, im- 
possibility, and nonsense. 

Your Dover Correspondent, ‘ A Con- 
stant Reader,’ (vol, xxi. p. S44,) proves 
himself a true friend to practical hu- 
manity, by the well-founded complaint he 
has instituted in your Court of Consci- 
ence, against the useless cruelties inflict- 
ed upen impounded animals, which, by a 
stupid and usual mistake, are punished, 
often with a rigour unto death, for the 
misdemeanours of their owners. Thus a 
gentleman being offended by another on 
horseback, will, by way of revenging him- 
self, inflict a dreadful wound on the of- 
tender’s horse—(actual fucts)—and a 
blackguard, having received an injury or 
atfrout from the proprietor of a horse, 
will take his revenge onthe proprietor by 
tearing from the roots the tongue of the 
horse, or leaving him in the field houghed 
and hamstrung, according to ancient ex= 
suuple! The instances of the sheep and 
horse, adduced by § A Constant Reader,’ 
are too common ; and amongst divers si- 
milar, [recollect one, many years since, of 
a poor ass, which would literally have pe- 
rished by famine, but for the locks of hay 
carried daily tothe pound, for more than a 
week, by inyself and another boy. Were 
a particular statute necessary in this case, 
Ican only say, that we have many sta- 
tutes the objects of which are of less 
worth; but nothing farther is needful 
than a moderate sense of humanity in the 
otticers of a parish about to erect or re- 
pair a pound, which will prompt their re- 
collection, that in every such receptacle 
a shed to shelter the poor prisoners trom 

Mentuty Mae., Ne, 167. 
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the rigours of the weather, is absolutely 
necessary, together with regular food, 
The animal to be sold in time, to repay 
their expence. : 

If I understand Mr. Goodman aright 
(vol. xxi. p. 353,) the defect to which 
he alludes in cows and sheep, of ¢ certain 
fibres growing trom the lungs to the sides 
of thuse animals,’ is the common case 
of the lungs being found in a state of ad- 
hesion to the pleura, or tegument of the 
chest. It is a symptom of various dis« 
eases, generally of the consumptive class ; 
and Mr, G.’s supposition, that it more 
frequently happens in young animals, is 
well founded. The animal in which this 
adhesion may be suspected to have taken 
place, had better be immediately slaugh- 
tered, since they seldom thrive afters 
wards ; or if they do amend, it is usually 
in adegree too slow to repay the expence 
of their maintenance. The Jews, I be- 
lieve, in ancient times, pronounced every 
beast unclean in which there appeared 
any sigus ef disease :—not so the modern 
Jew butchers of Whitechapel, who, Ll have 
reason to think, never reject an animal 
which they have purchased, for such a 
trifle as the adhesion of the lights. I 
have attended to the opening same scores 
of carcases in which this defect has been 
found, but without discovering, from 
want of sufficient attention, probably, 
those fibres spoken of by Mr. Goodman, 
I return him thanks for the information. 

On the horse-chesnut tree, the infor 
mation given by Ellis, of Gaddesden, an 
original and generally excellent practical 
writer on husbandry, is totally defective. 
Many trials were made in consequence of 
his recommendation, of the horse-ches- 
nut with hogs; but without the smallest 
success. ‘The nuts seem destitute of nu- 
triment, and, when swelled with water, 
inflate and disagree with all animals. 
Were they of any utility as cattle-food, 
probably the best mode of preparation 
would be to kiln-dry, or bake them, after 
being sodden. Horses are said to be fed 
with them in Turkey; but they are said 
to gripe and disagree with those few 
horses which bave been brought to taste 
them in this country. The whole use of 
this tree is for ornament, and for the 
beauty of its flowers; but wherever it is 
grown, this loss ensues, that a sweet-ches- 
nut, one of the most valuable of timber- 
trees,might have been produced in its roo n. 

I fear Mr. Lofit’s two method’s of kill- 
ing eels will fail in utility, the one being 
attended witn toomuch trouble, the other 
scarcely effectual. ‘The certaim way to 
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deprive them instantly of life and feeling, 
‘+s that which will have a similar effect 
upon the whole animal creation, namely ’ 
to divide the spinal marrow. This may 
be effected in the eel by a deep wound 
made just behind the head, or, as we 
should say, in the nape of the neck. 
Doubtless the eel may move after this, 
as a convulsive motion of the muscles 
will remain in a decapitated body; but 
a separation of the marrow from the 
brain is supposed to destroy all sense of 
pain, and is the most deadly wound 
which can be inflicted; and, as an Irish 
fishman lately said in my hearing, if an 
eel chuses to live after such a body-blow 
as that, he may e’en take his own choice, 
and by Jasus, nobody can help it! Other 
fish may be put to rest in a similar way, 
or by thrusting an awl, or any pointed 
instrument, through the brain, 

This topic naturally extends to other 
animals. Great pains have been taken 
to introduce the Continental mode of 
killing oxen, by dividing the spinal mar- 
row, and it is most easy and effectual ; 
but the obstinate attachment of butchers 
to knock-down arguments seems uncon- 
querable. These fellows plead that they 
can fell an ox at a blow: but the writer 
of this has been the reluctant and mise- 
rable} witness of a wretched animal, the 
tamest possible, receiving a score blows, 
and yet bursting his bonds, and escaping 
his savage executioners. It afterwards 
took several blows to bring this tortured 
victim to the ground. It was dreadful to 
observe the terrified feelings of the poor 
beast in his apprehensive eyes! yet the 
whole scene afforded high pleasurable 
gratification to the beasts in human 
shape which surrounded him. As butch- 
ers will not relinquish this cruel practice, 
they ought to be provided with leathern 
winkers, or blinds, to hang over the eyes 
ot the beast, by which he would be pre- 
vented from seeing and expecting the 
fatal stroke, and a penalty ought to be 
unposed on a neglect of their use. The 
beadle of the market migiit regulate the 
killing of eels, 

To extend this to two other objects— 
cats and dogs generally suffer unneces- 
sary outrages on their feelings, in the 
necessary, often merciful step, of de- 
priving them of life. From their activity 
— epee Papa. it is, indeed, no easy 

y to kill a cat, from which cause we 
may 8 _— pon of their sufferings, I 
remember a lady at Brentfo 
weary of her ent bie some ae 
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unfeeling rascal was seen holding the for. 
saken animal up by the tail, to drop into 
the jaws of four or five hunting-dogs, by 
which, after a conflict of considerable 
length, to’ use the expression of my in- 
formant, ‘ its quivering heart and bowels 
were torn out!’ A late author has, in- 
deed ignorantly, repeated the nonsense 
of Buffon, about the se/fish and bad qua- 
lities of the cat; and such groundless 
notions have ever exposed those useful 
domestics to the most barbarous usage 
and neglect. The easiest way to send an 
unfortunate and useless cat to its place 
of rest, is to tie it up ina bag, stun it with 
an effectual blow upon the head, and 
then commit the bag to a pail of water, 
holding the bag pressed down with a mop 
or broom. Fewstruggles will ensue. In 
hanging a dog, most painful and disgust- 
ing as usually practised, a haadkerchief 
or bandage should be made fast upon his 
eyes, and a decisive blow Jaid upon his 
head, previously to his being drawn up. 
Let none think slightly of reducing the 
mass of suffering, whether of men or 
beasts; but whoever is so disposed, is 
welcome to find a parody for Swift’s well- 
known rule, that “ a clean man is a man 
of nasty ideas.” 

In the important affair of fleas, I can 
promise W. J. J. redress with the utmost 
confidence. If he will take the pains to 
turn over the noble historian, Lord Cla- 
rendon, he will find, in a certain page, 
but [ cannot say which, that in a certain 
conversation held between that noble 
lord and the Earl of Essex, the earl re- 
marked on a somewhat different occa- 
sion, that * stone-dead hath no fellow.” 
Sat verbum. And Lassure W. J. J., onl 
know not how many vears’ experience, 
that there is no remedy for the plague of 
fleas, but in totally destroying them, 2 
thing to be accomplished by attention 
and perseverance. Nothing can with- 
stand the possibility and practice of era- 
dication. The marks of fleas upon the 
necks of the children of property, too 
often visible, are most scandalous tokens 
ofa defect of cleanliness and economy 
inthe nursery. Ablutions and cleanli- 
ness are the first steps, the next, diurnal 
measures of extermination, whilsta single 
flea is left, supposing even the hunt to 
Continue ten years. In March and Sep- 
tember this species of game, to destroy 
which requires no licence, is said to be 
most plentiful. The hunters should well 
beat those convenient coverts, the blan- 
kets. W ashing the floors and walls of 
the rooms with lime-water, is said to be 
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a good auxiliary practice. If a person 
be obliged to sleep in a strange bed, and 
apprehends that his rest may be disturb- 
ed by fleas or bugs, it is probable that a 
bag of camphor worn in his bosom may 
be more effectual than it was in the bo- 
som of Mrs. Lee. As to a remedy tor 
the tumour occasioned by the bite of a 
bug or flea, should any be thought ne- 
cessary, I would recommend campho- 
rated spirit and distilled vinegar, equal 
parts, British fleas, it is true, are not 
animals of that magnitude and conse- 
quence which they are in Russia, where 
in the summer season they animate, in 
myriads, the dust of the high roads, and 
are of such a goodly stature, that a tra- 
veller, may en passant, view all their parts, 
and even their occupations and diver 
sions; yet the former are troublesome 
enough, and they who will not be at the 
pains to destroy, may enjoy. 

I am, Sir, one who has ever desired to 
be, to the utmost of his extremely limited 
power, 

A FRIEND TO THE FRIENDLESS. 
—e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
S a part of your Magazine has been 
devoted to the admission of clas- 
sical subjects, I have been induced to 
send you a literal translation of Virgil’s 
Description of the Shield of Aineas. It 
may be doubted, whether any part of the 
{Kneid displays greater descriptive abi- 
lity, or a more insinuating address, than 
this beautiful episode. The compliment 
to Augustus is not so laboured and arti- 
ficial as that prefixed to the third book of 
the Georgics, which has met with such 
warm approbation from the late learned 
Bishop of Worcester. And with respect 
to the powers of description exhibited 
throughout the whole, I know of no part 
of the Aeneid in which se much is ef- 
fected in so small a space. As the Poet 
is describing a piece of exquisite art 
and workmanship, so we may observe 
that all the circumstances selected are of 
a ptcturesgue character, and such as 
would be the leading ideas of a painter 
who attempted the same subject. If we 
compare it with Tasso’s description of a 
shield presented to Rinaldo by the her- 
mit, we are enabled instantly to estimate 
the dithculty of such episodes, and to 
perceive the great superiority of Virgil’s 
genius. I will not now detain the reader 


by any further observations; though at a 
future period I may perhaps enter fully 
on a survey of the comparative merits of 


Virgil’s Deseription of the Shield of ZEneas. 
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all the descriptions of a similar nature, in 
Homer, Hesiod, Nonnus, Statius, Silius 
Italicus, Tasso, Ariosto, and Fenelon. 


THE SHIELD OF ANREAS. 
‘Virg. ZEn. 1. 8, 1. 608. 


“© Veil’d in a silv’ry cloud, the Cyprian 
queen 

Glides down to earth. Her godlike son, ree 
tir’d 

In some lone vale, and near a shaded 
stream, 

She from afar beheld, and meeting hail'd. 

Lo! here, my son, the promis’d gifts I 
bring 

Wrought by my consorts’ art. Fear not with 
these 

Fierce Turnus or the proud Laurentian host 

To challenge to the fight.” She said, and 
clasp’d 

The hero to her breast. 
arms 

Dispos’d beneath a fronting oak, with joy 

fEneas views the gift divine, and scans 

With curious eye each well-constructed 
part. 

Nor thus content to gaze, the crested helm, 

Which flam’d aloft, he handles and ree 
views 3 

Lifts the destructive sword, and brazen mail, 

Which, like the azure cloud, that glows from 
far, 

Ting’d by the sun's last rays, shone red a8 
blood ; 

Nor less the plated greaves, and iron spear, 

And shield, that things ineffable display’d. 


Here the prophetic artist, skill’d in times 
As yet untold the Hesperian story grav’d. 
There the long race of young ulus’ blood, 
And all their wars in order grac’d the 
shield. 

In Mars’ green cave the parent wolf was seen 

To lick the fearless babes. They at her teat 

Lay sportive! while, with neck strech’d back, 
the dam 

Alternate fondles each; and with her tongue 

Fashions their pliant limbs. Near these was 
Rome, 

And from the crowded Circus rudely torn 

The Sabine maids, whose wrongs once more 
to arms 

Rouse the stern Cures, and their ancient 
king. 

At length, their rage appeas’d, at Jove’s high 
shrine 

The well-arm’d monarchs stood. 
hand 

A fed’ral goblet shone. 


The glitt’ring 


In either 


The victim slain 


Confirm’d the plighted league. Not far ree 
mov’d, 

Impetuous chariots piecemeal dragg’d the 
corse 


Of perjur’d Metius, whose torn limb; bedew 
The forest brambles, that ’neath Tul lus’ car 
Isriguous blush, and dsop with human gore. 


There 
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There banish'd Tarquin’s cause the Tuscan 

kigg ; 

Fspousing !aid distressful siege to Rome. 

To arms her gen’rous sons indignant rush 

In freedom’s holy cause. The artist God — 

Well had the prince’s rage, and threat’ning 
mien 

Pourtray’d; while Cocles dares the bridge dee 
Stroy, 

And liberated Clelia tempts the stream. 

Manlius aloft, the Capitol his care, 

Stood near Jove’s temple; last resort of 
Rome. 

Here from the gilded porch the silver bird 

Proclaim’d aloud the Gauls’ obscure ap- 
proach. 

They climbing silent up the thorny pass 

Had reach’d the brow, befriended by the 
night, 

And now the conquer’d fortress seemed their 
own. 

Their saffron hair, and garments strip’d with 
gold, 

The shield display’d. Around their milk- 
white necks 

The goldennecklace hung. Marching secure 

Behind an ample shield, an Alpine spear 

Proudly they brandish high in either hand. 


Hard bye, the dancing Salii seem’d to 

move 

And naked priests of Pan, with Flamens 
grave, 

Whose heads a fleece begirds, and on whose 
arms 

Th’ ancillia shone, from realms immortal 
dropt. 

Thro’ the throng’d streets the modest matrons 
pass’d, 

And in soft cars their pomp mysterious held. 

Far hence remov'd, th’ infernal regions gap’d, 

The seats profound of Tartarus’ God. 


Here 
crimes 

Aveng’d in hell the wondrous shield ex- 
pos'd. 


And Catiiine, from nodding cliff on high 
Suspended, felt the ruthless Furies’ ire. 
Apart the just possess’d their peaceful seat, 
While Cato gave the blest assembly law. 


The sea with golden surface raging wide 
Litted its hoary billows near: and round 
The dolphins silv’ry hordes with sa eepy 

tails , 
_? si * . . e 
Skim o'er the ‘quid plain, or cleave the fluod. 
Iu centre of the shield the brazen fleets 
Were seen im battle near the Actian point: 
There might the eye regard with dread ariay 


ave their troubled heads in air: 
and Cesar, on the crowded peop sublime 

Wi! Sernart ' , Poh , 
\ bit C rate, pro} aly xOds 
course, ) 


L-ucate glowing, and the ¢ 
. > 


olden Waves 
Refulge nt he 


attend his 


eating his country tothe fight; his brows 
#sugust beam sacred fires; whilst o'er his 


rhe ad 


The ] slian star its happy ton 
- ¢ 


eluilence pOUrs, 


~ 
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There, favor’d by the winds, and heav’n bes 
nigny 

Agrippa fiercely braves th’ embattled foe ; 

The warriors temples shone with naval 
crown, 

Illustrious mark of glory won in fight. 

Next with barbarian troops, and motley 

arms, 

Victorious Anthony embodied brings 

The Eastern world, and all the distant 
tribes 

Of Egypt, Asia, and the farthest tracks 

Of Bactrian hills; and with them, (shame of 
Rome!) 

His Pharian bride.——The fleets contending 
meet, 

sencath the plying oars, and clashing beaks. 

The chafing billows foam. So huge their 
bulk, 

To fancy’s eye it seem’d uprooted swam 

Tl’ enormous Cyclades; or conflict dire 

Mountains with mountains wag’d—so violent 

‘The frequent shocks of tower’d ships, and 
men ! 

Around the blaze of tow, and hiss of darts 

Incessant spread. With recent gore dis- 
tain’d, : 

The wide domains of frighted Neptune blush, 


Amid these horrid scenes, with timbrels 

loud 

The queen excites her drooping host toarms, 

Unconscious of the asps, that hiss behind.— 

Anubis and ten thousand monster-gods 

With Neptune, Pallas, and the Cyprian 
queen, 

Wage war impetuous. ’Midst the fight die 
vine, 

Enraged Mars in beaming armour raves, 

And Furies fell, dire ministers of woe, 

And frantic Discord in her tatter’d robe, 

And wild Bellona with her blood-stain’d 
scourge. 

This Actian Phebus saw, and from the sky 

Bent his unerring bow, dispensing death. 

In panic haste th’ Egyptian bands appal’d, 

With irighted Arab, and Saban, flee. 

The queen herself with sails unfuri’d was 
seen 

To ask the passing Zephyr’s friendly aid 5 

And as they blew, she gave the silken cord. 

Her, ‘mid the slaughter, pale from conscious 
ericf 

Of lite’s sad period, borne by troubled waves, 

And fapygian blasts, the artist drew. 

While the swoln Nile, mourning her van- 
quish’d sons, 

Receives them in her bosom, and unfolds 

Fer azure mantle to the flying host, 

That seek retreat in all her streams profound. 

Meantime, great Cesar to his countrys’ gods 

Three hundred fanes, thro’ Rome’s immens¢ 
extent, 

Rears grateful in successive triumphs borne 


Her crowded walls around, whilst loud ap- 
Ppiause, 


And testive joys, thro’ all her streets resound. 
Miatrons 














Matrons in crowds the many temples throng: 

And at each altar smokes the victim steer, 

He, in bright Phebus’ marble porch en- 
thron’d. 

Reviews the various spoils, and now adjusts 

To lofty columns. In successive ranks 

‘The subject nations follow in the rear, 

Their language as their arms, and chequer’d 
dyess 

Dissimilar. Here might the Nomades 

Be trac’d, and Africans with zone unbound ; 

There the fierce Lelege, and quiver'd train 

Of dread Geloni, with the Carian band.— 

With waves unruffled old Euphrates roli’d, 

His surface now less rude. From clime re- 
mote 

The Morini were seen, and western Rhine 

With double horn. ‘The Caspian Dah there, 

And headlong waves of swift Araxes, stay’d 

Hy no obstructive bridge, had Vulcan graw’d. 


Such scenes the heavenly shield display’d, 
whose work 
The wond’ring hero scans, nor can divine 
The strange intent of all his mother’s gift 
Mysterious bears; but views with secret joy, 
And lifts unconscious on his nervous arm 
The wide renown and distant fate of Rome. 
A. B. E. 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCUM OF ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE. — No. XIV. 

DIDACTIC POETRY. 

HE epic and the drama are consi- 
dered the two highest kinds of poe- 

tical writing. But as the drama involves 
s0 many important points, and includes 
so many authors of such various and dif- 
ferent merit, we are induced to postpone 
that branch of our undertaking tll we 
have dismissed our review of the minor 
classes of the ancient poets. There is, 
besides, so much analogy between epic 
and didactic poetry, in the length and 
character of the poems_ included under 
those heads, that the one seemed neces- 
sarily destined to follow the other. Un- 
der the present head, we shall place the 
mythological or philosophical poems of 
Hesiod, Lucretius, Ovid, Virgil, and Ma- 
nilus. But, according to the plan we 
have announced, we premise a few ubser- 


vations on the particular description of 


poetry to which these authors belong. 

We have said that an epic poem is the 
recital of some illustrious enterprize, ina 
poetical form ; the end which it proposes 
1s to extend our ideas of human perfcc- 
tion, and excite our admiration, by a re- 
presentation of heroic deeds and virtuous 
characters. It is the humbler, though 
not less useful, design of didactic poetry, 
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to convey knowledge and instruction, 
under the pleasing garb of poetry. In 
substance it does not differ trom any phi- 
losophical, moral, or critical treatise in 
prose. Its next aim is to please, and, if 
possible, to interest ; but as its professed 
alin is tu instruct, there have arisen some 
critics who have refused to denominate 
as poetry what they consider only a string 
of useful precepts, ‘harmoniously convey- 
ed in verse, It is, they say, destitute of 
fiction, and fiction is essential to poetry, 
It may, however, be questioned if fiction 
be of the essence of poetry. Poetry is 
the art of painting to the imagination. It 
either represents sensible objects, or it 
delineates the affections and passions of 
the soul; or it contains certain abstract 
ideas, to which it gives a form and colour- 
ing. In the latter instance only can po- 
etry be said to feign; in the others, it 
imitates rather than creates. This posi- 
tion, which appears to us incontestible, 
once established, it follows that every 
discourse in verse is a poem. Whether 
the poet chuse some instructive subject, 
and treat it regularly and in form, or, 
without intending a great or regular work, 
he only inveigh against particular vices, 
or make observations on human life and 
characters, as in satires and epistles, they 
are all equaily poems. A didactic poem, 
in particular, when its design is under- 
stood and properly fulfilled, is a series of 
precepts illustrated and exemplified by 
pictures drawn from nature. The fiction 
isin the style, and not in the subject. 
Coldness and insipidity would be the in- 
evitable detects of a poem tormed with- 
out these essential ornaments. Nothing 
can be more insufferable than a subject, 
however sublime in itself, if it be treated 
by a feeble and languid versifier, who 
chills whatever he touches, and substi- 
tutes wit for genius, and argument for 
sensibility. The truth is, that there are 
few descriptions of poetry more suscepti- 
ble of embellishments than this. By the 
charm of easy versitication and harmoni- 
ous numbers, instruction 1s rendered 
more pleasing; the descriptions, episodes, 
and other ornaments, which it is allowed 
tu intermingle with its subject, detain 
and engage ‘the fancy. I[tis, in short, a 
field in which the genius, the learning, 
and the judgment of the poet, may be 
displaved to the greatest advantage. 

The first rule of a didactic poem is, 
that its subject should be solid and inte- 
resting. Its fundamental merit consists 


in sound thought, just principles, clear and 
apt ulustrations. 


It is theretore alwavs 
puintut 
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painful to see, ip the poem of Lucretius, 
and in the Essay on Man, of Pope, so 
much beautiful poetry employed in deve- 
loping the bad system of Epicurus, and 
the optimism of Leibnitz. Vhese poets, 
it is true, possessed a merit, independant 
of the chimeras of philosophy. The one 
has successfully combated the supersti- 
tion of his age, the other has sounded 
the human heart, and has consecrated 
some essential truths in the most harmo- 
nious verse. At the same time that the 
poet must instruct, he should enliven his 
wistructions by the introduction of such 
figures and circumstances as nay amuse 
the imagination, conceal the aridity of his 
subject, and embellish it with poetical 
colouring. Virgil, in his Georgics, is un- 
doubtedly the most perfect model of this 
kind. More modest than Lucretius in 
his choice of a subject, he chose to in- 
struct the agriculturist; but while he 
gives lessous to the labourer, he has en- 
obled agriculture itselt, and has raised to 
that most usetul of all human knowledge 
the most splendid monument that poetry 
could bestow. He has the art of raising 
and beautifying the most trivial circam- 
stance in rural life, and of diguitying the 
most humble occupation. He has con- 
quered the obvivus ditliculties of his de- 
sign by the force, the elegance, and the 
graces of his style; he has pated to 
the Imagination, with all the truth of na- 
ture, apparently the most trifling details; 
he has given interest to the formation of 
a furrow, and the construction of a 
plough, When he wishes to say that 
the labours of the country should be- 


© spring, he thus expresses him- 
sell :— 


Vere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus hu- 
mor 


5 et Zephyro putris se gleha resolvit ; 

‘epressO incipiat Jam tum mihi taurus ara- 
tro 

ingemere & sulco attritus splendescere vomer 


Lib. 1. 1. 43, 


_ Instead of telling his husbandman, in 
ia manguage, that his crops will fuil 
through bs ana 
pene bad management, {us language 
-) 

Heu, magnum alterius frustra spect: 


ibis acer. 
na is acer 


’ 
Conc ~9aQue t. or 
qv¢ famem an sylvis solabere quercd, 
Lib. I. 1. 158, 
Instead ot orderi hi 
Gere Hin to water his 
Ounds, he presents us with iful 
presets us with a beautiful 


—— 
. 


laudscape 
4 


Ecce supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 

Elicit : illa cadens, raucum per lzevia murmur 

Saxa Cietescatebrisque arentia temperat arva, 
Lib. 1, l. 108, 


Hesiod had gone before him in this 
pleasing species of poetry, but the slight. 
est examination will convince us how 
much superior Virgil is to the Greek. He- 
siod was more an agriculturist than a po- 
et. Intent ongiving the most wholesome 
instructions, he rarely pleases his readers, 
His rules of husbandry, however judi- 
cious and exact, are never varied by 
heauty or variety of digressions, His 
descriptions are natural; but there is too 
much confusion in his precepts, which 
are always loaded with details too mi- 
nute, and images often puerile and incon- 
sistent. Virgil has embraced only the 
first principles of agriculture, as a sci- 
ence; but when he descends to the mi- 
nutia of his subject, which is rarely the 
case, he has proved that poetry, inspired 
by genius, and corrected by judgment, 
can equally adorn the shears of the culti- 
vator, and the sword of the conqueror, 
Notwithstanding the apparent simplicity 
of his plan, he bas embellished his poem 
with the most sagacious observations, the 
most pleasing descriptions, and the most 
enchanting episodes. The necessity of 
these occasional transitions, to avoid the 
tardiness of a long and serious poem, has 
been acknowledged and contplied with by 
all the poets who have since imitated 
Virgil; such as Vanitre, Rapin, Thom- 
son, and Delille. 

The very common observation, “ that 
there is no rule without an exception,” 
ts peculiarly applicable to poetry. It is 
therefore almost superfluous to add, that 
there is awide ditference between barren 
insipidity, and unnecessary profusion. 
Though didactic poetry is in a high de- 
gree susceptible of embellishment, it de- 
imands more than any other the most ex- 
act medium between the two extremes. 
Much ul:duubtedly depends upon the 
subject. In the poets whom we have 


just named, the objects which they cele- 


brated were of all others the most likely 
to call forth all the flowers of poetry, and 
it seemed almost impossible that. they 
should avoid falling into that profusion of 
images and exuberance of diction, for 
which some of them have been censured. 
fo Virgil alone it appears to have been 
given to combine the opposite qualities 
of richness and judgment, and alternately 


to indulge, or restrain with so much ad- 


mirable 
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mirable propriety, the effusions of his ge- 
nius. 

Of another species of the didactic, 
which, without requiring so much as- 
sistance from the imagination of the poet, 
miay yet be rendered “equally luteresting 
and pleasing, Horace has lett us a noble 
specimen. In disclosing to the Pisos the 
rules of his art, he adopted a style clear, 
simple and unador ned. The same pvet 
who had been accustomed to the fire and 
irregular profusion of the ode, was satis- 
fied with the plain and familar language 
of instruction. He disdained to en- 
cumber with ornament a subject in itself 
sufficiently varied and beautitul, and of 
which the theory never could be barren. 
Elementary ideas, often new, and always 
pregnant with sense aud meaning, form 
the principal features of Uns beautiful 
piece; and while poetry shall coutinue tu be 
heldin estimation among mankind, solong 
will this abridged code of its laws be per- 
used with profit and delight, and be in- 
debted for its duration to the solidity of 
itsmatter. But Buileau, to whom Aris- 
totle and Horace had left little to add, 
who in bis art of poetry has not presented 
to us one idea that can properly be said 
tu be his own—the judicious Boileau felt, 
that precision, propriety, and the most 
industrious mechanism of verse, could not 
alone give interest to precepts already 
knewn. He has therefore decorated 
them with all the elegance and vraces 
which poetry could bestow. He has 
translated Horace, and imitated Virgil, 
with admirabie ingenuity and taste. This 
is undoubtedly the method which should 
be observed by all didactic poets; and the 
less his subject is susceptible of import- 
ance or interest, the more it will stand in 
need of necessary ornaments, Iie must 
study to vary its form, enrich it with de- 
tails, spread through the-whole a -genial 

ray of warmth and “lite, and endeavour to 
render elegant, r apid, and easy, that 
which seldom has, and indeed seldom re- 


quires, the grandeur and animation of 


the epic or the ode. The “ Eloquentie 
genus, to use the words of Quintilian 
(lib. xi. c. 1.) should not, as in the Epic, 
be olman a erectum, et audaxr et pre- 
cefsum, but rather pressum, ef nuie, et 
dematum, 

In all didactic works, method and or- 
der are essentially requisite; not so strict 
and furmal as in a prose treatise, yet 
such as may exhibit clearly to the reader 
a connected train of instruction. Ho- 
race, whom we have 39 justly praised, has 
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been the most censured for want of me- 
thod. This is atault which may in gene- 
ral be applied to all his writings. He 
writes with ease atid vracetulness, but 
etten in a loose and rambling style. But 
it the “ Ars poetica” be ¢ considered as 
intended for the regulation of the drama, 
which seeins to have been the author's 
chief purpose, it wil be found to be a 
more regular treatise thin under the 
common notion of its being a system of 
the whole poetical art. Bisty »}) Hurd hus 
shewn “ that Horace observed a strict 
method and unity of design in his Epistle 
to the Pisones; aud although the connec. 
tions are delicately fine, and almost im- 
perceptible, like the secret hinges of 2 
well-wrought box, yet they artfully and 
closely unite together, and give cohe rence, 
uniformity, and beauty, to the work.” 
With regard to episodes, descriptions, 
and other similar embellishments, suti- 
cient liberty is allowed to writers in di- 
dactic poetry. We are soon tired of a 
continued series of instructions, especi- 
ally in a poetical work, where we look 
for entertamment. The great art of 
rendering it interesting, is to relieve and 
ainuse the reader by connecting some 
avreeable episodes with the principal 
subject. These are always the parts of a 
work which are best known, and which 
contribute most to the reputation of the 
poet. They should be in themselves ine 
teresting, and so placed as to illustrate 
rather than interrupt the thread of the 
subject. It is in the proper distinctiow 
of these ornaments that the judginent of 
the poet is more pa: ‘ticularly display ed. 
It they occur too r: rely, the attention ot 
the reader is fatigued; if too trequently, it 
is distracted from the more essential ob- 
ject ofthe poem. Virgil, whom we must 
again cite as the most pertect of all di- 
dactic writers, is in no instance more ad- 
mirable than inthis. The principal beau 
ties of the Georgivs lie in Cigressions of 
this kind, in which he has excited all the 
powers of his genius, such as the prodi- 
gies that attended the death of Cwsar, the 
praise of Italy, the happiness of a country 
life, the fable of Aristwzus and the pathetic 
tale of Orpheus and Eurydice. In the 
same manner the favourite passages in 
the poem of Lucretius, and which alone 
would render such a dry subject tolerable 
in poetry, are the digressions on the evils 
of superstition, the praise of Epicurus and 
his philosophy, and the description of 
the plague, and the incidental allusions, 
which are remarkably elegant and adorn- 
ed 








vd with a sweetness and harmony of ver- 
sification peculiar to that poet. There 1s 
indeed nothing in poetry either fictitious 
or descriptive, but what a didactic writer 
of genius may be allowed to introduce in 
some parts of his work, provided that the 
episudes arise naturally from the subject, 
that they be not out of proportion to the 
length of it, and that the author knew how 
to descend with propriety to the plain, 
and elevate himselt’ to the most figurative 
style. 

“Much has at all times been said of the 
colouring of poetry, and more exalted 
power of affecting and amending the heart. 
Splendour of colouring and richness of 
imagery are calculated to please the ima- 
gination; but tenderness in the poet will 
produce a corresponding tenderness inthe 
soul of his reader. ]f{eshould at all times 
study rather to enlarge the heart, than to 
exalt the fancy, Therecollection of any 
interesting objeets, the observations which 
it will naturally excite; occasional strains 
of melancholy, and even of softness, if 
produced by such remembrance, and not 
by the languor of the poet; alternate 
symptoms of joy, sympathy or pity; as 
the ditierent objects present themselres to 
his imagination; bursts of enthusiasm or 
indignation; in a word, all that nature 
can inspire, or eloquence display, should 
emiven or intenerate a didactic poem; 
particularly af the subject be interesting 
to man, ir arty atlect his happiness, and 
een produce a serious mluence on his 
mond, The subjcets of Commerce or na- 
Vigation, if pocucally treated, might, for 
instance, produce these effects; tor it were 
to be wished that the principles of every 
arf should be conse crated by peetry, In 
the intanevod letters, the first and most ese 
acuual principles were thus committed to 
the inemory of mankind. The didactie 
poe wis perhaps the tirst-written lesson, 
the first schoo! vt morals, the first reoister 
of laws, To bring it back to its former 
utvity and to ats primitive dignity, should 
be the object of emulation amone the 
Pp cts ob anenhehtencd aye, ” 

Do these cimnotions Gf the soul should 
be joined the power of poetical elocution, 
Piss will vary according to the sentiments 
sem ‘The diferent cha- 
roreach passion, description or pic- 
tiie, tut poimtout the diderent styleand 


Or muages employed, 
T le : 


languace in which they are to be deline- 
ated or re presented, We cannot better 
express our ncaning than by quoting the 
be WIDE nes of Pope, which have tre- 
Qucnlis 


si been cited as a beautiful exam 
cf acupong the sound to the sense, 


‘ 


ple 
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Soft is the strain where zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
flows 5 

But when loud surges lash the sounding 
shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the tor. 
rent roar : 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight 
to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move 
slow 5 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along 
the main. 

Essay on Criticism. 


Johnson, indeed, has remarked, and 
endeavoured to prove, that Pope tailed 
in this instance. But, of what Pope en- 
deavoured to inculcate as a lesson, Vire 
gil has given us many examples, and 
such as have not been imitated since. 

In recommending to the didactic poet 
to obviate the sterility of his subject, we 
must add that the opposite extreme 
would be to employ the style and lane 
guage of the ode, the epic, or of tra- 
sedy. The “ eloquentia genus” should 
be of a more temperate kind. The lan- 
guave shuuld be dignified, but easy and 
modest; higher than that of an epistle, 
but less lofty than the epopea. He 
may be compared to a philosopher, whose 
wisdom we venerate, and whose lessons 
are itended for our improvement. 

Whether the English didactic poem, 
as weil as the epic, should be composed 
in blank verse or in rhyme, must be lett 
to the taste or judgment of the poet. 
Opinions have so much varied on this 
point, that nothing like a rule can be 
laid down, ‘The elegance and uncome 
mon accuracy of Pope have, in general, 
recommended rhyine for didactic poetry 5 
though we have many poems of that de- 
scription, which lose none of their merit 
or beauty by being written in blank 
verse. The latter, indeed, seems more 
particularly appropriate to the epic, 
which, since the “ Paradise Lost,” has 
seldom been composed in rhyme. But 
we must not, in blind idolatry, allow 
Milton the honour which he seems to ar- 
rogate to himself, and which has seldom 
heen denied, of being the inventor of 
our blank verse, In the tragedies of 
Shakspeare are several passages as har- 
monious as any in the Paradise Lost, and 
as elegantly correct; though it must be 
admitted that Milton invented that va- 
bla of pauses which render English 
— so suited to the heroic fable ; 

‘cre rhyme, how well constructed so- 
ever, 
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ever, is apt to cluy the ear by its mono- 
tony, and weakeus the vigour of the ver- 
sitication by the necessity of finding tinal 
words of similar kinds. The truth of 
this remark is fully exemplified in the 
* Wavideis” of Cowley, aud the poems of 
Blackmore. 
=F 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Maguzine. 


SIR, 


‘9 [LL you allow me, through the 
| medium of your oridde ‘lye irculated 
suiscellany, to make some enquiries re- 
specting Katherme Parre. She is said by 
some writers to have been married to Ed- 
ward Brugh, or Borough, before her 
union with John Neville Lord Latimer, 
aad others represent her to have been 
only once married before she was ad- 
vaneed to the throne. I shall feel 
greatly indebted to any of your corre- 
spondents, who can refer me to such au- 
thorities as will clear up this point, or 
who will favour me with any particulars 
relative to these men. After the death 
of Hlenry the Eighth, she married Lord 
Thomas Seymour, to whom she bore a 
daughter, but survived her delivery only 
a few days. I find no mention made of 
oe death of this child, of whom I would 
gladly collect some information. I also 
wish to know whether there is a portrait 
of Katherine preserved, and where it is 
to be found. Your’s, &c. 
December 30, 1807. Hi, 


SEE 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS made during a TOUR 
through the UNITED svaTES Of AME- 
RICA.—NO. AXI. 


T wason the morning of the 13th of Jane 
that-we bid-adieu to-Cleveland, hav- 
ing on our road stopped to breakfast with 
Judge Huntingdon, p: assed through the 
new settlements of Hudson, and crossed 
Tinker’s Creek, famous tor excellent 
stone on its banks, We expected to 
have got to a friend’s house sometune be- 
fore sun-setybut unluckily, taking a wrong 
direction, we wandered in the forests une 
tilit was quite dark, having beense weakly 
confident as to leave our compass, tinder- 
box and matches, at Cleveland, couceiv- 
Ing them no longer useful. When dark 
we did not dare to proceed, lest we 
should further wander into the endless la- 
baryntis of the wilderness, or plunge 
our horses into an linpassable morass. 
Arming ourselves, t! erefore, with all 
Moxtuty Mac. No, 167. 
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the fortitude our philosophy would fur- 
nish, we fastened our horses to the trees, 
spread our blankets on the ground, and 
used our saddles for priow s% Lis, how- 
ever, was not done ou my part without 
some fear, least: under my pillow a viper 
night be folded, or that my weight might 
disturb the torpid quictofa rattlesnake, 
These tears weie however groundless, 
winist an evil we thought not of pestered 
us for days after, We were ne; uly de- 
voured by fles so small that they could 
scarcely be discovered, but so numerous 
that not an open part of the body es- 
caped their poisonous bite, the effects of 
which were a most tormenting ite hing, 
that nothing T could procure would all: LV. 
‘Yo add to our mishaps, about one in the 
morning of the 14th the sky began to 
lower, soon Mashed the lightening, and a 
thunuder gust commenced,which endedina 
perfect hurricane. On the spot where 
we encamped, the trees were lotty, had 
monstrous tops, but young, and of no 
creat girt; the winds bowed these tops 
almost to the ground, and at any other 
time most probably would have impressed 
us with fear; but feeling that we had no re- 
treat, we conformed to the destiny of 
inan, avd submitted to etre evils 
with patrence, and surveyed the uproar 
with tolerable composure. The storm 
lasted about an hour and an half, and wet- 
ted usto the skin. Duringits continu: Ce, 
was convinced that | heard the ¢ crowing 
of a cock, but it was impossible to ime 
press my belief upon my companions; 
however, when we proceeded on our 
journey, we found that had we rode two 
Lendeed yards farther, we should have 
reached an hi sbitation; at which having 
refreshed ourselves, and procured some 
useful information as to the road for War- 
ren, we proce ded on our joursey. This 
was a day of incessant rain, and the thune 
der was as loud as [ ever heard, whilst 
the fightuing blazed in every direction. 
Afier refresiing at Hiram, where we 
were told there were about ten settle- 
ments, we proceeded on rough Rootsburgh, 
a towns hip celebrated, surely, for the 
worst rond iu the world, and a natural 
open lug in a rock, through which that 
road passes. ‘The land in this oe 
is very rich, and the trees princ: pally 
beech and mapic, whose roots running 
horizontaily across and on the surf ace of 
the road, form a network at all times 
dangerous fur a horse, and more especially 
it becomes after much rain, when it is 
extremely slippery. We were obliged to 
F tra ‘el 
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travel through this township with great 
caution, our horses’ feet often catching in 
the network, trom which they with dite 
culty, extricated themselves. The rot- 
ten parts also frequently gave Way, 
when the horses would sink deep 
junto slimy mud. We however arrived 
at our “hospitable friend’s comfort 
able house at Warren before it was uight, 
and refreshed ourselves with some ex- 
cellent Lisbou wine, Three cays rest 
recovered mv companions from tueir fa 
tivues, as well as our horses, whose boots 
were much injured by the Rootsburgh 
roads; m4 own health, however, was not 
a0 s} eedily restored®, We parted from 
our Warren triends on the 19th, and tra- 
velled twelve miles to dinner.at Young’s 
‘Town, the best settled township éken in 


the district, with the greatest quantity of 


cleared land. After partaking of some 
rousted mutton, green peas, and currant 
tarts, ata very neat tavern, we examined 
the township, the land of which falls far 
short of that nearer the lake; nor was 
the timber any thing like that we had been 
accustomed to, either in girt or height: 
however, we were gratified by some very 
pleasing prospects and a view of several 
very neat houses. Young’s Town then 
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_ * I may be permitted to mention the con- 
sequences arising to myself from the journey 
trom Cleveland to Warren, as they may afford 
a practical lesson to medical men. For a day 
or two] was very unwell, had some fever, 
anda troublesome cough ; the tormer left me, 
but the cough continued without sensible in- 
crease until the middle of the following Au- 
gust; whenit became very violent, and con- 
tinued to increase until October. By that 
time my strength had very much failed ine, 
my cough was very violent, I had cold sweats 
during the ‘night, with other general symp- 
toms of debility. My medical friends agreed 
with me in opinion, that I could not jorge 
continue a member of this world, whea, on 
Bhe sth of October a most violent and ex- 
hausting coughing fit, which lasted fuli six 
vd from ny lungs a stone which 
we ighed wp Vards of eleven grains and a half, 
with a large quantity of blood. 


hours, fo. 
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, “y er was formed in the lungs, tince 
ure ot roxglove was prescribe 1p 
: cL on rived, but L appeared 
to make no approuches towards healtp. At 
| eg L could not live, d lett off m 
Meoiciue, ind to mall quantity ef 
eile, ANd COOK a Small quantity ef some 
excellent t'nilade perba | 
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porter, waich had been 
— she next day IL encreased 
the quaatity ana so continued to do, until 1 
C & Cays atter which TD rapidly ree 
eaita, and bave never since been 
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contained ove hundred and eiglit families, 

and is well supplied with excellent water, 

Land sold high, and good town-lots of a 

quarter of an acre each, for one huo- 

dred dollars. Boards were teu dollars 

the thousand. The crops wee appa- 

rently heavy aud good. Gn the @0uh, ai 

ter winding fur about three miles along 
the banks of the Beevor, we crossed that 

river at a fording-place, rendered diiticult 
by rocks and stoves, and proceeded to 

breaktast at Poland, the township by 
which we entered this beautiful country, 
That night we slept at Greensburg, and 
the fullowing at Becvortown, =the luiure 
iinportance of this ristiy TOWLL Was low 
clearly apparent, Situate im a county 
where excellent coal is extremely Cheap, 
at the mouth of a large river, navigable 
even now through a must extensive and 
productive country, and wich wil ute 
doubtedly be soon connected by canais 
with the navigable waters which cnipiy 
into Lake Erie; supplied with the ne- 
cessary articles of Lake Salt and Lake 
fish, at reasonable prices, and which 
hereatter must be cheaper;—it is by nature 
marked as the seat of future manulac- 
tures, particularly when we cousider that 
the price of the carriage for foreign ma- 
nufactures, will act as a bounty on 
Beevor town industry, and that industry 
may supply the vast country watered by 
the Ohio and its connecting rivers. 
Having arrived at Pittsburgh on the 
22nd, we pushed of for Washington by 
the way of Greensburgh on the 25th. 
This town is the capital of Westmoreland, 
and is called atter the celebrated Gene- 
ral Green. It consists of about two 
hundred houses, and has a very neat 
cuurt-house and public offices atiached 
to it. On the evening of the twenty- 
sixth we got to Stomatown, after riding 


thirty-eivlit miles. thes at the foot of 


the Chesuut, the most westerly of the 
great line of mountains, bas a good ta 
vern, and about thity-cight families set- 
tled therein. Prom tnis town it is twelve 
miles to the sumunit of the Alleghany. 
Having crossed the Chesnut, we had neat 
to cucounterthe Laurel Mountain, which 
has its name Jrom the abundance of tha 
shrub, wath which it is covered, and which 
Was how in all its ele cance and blossom. 
From the tuot of the Laurel for three 
Inhes and a halt, the road is extremely 
Sicep and rocky; it then became good 
across the Alleghany, whose summit is 


thought te be here the highest point of 


and ’ : - “ 
land in this part of America. It is re- 
markable, 
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markable , that on all these mountains the 
land is light and rocky on the west, whilst 
ou the east side it Is as uniformly good 
and productive, and the road sides 
studded with farms and orchards, com- 
manding most extensive views. Having 
crossed the Alleghany, we came into the 
road by which we went to Pittsburgh, 
about six mes west of Bedford. ‘the 
road by which we returned ts unquestio- 
nably the best, having been greatiy im- 
proved under the direction of the present 
post-master, general of the United States 
(Gideon Granger). ‘Lhe views trom these 
lofty sumnnts are, as may be conceived, 
wondertully extensive; but the improved 
spots are scarcely distinguishab le in the 
mass of wood, giving thereture too much 
sameness to views which future genera- 
tions will describe with rapture. Having 
slept at Bedtord, we proceeded to our 
fricud Davi-’s, at Connel’s-iown, where we 
left our horses, and early in the following 
moramg souk coach for Washington, 
where we arrived, without any material 
accident (except Slee r overtui ned, with- 
out any person being hurt, within a cou- 
ple of ‘iniles of C hainbersbureh) on the 
afternoon of the Sd ot July. Thus, Sir, 
I have brought you to the place from 
which we started, and it was iny intention 
next have attempted a general de- 
soaiien of the district of Columbia, in- 
cluding the cities ef Washington, George 
town, and Alexandria. Your's, Xe. 

Alexandria, R. Dinnonre. 
August 24, 1807. 

N.b. As one of my inducements to this 
pourney, was to ascertain the relative advan- 
tage oi settlement on this or the western side 
of the Alleghany, | have no hesitation in 
preterring the latter, whether for the employ- 
ment of capital, art or industry, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of professional men, whose 
duties must be very laborious in the western 
country, and who would be better rewarded 
in the larger cities on the Atlantic cuast. 


-—~==<_ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


READ with much pleasure Mr. Mac- 

kenzie’s paper on the se thect of Paro- 
ehial Libraries in your Mug azine for De- 
cember last, p. 4 1O. and trust that some 
measure will be speedily proposed tosupply 
the deficiency — ined of. Taminuch 
atraid, however, that om: my estallish- 
ments similar to that noticed as belonging 
to tis own parish, stil exist both in the 
country and London, which the neg!ect 
Of idle incumbents, or the relaxed disci- 
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pline of the times, have suffered to fall to- 
decay, or clandestinely diverted tu less 
useful purposes. ; 

There is a library of this description ate 
tached to the rectory of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-hields, and which during the late 
dean of Bristol’s residence there, 1 had 
pretty Constantaccess to. ft has many 
choice end valuable books, and is altoge- 
ther worthy the attention and perusal of 
litcraryinen, The present librarian, for 
I believe it: has one, though the duties ef 
the situation must be much abridved, is 
the presentrector’s son. ‘The air of urys- 
tery thatinvolves the vecupation, and the 
caretul exclusion, or ignorance of 1ts 
rules, of all other persons but the hi- 
brarian inthis age of enlightened enquiry, 
makes its history a matter of curiosity, 
and | and others interested in the march 
and progress of science would teel ours 
selves much obliged to any of your intel- 
livent c nresponde nts for such particulars 
as may throw some light upon the objects 
and dces'gn of itsestablishment; the salary 
and duties of the hbranan; and, if there 
could be subjoined an ace cunt of Its most 

valuable contents, some tuture Baanpton 
ieccturer m: y* rae in it perhaps such ase 
sistance as he might have searched tor in 
vain elsewhere.” 

Your's, &e. C, 
London, January 11, 1808. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PROPOSITIONS for the INTRODUCTION Of 
SICILIAN WINES, 


T a moment wien every part of the 
A Continent of Europe is shut against 
the Brtwh, and an universal alarm is 
spread fur our commercial interests, it 
seems an object of wonder, that we 
should always consider what we lave lost, 

and forebode the greatest evils, while we 
are totally mset nsible to the advant: lees 
we might reap from Inaking a proper 
use of those places which are still under 
our power. | 
A strong examp le of this conduct is exe 
hibited in the yeneral opinions entertarn 
ed by the public on the [sland of Sicily, 
Every cue superticially casts his eye on 
the map, and because he sees that the 
island Is separated trom the Conunent of 
Europe by a narrow steight, iumediate 
ly concludes that of cou ree the trench 
THUSL Shorts V have pOsscssion ot it. 
humour (for it does not de 


This 
serve the name 


ot Opinion) is firstan ipury to the wisdom 
because ll Sup} Oses 
that 


of our govermnent, 
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that they have rashly ¢ xpended their pow- 
€x 1 | ndeavourhig to defend: that which 
js untenable: It 15 & condly myurious Lo 
the characte? of our Lee! and arinys who 
are not allowed the merit ot daring to lace 
the enciy. It is une Cesenry tO Make 
any further comment oa tals subject; let 
us proceed to give such a description ot 
the situation ot the island, relativeiy to 
the newhbouring continent, in order to 
shew the talse ground of this absurd nu- 
tion, and bence to pout out what advan 
taves may be reaped from it, as Long as 
he present situation ot public atlas 
requires that it should remain under our 
rotection. 

The Island of Sicily is, divided from the 
Italian shore in the narrowest parts by 
the Stremhts of Messima. 
Pelorus, which runs out mm a narrow 
neck, is that which approaches nearest 
to the Continent; the streights to the 
southward gradually widen. The whole 
tract of country on the Sicilian shore is 
occupied by a chain of excessively high 
and rugged mountanis, except a narrow 
slip of land onthe sea beach, not an hun- 
dred and filty yards broad in some places, 
whilst in others the mountains are termi 
nated by precipices runaimg out into the 
sca. ‘The whole of this strong chain of 
posts, backed by mountaims msing over 
mountains of amazing height, forms the 
surface of the district of the island to- 
wards Italy. The harbour of Messina, 
capable of holding a very large navy, with 
the anchoring ground, which extends 
northwards above ten miles, is on the 
Sicilian shore, winist the opposite side has 
neither harbour for ships nor any safe an- 
chorage, arising from the d pth of water, 
the rapidity of the current, and various 
other considerations. Trom the Bay of 
Naples to the Port of Taranto, the whole 
coast of Italy has not one single harbour, 
whilst the convenient Port of Messina 
atfords shelter for anv number of st 


| Sti ps 
QC stir d to dele nad Lis isiand, Now it is 
eviccnt, that should the French meditate 
an expedition to that country, there are 
but two methods for them to attempt its 
? Ohe, to depart trom some distant 
‘ Toulor To lac ne » ¢ 

Lon oi Naples, we. or to 
ma on the Opposite shore, In 
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with that of 
, of the world which we de- 
ft nd : and any argument urged on this 
gro na would be « ually applicable to the 
baie ot Wight, or lreland or Jersey, &c. 
ec. bul the priacipal grounds of the pubs 


The Point of 


lic apprebension being founded on its yj. 
cinity to Italy, let us turn our attention 
to thissubject. It is urged that the French 
forces may be transported in boats aud 
lauded on the opposite side. In the first 
place, these boats do not exist, but the 

may be built; green tunber may be cut 
in the mountains five and twenty miles oif, 
aud roads must be made through the same 
for iis transportation ; they will be but 
on the sea-shore, which is a deep sandy 
beach, and ail the gun-boats, galleys, 
frigates, fire ships, &ec. of the British 
fleet, will have the civility to look patients 
iy on without offering them the least mo- 
lestation! This would be a farther accvs 
sation of apathy aud stupidity agaist 
our forces and their commauders, which 
it can hardly be said that they deserve, 
But let us even suppose that all our at- 
tempts to burn these boats were to prove 
fruitless, let us ask how many will be ne- 
cessary to transport a sutlicient number, 
with their ammunition and provision, to 
overpower the British ‘force? From the 
nature of the currents, the port where 
they will land will be very precarious, and 
as the whole operation may be plaaly 
seen, how would they hope to make this 
little voyage without annoyance? Let us 
Suppose that they have got over in spite 
of the current, which sets so many diuiter- 
ent ways 





an immense army of men are 
to jump on shore, and form on a beach so 
narrow that two thousand men will not be 
able to stand, and this without any hin- 
drance from the British artillery playing 
on them from the heights, as well as the 
thunder of our men of war, gun-boats, 
&e.&c. As the French could not tind 
cround to stand upon, so it is not probas 
ble they would perform evolutions with 
ten thousand men, where two would not 
have room, 

— During the civil wars in Rome, in the 
time of Octavius, Marc Antony, and 
Lepidus, Sextus Pompeius had seized on 
Sicily, "Phe western empire was the 
share of Octavius, whilst Antony went to 
Asta, and the coast’ of Africa was allote 
ted to Lepidus. 

The posts occupied by Pompey were 
precisely those at the present of the Bri- 
Usk troops. As long as Pompey had the 
superiority atsea, it was in vain his ene- 
inles could attempt to laud. 


. ‘The empire 
held by Octavius was precisely the doml- 
mions and dependencies held by Bona- 
parte; whilst the coast of Africa, filled 
by warlike inhabitants, co-operated with 
him under Lepidus. When Agrippa beat 
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the Pompeian fleet, and the troops were 
landed, they were under the greatest 
danger of perishing trom fauiune, as ail 
the sup plies ust Come trom the mterior, 
and there is every reason to suppose Uaat 
4 army of Oc tavins must have perish- 
ed. bad not a th incly mutiny of Pompey’s 
aan , Who went over to Casar, deliver- 
cd the island ito his power, li it re. 
quires that our ficet should be beaten, 
and that British troops should range them- 
selves under the standard or B miuiparte, 
to insure him the possession of Sicily, we 
Nee d not eutertain 2 ny great apprehen- 
ion of our not being able to detend it. 
W hoever reads the history of those 
tines wil see that Sicily alone was able 
to inflict famine on the City of Rome, 
and that it was then the granary of Italy. 
But it is urged, 
keeping Sicily is not balanced by the ad- 
vautages which we ought to expect, and 
that Matta alone would suihic rently ai- 
swer al the purposes of a station in the 
Me diterranean,—Whoever reasons i 
this way is little acquaiuted with the coun- 
try. Malta does not produc e corn suf- 
ficient to supply its population for three 
months in the year; and every other arti- 
cie of lite, even garden-stutf, is brought 
over in boats. To ob! lige an hundred and 
titty thousand inhabitants to live oun salt 
provisions, would be to drive them into 
rebellion: to expect supplies from Bar- 
bary, would be to forget that those pow- 


ers who have already a great fear of 


France would be imtimidated by their 
threats from sending us any supplies; 
and thus, the whole Mediterranean veing 
abandoned, the French would meet with 
ho interruption or molestation, until they 
had engaged all Asia ina general crusade 
avainst the British power in the Last. 
liow far it is for_us passiy cly LO Wait these 
events, it is beyond the powers of my 
mind to declare. Let what has been 
said suffice to shew the facility of keeping 
Sicily, its import tance, and the fatal con- 

sequences of not being awake tu, these 
weighty reflections. 

Our present business is to point out 
what immediate advantages may be de- 
rived from the Island of Sicily. 

The fertility of Sicily is too w ell known 
to need our “dwelling on this subject; 
that which has been from the earliest 
ages celebrated by poets and historians 
cannot have been founded on fable; and 
it is also well known, that its present de- 
clining state is owing to the oppression ot 
the feudal system. ‘This oppressioa arie 





that the expence of 
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ses from the ignorance and rapacity of 
the nobles, but its abundant crops of 
corn, wine, and oil, are still acknowled- 
ged by the shi: os of Various nations which 
ever have res sorted thither for supplies of 
these artic 

} hosiery oad Spain are now fallen un- 
der the French yoke, aud we must either 
subrait to smutygle wine in small quantis 
ties from those countries, or tinaliv des 
termine to draw our supplies from Sicily. 
When we consider the privation to indi- 
viduals of the use of wine, the losses suse 
tumed by merchants trom the extenuation 
of the supply, as well as the in jury done 
to the revenues of this country, it surely 
behoves us to look for a spot from wheuce 
this ditticulty can be remedied, and Sic ily 
is the only pomtlett to us at this moment, 
It has been urged that the wines of that 
country are not strong or good enough; 
bnt that deticiency arises trom the man- 
ner in which itismade: theclimate isthe 
sume with that of Spain and Portugal*, 
and the soilis m no way interior: but the 
wines intended for the London market 
are prepared by those who are accustom 
ed to it—transport these into Sicily, and 
what reason have we to fear that the sci- 
ence will be not as easily removed as the 
persons of such individuals. 

The writer of the present paper has 
been so long persuaded that Sicily would 
finally prove a point of consequence to 
this country, that he went thither to re- 
side many years ago; during that time he 
has ac quired, bya roval grant, an exten- 





* See Familiar Letters, by Fames Howe/l Esq. 

eigoth Enition, Lindon, 17153—The letterin 
gucstion is No, 55, of vol. 2, addressed to the 
Right Hon. the-Lord Clifford. Atter speak- 
ing of the wines of other places, he goes onto 
those of Spain." The most generous wi 
of Spain grow in the midland parts of the 
Continent, and St. Martin bears the bell, 
which is near the court, &c. Those kinds 
that our merchants carry over, are those only 
that grow upon the s:a side, such as malagas, 
sherries, tents, and alicants: of tis last, 
bittie comes over right, theretore the eine 
ners make tent to supply the place of it. 
There is a gentie kind of whitr wine grows 
amung the mountains of Galicix, but not of 
body enough to bear the sea, called Ribada» 
via. Portugal affords no wines worth the 
transporting. They have an oud stone they 
call ycf, which they use to throw into their 
wine, which clarifies it, and makes it more 
lasting.”——The letter is dated Oct. 17, i654. 
If Portugal produced no good wines at that 
time, it is a proof that it only proceeded from 
want of skill. 
sive 
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sive manor of about 2200 acres of land. 
As the feudal right is vested in his own 
person, he tlatters Limselt, that the pub- 
lic tvill so far do justice toa British mdi- 
vidual, as to allow that he must have an 
equal abhorrence to feudal tyranny, aud 
that his own imterest must be too evident 
to him not to convince him, that tha, of 
those who cultivate his tields are insepa- 
rable trom isown. Ii thie ts once grant- 


ed, all fears with respect to the evils of 


the government will disperse at once. 

Vast capitals in Kngiaud have been 
employed in jauded property in America 
anti the West lidies; colonies to the tor 
mer ave so many mdividuals lost to their 
mother country; while the system of sla- 
very established in the latter, bas already 
evinced their real and increasing incon- 
Velnences, 
the public to the proposition here subimit- 
ted to their consideration, 

‘The estate ot the writer, as has 
becn betore observed, consists of about 
2200 English acres, ma situation highly 
adapted to the vine, as the wild wne 
crows spontancously there. It lies about 
teu miles trom the harbour of Svracuse. 
The wild olive grows in abundance, and 
by engratting, the produce of oi in a few 
vears will be immense. Every part of it 
a wholesome dry air, At present it pro= 
duces the best wheat and vood pasture 
fur cattle, m the wet season. The soil is 
a black reddish loam, ona bed of lime- 
stone rock; and every material for buil- 
ding is abundant in the neighbourhood. 
There is no spring on its whole extent, 
but there are a number of cisterns hewn 
out ot the solid rock, and the rains ot an 
aqueduct, which formerly brought a 
J irge supply of water to the town, whose 
remains still attest its former CrISTCHCE, 
boar witness to the skill of the vreat Ar- 
chimedes, 7 


As this estate is too extensive for one 
individual to do it justice, as well as tic 
Necessity of intelligent assisianee, he has 
tivuelt it most advisable to abnvite gis 
Sountrymen to try at anv advantages are 
to be gained by its culin TiOn, and this 
Is toe offer he progoses to make to them. 
In order to ma 


ve Us subject more 


Vee r} } } 
CiCs &r to ry “eV } } ' ‘yu e . 
Ca FwWHO WO parr some atten. 


tion tout, he bees to 


| : betore thi Ba the 
present vatue of the lands. . Tie 
estate taken toecether is worth. with the 
fruit cat the Olive tices, abe ithe am ual 
rental? tive shy sihes pcr sicre, and this at 
Welty rs purchase 

twenty years purchase, tie 
price ff 10,000, Ania re. oof laud 
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sixteen thousand vine-plants, and as at q 
moderate computation, one thousand 
plants will yield about four-sixths of a 
pipe of wine, so an acre of land, or six. 
teen thousand vines, will produce about 
something more than ten pipes of Wine, 
and valuing the same at three pounds per 
pipe, the produce of an acre of land is 
thirty pounds; from this sould be de- 
ducted fuur years from the planting the 
vines to their beginning to bear frut, 
planting, pruning, and hong; zil which 
cannot be very expensive In a country 
where the wages of labour are under 
nine-pence sterling per day; added to 
this, that the produce of the olive trees, 
which have been found, when properly 
managed, to produce oil equal to that of 
Lucca, and of which samples may be 
procared, would evidently cover all the ex- 
pences and outgoings on the wine pro- 
duce; but let us even deduct one-tinrd of 
the return of the vine crop, and it will 
leave twenty pounds per acre.—Note, 
that we have estimated the produce at 
four-sixths of a pipe per thousand plauts, 
which is the lowest: possible computaiion 
above a total failure of the crop. ‘This 
moderate calculation cannot startle the 
most scrupulous, and the wine estimated 
at three pounds sterling the pipe, when 
landed in London, may be considered as 
cheaply sold at twelve pounds; so that 
the possessor of an hundred acres of land 
nay, In afew years, think himself dis- 
appomted, when, atter he has brotght it 
into form, it should yield him one thous 
sand pounds a year. 

It isenough at present to have suggest. 
ed these ideas; if they are considered as 
worthy of farther inquiry, ony -satisfact- 
lon may be abtaimed on the subject from 
the proprictor himself, by applying to 
Mes=:s. Devaynes, Dawes, and Co. 
Palle Mail; Messrs. Hobbes, Chambers, 
and Co Bond-Street; or Xfessrs. Jarman, 
Pope and Stephens, Colle ge-Lill, 

N.3, The Proprietor maintains that the 
Red Sicilian Wine may be ren‘ered in every 
respect equal to Port Wine; it is therefore 
propo ed in the first instance to send over a 
sh ttul Person to nivestigate this point, and 
shouid the result prove iavourable, to form a 
Comipany to carry the plan into effect. 
a 
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i SHALL, according to the usual euse 


tom, lay before you a short summary 


OF WY Meteorological observations, made’ 


] 
between the 25th of December 4806, 
sud ae sanie day 1807 5 and, to preserve 
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: uniformity of plan, I shall give vou the 


feat for each month of the last 
year, and ot those in the preceding, 
1806. 1897, 

January. . 6 41,276... . 40,0060 
Pebruary .. 4 37,000 
PeGren ‘ss 4 44,750 
Apri 414,740 
May .«.« «35,200... 68,933 
June ow « « RD i ws +s Oe 
Juive 2... 62,000... . 70,000 
Anvust . .. 62,000... . 69,500 
September . 59,700... . 90,250 
OQetober. . . 32,500... . 59,08 
November . 50,000... . 41,820 
December . 47,000... . 34,900 


averave 


i 








The year 51,665 51,588 








It will be observed on inspecting the 
above, that the temperature of several 
of the mouths in the last year, was very 
diferent from that of the same months 
in the preceding year. lu May, July, 
August, and October, it was very much 
bivher in 1807 than in 1806, but in 
February, September, November, and 
December, the case was quite reversed. 
Por tie whole year the average tempe- 
rature is very nearly equal to that of the 
preceding,perhaps no two following years 
were ever known to diller less as a ecneral 
result. 

During the year 1806 upwards of forty- 
two inches in ‘depth, of rain fell, and the 
rainy mouths were January, July, No- 
vember, and December: put in 1807 
the quantity is equal to only about 
twenty six inches in depth, of wluch 


the largest portions , compared with any of 


the other months, fell j in November. On 
nineteen days we have had falls of snow 
or hail; in most of these instances, how- 
ever, the quantities. fallen were. but 
comparatively trifling, but twice in the 
latter month they were considerable, 
and remained on the ground a few days. 

The mean height ‘of the barometer 
for the whole year is 29.7-46, which is 
something lower than that of the year 


betore, althou: gh the quantity of rain 
is much less, 
During the year there have been 140 


brilliant d: cae on 76 there has been 
rua in the course of the 24 howrs, and 
on 19 as we have observed snow or hail; 
the remainder have been divided into 
What are usually de enominate:d the fair 
and cloudy, in the proportion of 74 to 56. 

‘Lhe wi ad according to the best ob- 
servations J have been able tu make from 
2 





South 
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the neighbouring vanes has been 26 days 
N.9S. 72 W. 52 E. 29 NL E. 49S. E. 
GSN W.76S. W. 

On the 27th of December, 1806, the 
twles in the river Thames were higher 
than had been experienced many years, 
and at the same period, spring lowers 
were im full blow both in North and 
Britain, Very little frost during 
the mouth of January. February was 
remuarkable for its high —— and in 
many parts of England, for heavy falls 
of snow. From the fatter much dam: we 
Was sustained by the landed interest, 
and from the former incalculable mischief 
was done to the shipping round the cuast 
particularly towards the suuth. March 
Was accompanied with its full share of 
cold winds, though the average tempe- 
rature was high, In April the weather 
was severe, the snows heavy, the winds 
very variable even on the same day. 
May, remarkable for an unusual high 
temperature; the thermometer having 
been twice as high as 80°, though within 
the space of a very tew days it was down 
at 26°. The Easterly winds prevailed, 
but blights, which are usually supposed 
to come from that quarter, were less 
tregquent aud less destructive. The month 
of June was remarkable for its clear, 
brilliant, and very dry weather, The 
thermometer was once as high as 81°. 
July was wet, but August and September 
were dry mouths; they were all warn. 
fu Cctober aud November were several 
very thick fogs, indeed in all the three 
last mouths of the year we had a tull 
proportion of fogey weather. A comet 
visible to fone naked eye, fur weeks to- 
gether, excited considerable interest 
among Pi of all classes. November 
was noted for much stormy weather; 
December tur its vloominess which was 
more reaarkable than usual, though De- 
comber is always a dull and dark mouth, 
Of the eclipse which happened on the 
29th of November, nothing can be said: 
it was te tally obscured by clouds and 
fog to i lic inhabitauts of the neighbour 
hood of ihe metropolis. 

Such, Sir, are the principal occurrences 
that] Gave thoughtdeserving of attention. 
Jt is now full seven years since I have 
paid an uniform and considerable degrce 
of attention tu meteorological phenomena, 
vet [ confess, T can form nothing like 
a theery to ty those cont ident pre- 
dictions which some are apt to make 
from the appearances of the heavens, 


aud the state of mie mercury in the ba- 
rometer 
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rometer and thermometer. It may, 
perhaps, be worth remarking that the 
verv violent winds of the 29th, Soih, 
aud Sist ult. were preceded by one of 
the must remarkable red skies I ever 
beheld. About seven, or a quarter past, 
wi ihe morning ofthe 28th, the atmosphere 
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from the east to the south, and a point 

or two towards the west seemed to be 

ina blaze, it lasted a considerable time, 

and aflurded no snvall degree of light 

in the absence of the sun. Youn’s, &c. 

Glocester-place, Camden- Town, J.J. 
January 12, 1003. 
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MEMOIRS Of MICHEL ADANSON, MEMBER 
of the late FRENCH ACADEMY of SCI- 
ENCES, and of the NATIONAL INsTl- 
TUTE, Se. born in 1727, dicd wr 1808. 

rg vills celebrated traveller was born at 

iT Aix, in Provence, and finished his 
education at Paris, in the colleges of 

St. Barbe and Plessis. Here he obtained 

the first prizes in Greek and Latin poetry, 

on which occasion he was presented with 

a Pliny and an Aristotle, aad it is proba- 

ble the reading ct these two authors 

contributed towards the development of 
his taste tor natural histery, with which 
he was occupied during the whole of his 
lite. So early as the year 1740, when 
scarcely thirteen years of age, he had 
written some iMportant notes on these 
aucient naturalists: but he svon relin- 
quished books, for the purpose of study. 
my nature herself. Atthat time natura- 
lists confined the catalogue of species to 
fourteen or filteen thousand: but to him, 
lis collection of thirty-three thousand 
seemed still too defective. Being resolved 
to complete it, he found himself under 
the necessity of travelling, particulariy to 
Atrica. Accordingly in 1748, he sailed 
toSenegal. In 1749 hevisited the Canar 
islands, and transmittedan account of his 
discoveries to the academy of sciences, 
which, in 1750, elected him one of its 
correspondents, | In Senegal, that rich, 
wid then but htthe known country, he 
discovered, during a residence of tive 
years, by bis unwearied exertion and obe 
Servationy, aD immense number of natue 
ral productions, which had not beey de- 
scribed betore. Butwnot satished with these 
scientiie discoveries, he likewise wish- 
ed to exert: himselt for the promot 
the arts and ot conmmeice. Incons 

Of clus re SUlULlOD, hey isited the 

and Lestesituated parts ot Senegal, drew 

a mup of them, pursued the course ot the 

i ver, NG, Wilh the View of formu roa 

iene sae 
c Whih he marked 

the woods, “; 
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discovery of the two genuine Arabic 
cums; and, afier numerous expernnents, 
he succeeded in extracting from the Jn- 
digcnous indigo-plant of Senegal, which 
dillers from tbe American, a sky-bine co- 
lour; a valuable discovery, which had 
escaped the most expert indigo-manu- 
facturers sent by the French East Tada 
Company, at diferent times, to Scnegal, 
In the year 1755, Adanson, by the desire 
of that company, drew up a plan ofa 
colony, for the purpose of deriving greater 
advantave from that country; am which 
he shewed that the culture of indigo, cet- 
ton, tobacco, rice, cotiee, pepper, ginger, 
and the spices of tne Molucca ishands, 
might, by the heat of the climate, be 
brought to an uncommon degree of per= 
fection. Le likewise shewed, that, by a 
proper conduct towards the Kings of Ga- 
lam and Bawbuk, permission might be 
easily obtained to work the gold-numes ol 
tis country, which were more produc- 
tive than those of Mexico or Peru; that 


they would yield an annyal income Ot 


from ten to twelve millions of livres, and 
even in cases of necessity, chree times 
that sum; that the guims would produce 
from eight to fourteen millions; the trade 
In Negroes, senna-leaves, dye-woods, salt, 
raw hides, maize, &e. seven or eight mil- 
lions. This plan, however, was vt Care 
ried into execution. 

On the 6th of October, 1753, Adan- 
son returned to France with an im:mense 
coliection of philosopbical, moral, politi- 
cal, and economical observations on the 
geverninent of the very different nations 
Whose countries he had visited; and with 
observations on almost thirty thousand 
bon-descript hatural productions, which, 
with the thirty-three thousand before 
known to him, give to Natural History 4 


basis ol sixty-three thousand 


SPECIES, 
W lich, bY 


as he frequently ‘informed his 
fends, was afterwards increased to above 
ninety thousaud, 

Seon alter his return from Senegal, he 
Was appointed, by Louis XV. supers 
tendaut of the butanic varden “at ‘Trias 
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non, with the title of royal naturalist, 
and soon after admitted amember of the 
ae of Sciences, in the third class, 

s adjunct botanist; and the History of 
the Academy bears testimony to the 
zealous activity with which he contri- 
buted towards the promotion of the sci- 
ence. 

When he was invited, in 1760, by the 
Fmperor to Louvain, tor the purpose of 
erecting an Academy of Natural Ifistory, 
according to his plan, he was at the same 
time honoured by a letter trom Linneus, 
offering him a place in the academy of 
Upsal, which he declined. In the tol- 
lowing year a proposal of guite a diferent 
nature came from England, which, as 
tending to the disadv antage of his coun 
try, he rejected with indignation, Aiter 
the capture of Senegal, Lord North be- 
ing deeply interested in the English Atri- 

an Company, sent Mr. Cumming, who, 
next to his lordship, had the yreatest 
share in it, to Adanson, for the purpose of 
obtaining trom him, if nut the originals, 
at least copies of his papers cn the pro- 
ductions aud trade of that country. 

[In 1762, by desire of M. Choiseul, he 
employed his ‘talents for the benefit of his 
country, by drawing up a plan for the 
new regulation of the colonies of C say- 
enne and Guayana, and another for Go- 
ree, for which important services, how- 
ever, he received no reward. 

le 1766, very advantageous oilers were 
made to him by the Empress ot Russia, 
to induce him to settle at Petersburg as 
member of the academy, and professor of 
natural history : but these offers, as well 
as a prior invitation of the same kind 
from the King of Spain, were deciined. 

In 1767, he undertook a journey, at 
his own expence, to Normandy and Brit- 
tany, the object ef whichwas the inves- 
tigation of the natural history of these 
provinces. He continued to pursue his 
favourite studies with undisturbed tran- 
quility, till, in the year 1775, he had the 
mortification of seeing the reversion ot 
Buffon’s place given to M. de Angivillier, 
in preterence to himself, whos se seventeen 
years services obtained only a pitiful pen- 
sion of two thousand livres. ‘this dis sap- 
pointment was the more sensibly telt by 
Adanson, as he believed that the posses- 
sion of that place would have greatly faci- 
itated the publishing of an E ncyclopedia 
of Natural History, 1m one hundred and 

twenty volumes, and with seventy-five 
thousand figures, in the compiling rof which 
he was then engaved. Ou the 
February, 1775, he laid before 
_Montury Mae., No. 107. 
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demy the plan of this work, of which 
the committee appointed to examine it, 
yave avery favourable report. He con- 
tinued to flatter himself with the hope of 
seeing this plan put in execution, till the 
revolution entirely annihilated it. In 
1779, he undertook a journey to the higi- 
est mountains of Europe, whence he re- 
turned with more than twenty thousand 
specuuens of minerals, and drawings of 
more than twelve hundred leagues of 
mountainous tracts. At a later period, 
though already oppresse: d with the née 
mitics of old ave, he wished to accom. 
pany Peyrouse i his voyage round the 
world; but his offer was not accept ed. 

Being i 1 possession of one of the rich- 
est cabinets, which contained at least 
siniy-five thousand species belonging to 
the three kingdoms, of nature, he had 
applicd fur a place in the Louvre, suthi- 
cient to contam these treasures, consist- 
ing of the specunens themselves, of plates 
and descriptions; but iustead ‘of it, ob- 
tained only an additional pension of 
eighteen hundred livres. Nor did he 
succeed to the full pension of the acade- 
my till the death of Fougeroux, in 1789, 

At the begiuning of the revolution, his 
experimental ga arden, in which he culti- 
vated one hundred and thirty species 
of mulberry-trees, was laid waste by the 
barbarous plunderers. Still more, how- 
ever, was he grieved at the tutal extine- 
tion of the hope he had entertained of 
collecting his numerous observations, and 
the results of so much labour, in the 
above-mentioned Encyclopedia. 

His income was now so much reduced, 
that, for want of fuel and candle, he was 
obliged to suspend his studies during the 
long nights of winter. Some relief was 
afiorded him, however, by the Minister 
Benezech ; and still more—as much, in- 
deed as in these unhappy times could be 
done—by Benezechi’s successor, Francois 
de Neufchateaux, whose care for him 
did not cease when he nolonger held the 
oihce of minister. Adanson, however, 
was now obliged to live without his ac- 
customed comforts in a small house, or 
rather hut, situated im Chantereyne- 
street, which could not fail to prove 
very prejudicial to an old man who, by 
his ‘long residence ina hot climate, bad 
become extreme lv sensibie to the eijects 
ot cold aud moisture, and who was af- 
fiicted with the rheumatism. Here he 
passed almost the whole day in a little 
spot where he cultivated plants, sitting 


cross-legged, tor the purpose of pursuing 
his cheewentiene va these plants and some 
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frogs; and at night he worked with so 
muct diligence m his cabinet, that his 
female attendant was often obliged to 
ut him in mind, that for several nights 
* had not gone to bed. 
This attendant, who had served him 
siuce 1783, was an inestunable treasure 
to ium: without her, it 1s probable that 
in the last fourteen years of his life his 
best labours, perhaps all his discoveries 
and his numerous collections of natural 
productions would have been lost. This 
worthy woman, who supplied the place of 
relations, friends, and fortune, waited 
upon him the whole of the ume when he 
sulfered a want of provisions, fuel, hght, 
and cluaths, during the day, and at night 
employed herself in work for the purpose 
of procuring him coffee and sugar, with- 
out which he could not live; whilst her 
husband, who was servant to another 
master in Picardy, sent him weekly a 
supply of bread, meat, and garden-herbs, 
audeven money to purchase other neces 
saries—and at length when Adanson, 
through the accumulated wfrmities of 
age, grew daily more weuk, came to 
hve with him, and never after forsook 
him, not even when reduced to the creat 
est distress, and all his linen had been 
sold. But now his distress had reached 
its utmost limits: the Emperor Napoleon 
having been iformed of it, sent him 
three thousand franes, which the good 
tolks used so economically, that when it 
“ as hinted to them that on their applying 
for it the citt would be repeated, they 
constantly answered they still had enough 
lett. In this situation the venerable cule 
tivator of the sciences closed his labo- 
rious life, which had merited a more fa- 
vourabile lot, 
a 
SKFICHES of 
MADDOX, by vir. TOULMIN, 
N looking over some extracts which 
\ a few years since L made frum Dr. 
Caiany’s MS © History of his own Life 
and | Himes,” Tomet with the names of 
gentiemen educated amongst the dis- 
fcnters, and mast of whom appeared tor 
w short time im the character of dissent- 
Mer tnimisters, and all of whom were in- 
teucded for the pulpit amongst that denv- 
miuauon, WAO, In the vear 1727, or some 
_— before, conformed to the church of 
cre dit te pi a gies: which did 
- Mec dy of Christians, which 
ulew left, aud secured them repucation 
Mattel ye sp Er t ity the church to which they 
Afle names lo which 
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I refer, passing over others of whom [ 
have met with no memoirs, are Mr, 
Maddox, in a subsequent period Bishop 
of Worcester, and Mr. Secker, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Mr. Biscoe, 
Mr. Strickland Gough, Mr. John Hors. 
ley, Mr. Mudge, Mr. Myonett, and Mr. 
Orr. To these may be added, Mr. But- 
ler, the celebrated author of the Analo- 
gy, who rose to the see of Durham, and 
Mr. Rolleston. 

Isaac Maddox, descended from pa- 
rents in an obscure station, whom he lost 
while he was young, was taken care of by 
an aunt, who placed him in a charity 
school, and afterwards put him on trial to 
a pastry-cook, who, finding the bent of 
his genius, told her, that ‘ the boy was 
not fit for trade, that he was conunually 
reading books of learning above Ais, that 
is, the master’s capacity; he advised her 
to remove him, and to send him again to 
school, to follow bis inclination.” On 
this representation he was taken away, 
and he met with patronage and assistance 
among the dissenters, and an exhibition 
was raised to support the expences ot his 
education at one of the universities in 
Scotland. He declined, however, taking 
orders in that church; and, through the 
kindness and influence of Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London, was admitted of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. After en- 
tering into orders, he was first curate of 
St. Bride’s, then domestic chaplain to 
Dr, Waddington, Bishop of Chichester, 
whose niece he married, and was after- 
wards promoted to the rectory of St. Ve- 
dast, Foster-lane, London. Ilis subse- 
quent preferments, and the dates of 
them, are specified in the epitaph on his 
monument, with which we Shall close this 
memoir, 

Itis understood that he owed his pre- 
ferments to the assiduity with which he 
attended the levees of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. The writer of this has heard, on 
respectable authority, that Dr. Maddox 
laid down three maxims for rising in the 
world: “ 1st, To jose nothing for want 
of asking ; Qdly, Not to take a denial: 
Sdly, ‘To solicit for none but one’s-self.” 
However these rules may savour of world- 
ly and Seifish policy, and appear to de- 
tract from tke excellency of his charac- 
ter, there are abundant proofs that bis 
mind pussessed a@ VENnerous benevolence, 
and that he employed wealth in good 
deeds, 
ithe as ane enabled hun, he 
np y re-im rursed to the dissenters 

\pences which they had incurred by 
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his education. When his excellent pre- 
decessor, Bishop Lloyd, filled the see of 
Worcester, a lease of a portion of the 
tithes of Sheriffs Lench, valued at about 
35l,a year, and an estate at White Lady 
Aston, estimated at about 30]. a year, 
were forfeited to the bishops by the exe- 
cution of Mr. Palmer, May 8, 1708, for 
the murder of his mother and her maid- 
servant. Bishop Lloyd, who had a fa- 
mily, and was not very rich, unwilling to 
receive, as he called it, “ the price of 
blood,” gave both estates to charitable 
uses. ‘There was no fund provided for 
renewing the lease: but, on its expi- 
ration, Bishop Maddox, who also had 
children, at that time, renewed the lease 
in the most generous manner, not suffering 
his secretary to take any fee from the 
charity, but paying for the lease himself*. 

e was generous, hospitable, and very 
charitable, both in public and private, 
To the London hospitals he was a great 
benefactor. He was a great encourager 
of trade, engaging in the British fishery, 
by which he lost some money. To the 
frst proposal for erecting an infirmary at 
Worcester, he gave his zealous and gene- 
rous support, in 1745, at a season when 
on account of the internal commotions 
and rebellion in the kingdom, few pub- 
lic works were set on foot. “ ‘The chari- 
table, indefatigable spirit of Bishop Mad- 
dox, (says the historian,) thought no sea- 
son improper to do good.”’+ 

Jn 1735, Bishop Maddox published a 
large 8vo. volume of Animadversions on 
Mr. Neal’s History of the Puritans. Con- 
cerning the accuracy and judgment with 
which they were made, and the weight 
they carry, the reader of the new edition 
ot Mr. Neal’s work in five volumes, 8vo. 
will candidly determine. 

The other publications of his lordship 
were four single sermons. One ofthese, 
on a singular subject, viz. against the use 
of spirituous liquors, preached before the 
lord mayor, on Easter Mouday, 1750, en- 
titled “ The Expediency of preventive 
Wisdom,” was particularly expressive of 
a Virtuous and patriotic spirit. To it 
were added a dedication and an appendix 





* Nash’s History of Worcestershire, vol. 
II. p. 458, note. This author teils us, that 
in 1770 another bishop, Dr. James Johnson, 
suffered the lease to expire 5 extinguished part 
of the charity, viz. the portion of tithes, and 
put the money in his own pocket. However, 
Bishop Maddox’s renewa! saved the estate at 
Aston. 
¢t The same, Appendix, p. 154. 
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on the same subject. “ This (says the 
critic of the day), is a most excellent 
pamphlet. Its nature and tendency are 
suthciently obvious from the wards of its 
titlepage. ‘The dedication is to the lord 
mayor, in which the right reverend au- 
thor, most pathetically, expatiates on the 
evils which the common people have 
drawh upon themselves and consequently 
upon the whole nation, by excessive 
drinking; and warmly presses for the 
taking some measures to put an effectual 
check to the progress of this destructive 
and general vice.’* 

There is an anecdote of the private 
life of this prelate, which shows that he 
was not ashamed of his original destina- 
tion, and indivates pleasant and face 
tious manners. A gentleman once din- 
ing with him at Hartlebury, after a hand- 
Suine entertainment, Some tarts were 
placed upon the table; the bishop very 
much pressed his company to taste his 
pastry, saying pleasantly, that “ he be- 
lieved they were very good, but that they 
were not of his own making.” ‘Tins was 
a joke he was fond of repeatingt. 

The character of this prelate is fully 
delineated in the epitaph on his monu- 
ment; and it specifies or alludes to facts 
which give credit to the encomium, 
though it is evident that warm and pare 
tial affection guided the pen. 

In the south transept of the great 
cross aile, in Worcester cathedral, is the 
inonument of Bishop Maddox. It con; 
sists of a female figure of white marbie, 
leaning with her right elbow on a sarco- 
phagus of black marble, on which is the 
story of the merciful Samaritan, in white 
basso-relievo. In her left hand she 
holds an inverted torch, behied which 
rises a pvramid of grey marble, about 
twenty fect in height, as a back ground, 
on the top of which are the arms of the 
see of Worcester; on a tablet is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


May this marble 
Record to future times 
The excellent endowments and beneficent 
virtues 
Of Dr. Isaac Mappox, Bishop of this 
Diocese. 
Anexact knowledge of the constitution of this 
National Church, 
And an active zeal for its support and 


prosperity, 





* Monthly Review fur February, i751, 
p- tz, 315. 

* Ancedotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 659. 
Manifested 
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Manifested in a variety of occasionsy | . 
And especially in writing a judicious vindl- 
cation 
Of the plan of the refo.mation adopted by 
Queen Elizabeth, 
Eminently qualified him for the prelacy 
All the extensive and important duties of 
which functien 
He perfectly understood, and conscientiously 
discharged 
With fervour, prudence, and integrity. 
‘The love of his country 
m (The ruling pussion of his truly English 
heart) 
Urged him to promote, with unwearied carey 
Loyalty, industry, sobriety, 
And whatever might secure and increase the 
public welfare. 
A Father to his Clergy, 
He directed them by his counsel, 
Supported them by his authority, 
And assisted them by his liberality : 
. rare example ! 
After many other bountiful donations, 
He assigned 2001. per annum, during his life, 
For the augmentation of the smaller benefices 
of his diocese. 
A guardian of the poor, 
He abounded in private charities, and en- 
: couraged every public one. 
Long may the sick and impotent bless the 
patron, 
And those of this county the institutor, 
Ot Inrixmanies! 
Hospitality and generosity, 
nlivened with cheerfulness, atfability, and 
goud nature, 
Were the distinguished virtues of the man, 
and the triend, 





And the piety and fortitude of the Christian 
Were brought to the test, and stood the trial 
In two most afflicting circumstanceses 

The death of a lovely daughter, 
In whom, at eleven years of age, 
All the graces of the mind, dwelling in the 
most elegant form, 
Not only began to dawn, 
But seemed to be hastening to maturity ; 
And the death of a most accomplished son, 
at the age of seventeen, 
Whose virtuous disposition and uncommon 
attainments in learning 
Deserved, and received, the favour and ap- 
plause 
of Eton and Christ-church. 
Conjugal and maternal affection, 
Weeping over the mingled ashes 
Of her much-honoured and much-lamented 
Lord, 
And of her dear children, 
Erected this monument to their memory. 


Ile was born July 27, 16975 was ap- 
pointed clerk of the closet to Queen Ca- 
roline 1729; was made dean ot Wells in 
1733; was consecrated Bishop of St. 
Asaph 1736; and was translated to the 
see of Worcester in 1743. He married 
in 1731, Flizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Price, of Hayes, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, esq. and died September 27, 
1759, leaving to a tender mother’s care, 
one surviving beloved daughter, since 
siven in marriage to the honourable 
and reverend Mr, York, Dean of Lin 
coln. 
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THE BIRTH OF WIT. 
S Fancy stray’d to vather flow’rs, 
And breathe the scented sweets of May, 
To vine-clad hills and shady bow'rs, 
‘fhe maiden bent Ler silent way. 


Pins ~ = — . . . 
Young Bacchus saw the wand’ring maid 
’ | 7 . 
Her charms in 
And while she sl} 


' 


) 
flamed his eager soul: 
ept beneath the Shade, 


‘The God upon her slumbers stole, 


Time crown’d the secret blest embrace, 
A sa lve Cink pall an OlTspring fit; 

A boy, wica every charming zrace, 
Ang calla the heavenly infant, Wie. 


A. B. E, 


ae 
THE NEGRO; 


A POEM. 
WRITTEN ON 7 


HE ISLAND OF ST. CROIX 
> r" 7? e's . c ° ¥ ; 
] jo“ WC among the sweet refreshing bow. 


crs, 
% ‘ ‘ , sc q , | ’ 
” M ust proves of orange or banana’s shade; 
> Poaemy wascs allayed the sultry hours, 
R re] a2 8 4} ’ j a ie ’ 
a8 catciess Chidhood wander’d thro’ the 
glade. 





There have I listened to the negro’s songs 
While pity swelled my tender infant breast; 
Oft heard the sighs that breathed the vales 
along, 


And wept to find his sorrows ne’er at rest. 


For Congo's shore his heart lamented loud, 


For those dear woods,’ the scene of early 
love, 


Where first to Samba ardently he vow’d 
His constant care and tenderness to proves 


"Midst tall Palmetos where his hut once 
stood, 


age peace and plenty smiled in happier 
ayy 


His bark would glide on Gambia’s silver flood, 
While soft at evening rose the simple lay. 


And when the golden sun’s last glimm’ring 
beam 
Nlam’d the tops of spicy furests wide, 
Joyous he’d viewthe trembling radiance gleam 
O'er the smooth surface of the yellow 
tice, 


Yes 





** 
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Yes there he roam’d in nature’s fullest pride, 
Nor any fear, or any danger knew, 
Save when the voice of frightful Obi® cried, 
Or from the clouds the winged lightnings 
flew. 


But careless now he sees the lightnings fly 
Beholds the main in dreadiul tury toss d 3 
His only, fondest wish, is how to die, 
For ev'ry comfort, ev’ry hope is lost. 


Alas! my Samba! bursting sighs exclaim, 
Where now the love that charm’d my 
youthiul soul? 
Is't lett me only to invoke thy name ? 
While yearsof misery thus o’er me roll. 


Oh! could’st thou hear ’midst curses dreadful 
din 
The murd’rous lash that wounds my shat- 
ter’d frame— 
That lash which sounds my labour to be- 
gin, 
Whilst my indignant soul repels the 
shame ! 


To Samba thus he pour’d the plaintive song, 
And the faint breezes answered to his 
moan, | 
In tears he curs’d the authors of his wrong, 
While oft in anguish burst the bitter groan, 
Middle Temple, L. S. 
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THE SECOND EDEN, A POEM “4DDRESSED 
TOR P » ESQ. OCCASIONED BY 
SEEING A GROUPE OF HIS CHILDREN, 
DRINKING TEA WITH A SET OF SMALL 
CHINA-WARE UNDER AN APPLE-TREEy, 
JN HIS GARDEN AT HAMPSTEAD. 

By S.J. PRATT, Ese. 


OU ask a tender but an arduous lay, 
Sweet childhood! who can sing thy cloud- 
less day ? 

Of all our hours the whitest and the best, 

Nature devotes—to infuncy the blest ! 

Yet some brignt points, in spite of storm and 
strife, 

Some puints of time, shine fair in every life 5 

And these, however brief their date, or birth, 

The happy fondly call a—deaven on earth ! 





When first the maiden soldier, from the war, 
Alights victorious from his laurell’d car; 
When first the maiden sailor shares his prize, 
And with the treasure to his Nancy flies ; 
When first the maiden beauty wounds her 
swains, 
And first the maiden bard his chaplet pains ; 
When first the dride presents a much-wished 
son, 
And the glad deir first reaches twenty-one 5 
When mutual lovers steal the first dear walk, 
How of this heaven on ea:th! th’ enthusiasts 
talk! 
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* A deity much dreaded by all the ac- 
procs, 
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The first of human joys they deem theirown 

‘¢ 4 heaven on carth!” each cries, is “* mine 
alone.” 

Yet oft, this heaven on earth, like tulips, 
Springs 

From mixture strong of sublunary things ; 

Tho’ pure at first the streams of life may 
flow, 

Full oft a muddy bottom glooms below ; 

When passions scare the turtle from her nest, 

Where can her feathers smoothe, her foot 
have rest ? 

In riper years however good and fair, 

The world, the sullied world, will have its 
share. 

But CHitpHoop! Angel Cu1zrpHoop! O 
*tis thine, 

While yet on earth, to bear the traits divine ; 

Unspotted by the world, unknown toart, 

Already thou, of cherubim ar’t part ; 

No thoughts, no deeds, are thine that can 
unnoy, 

No Wish but leads to innocence and joy; 

Gay, vivid, tender, ever on the glow, 

Like summer air, chaste as winter snow. 

Thy ev’ry moment wing’d with balmy bliss, 

Sincere thy smile and seraph pure thy kiss ; 

Or if a transient tear-drop bathes thy eyes, 

Scarce do we sec it tremble e’er it dies : 

Yes, angel childhood, yes, to thee is given 

And ah! tothee alone on earth a heaven! 


Would you this truth by illustration see, 

Juin yonder party of the apple-tree ; 

Tints of the godhead there illume the place, 

Each mind a Virtue, and each form a Grace, 

A sECOND EDEN in yon garden fair, 

Blooms like the first, e’er sin found entrance 
there! 


THE TINY TEA-TABLE. 
CHANGE, my muse, O change the measure 
To the smoothest note of pleasure ; 
Flora, thou a garland twine, 

Meet tor Childhocd’s lilied shrine 5 
Form the wreath of love andtruth, 
Breathing beauty, breathing youth! 
See, O see, each pure delight 

Pour upon the raptur’d sight. 

Rose and Woodbine blooming round, 
Hear, O hear, each blissful sound, 
Prank and whim, and impulse wild, 
Hear,—and wish thyself a child. 
Close beneath yon spreading shade, 
Tit for happy creatures made, 

Lo! the tiny TABLE set, 

And those happy creatures met ; 
Angels, round a mortal board 

With the sweets of nature stor’d! 

> fis not sure the stream of tea. 

*Tis rot mortal fruits we see ; 

Or if mortal, cherub-guest 

Surely might partake the feast : 
Rose and woodbine blooming round, 
Hear, O hear, each blisstul sound ; 
Prank and whim and impulse wild! 
Heareeand wish thou wert a shila $ 


Wish 
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W sx thou wert ELIZA fair, 

Maiden of the lib’ral air, 

Softiy pensive, full of glee, 

Qu-ens, dear girl, might envy thee ; 
Not thy name-sake, good Queen Bess, 
Ever knew such happiness! 


Wrsu thou wert that beauteous boyy 
ALFRED, form’'d to every joy! 

Alfred, born to emulate 

His namesake, justly styl'd the Great : 
Brow, that awes, and cheek that burns, 
View the man and child by turns ; 

Now profoundest thoughts employ, 
Now a frolic-loving boy 5 

In that child, the Muse's eye 

Peeds of high emprize can spy. 


Wis thou wert that charming maid. 

Who gives lustre to the shade 5 

Eye so bright, and cheek so fair, 

Who, LAURA, can with THEE compare ? 
Such charms thy namesake scarce could boast 
When tender Petrarch prais’d them most! 


Wisu thou wert that maiden sweet, 
Who next Laura takes her seat ; 
Soft, majestic, gay, and free, 

Who can vie with EMILY ? 
England's sceptes'd Caroline 

Could not Emily outshine ; 
Would’st thou paint the opening day 
Lovely Emily pourtray. 


Suourn'st thou wish a blooming face, 
Perfect shape and native grace, 

Fair complexion, eyes of blue, 
Appealing, and commanding too 5 
Playful teatures, that displav, 

Feeling tender, fancy gay, 

Dimpled RiCHARD, meek, tho’ wildaas 
Woh thyselt thar darling child. 


Yet, why should you and yon fair dame, 
Ww ho shares your blessings, worth, and fame, 
The happy husband, happy wire, 
Who gave those hanpy creatures life 
Wish any change ? Enough of bliss 
Js theirs—to view a scene like this 5 
And that delicious-breathing sigh, 
Thet tear which now illumes the eve 
Now courses down the glowing cheek, 
Are rapturese=tho’ too vast to speak. 
Ywas Nature’s God that gave that rapture 
birth 
To form the favour'd parents’ heaven on earth! 
And as tor vou, dear happy children, 


Shall not a wis! . re Sa 
Mail BOt a Wish for you concloce the } 


ay? 
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Ves—Nature’s God inspires one fervent prayer, 

O may you long CONTINUE WHAT yoy 
ARE! 

No Change more blest on you can heav’n be. 
stow, 

While Nature’s God can spare you herc below! 


ee 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST: AN ODEs 
By Dr. WOLCOT. 


"TIMOTHEUS now, in music handy, 
Struck up a tune call’d==Drops ef 
Brandy 5 
The hero pulls out Thais to the dance: 
Timotheus now struck up a recl ; 
The couple skipp’d with nimble heel, 
Then sat them down, and drank a quart of 
Nantz. 


Now did the master of the lyre 
On dancing exercise his fire. 
Tle sung of hops at court, and wakes, and fairs; 
He sung of dancing dogs, and dancing bears; 
He prais'd the minuet of Nan Catley, 
And lumps of pudding, and Moll Pately : 
The king grew proud, and soon begun to reel, 
A hopping inspiration seiz’d his heel. 
Bravi, bravi, the soldier croud 
In admiration cried aloud. 
The lady dances like a boid Thalestris, 
And Alexander hops like Monsieur Vestris. 
Again, so furiously they dance a jig, 
The lady lost her cap, the hero lost his wig. 


The motley mob, behind, before, 
Exclaim’d eucore, encore, encore. 
Proud of th’ applause, and justly vaio, 
Thais made a curtsey low, 

Such as court ladies make betore the Queen. 
Alexander made a bow, 

Such as the royal levee oft has seen, 
And then they danc’d the reel again. 


Of vast applause the couple vain, 
Delighted, danc’d the reel again: 
Now in, and now out, 
They skipp’d it about, 
As tho’ they felt the madness of the moon ; 
Such was the power of Timothy and tune. 


When the dub a dub, dub a dub drum, 
In triumph behind e’m beat—Go to bed Tom. 


And now in their ire, 
Return’d from the fire, 
In revenge for the Greeks that were dead, 
The King and his punk 
Got most horribly drunk, 


And together went recling to bed. 
Jan. 5, 1808, 
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Extraéts from the Port-folio of a Man of Letters. 
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COMMITTEE FOR PLUNDERED MINISTERS. 

N the books of the committce for plun- 
I dered ministers, under the date of 
the 8th of July 1645, is the following entry. 

“ Whereas the rectory of the parish of 
Little Gransden, in the county of Cam- 
bridge, being void by death, and as the 
committee were informed, was in the gift 
of the Bishop of Ely, it was accordingly 
sequestered by the comiunittee to the use 
of Thomas Perry, a godiy aud orthodox 
divine; and whereas John Tolley, master 
ofarts, hath since pretended some right to 
the said church, by some other title, 
which said John Tolley huth been since, 
upon articles exhibited agaist him, and 
exanunations therein taken on both sides 


discuvered to be a very strict practiser of 


the late illegal innovations, of bowing at 
the naive of Jesus to the altar and to the 
east, and to have turnished one of his 
chambers at Peter House college, in Cam- 
bridge, where he was sometime fellow 
and president, with divers popish orna- 
ments, and m particular with a crucifix 
and analtar at the east end thereof, 
with an ovell upon the walls over it, with 
stripes of gold round about it, represent- 
ing a glory and a cress within it, and 
other superstitious trimming, and to have 
assisted in the conveying away of the 
College and University plate to the king, 
tor which his fellowslap had been seques- 
tered trom him; it is ordered that the 
said rectory and the profits thereof shall 
conunue sequestered to the use of the 
said Thomas Perry, and that the said Jolin 
Tolley be not permitted to officiate the 
cure of the said church, but that the said 
‘Thomas Perry shall continue to officiate in 
the same, and enjoy the protits of the said 
rectory, until further order shall be made. 
Dit. BEALE, MASTER OF ST. JOHN’s. 

Cambridge telt the full force of Crom- 
well’s severity, not only in its corporate 
capacity, but in the manner in which the 
principal members were treated who re- 
mained steady to Charles. Dr. Beale 
was exceedingly zealous in the king’s ser- 
nee, particularly in conveying the Uni- 
versity plate to the king, which could be 
scarcely justified even by the imperious 
necessities of hislawful monarch. This 
conduct, however, rendered him so ob- 
noxious to Cromwell, that, together with 
Dr. Sterne, master of Jesus, and Dr. 
Miurtin, of Queen's, he was seized by a 
party of the usurper’s soldiers, carried to 
Londor, and thrown into prison. Tle 
Was very bapbarously treated during his 


confinement, which lasted a long time, 
and deprived of all his preferments. 
DR. FDMUND LYON COOKE, 

In Dr. Cooke’s will, dated June 1609, 
is the following singular bequest to the 
master and fellows of Jesus College, 
which perlaps some of the fellows of that 
learned society may be able to explain. 

“ Item, I give to the master and tel- 
lows of Jesus College my redde cocke, 
most humbly thanking them for all their 
gooduess towards ine and mime, and most 
heartily beseeching them as well to for- 
give in whatsoever [ have offended, and 
tu vouchafe their acceptance of tins poor 
remembrance from their most undutiful 
and unthanktful servant.” 

ABBOT WALTER MOUNTAGUE. 

Abbot Mountague, son of Edward the 
first Earl of Manchester was born ia 
London, aud educated in Sidney College, 
atter leaving which, he travelled so tar as 
to unsettle bis mind in religious matters. 
Upon being sent into France on public af- 
fairs, he bade farewell to his religion and 
his country, having settled himself ima 
monastery in France, where lie wrote his 
“‘ Justiticatory Letter.” which was ane 
swerved by the celebrated Lucius Cary 
Lord Falkland. He was in great tavour 
with the queen mother, Henrietta Maria, 
she having made him abbot of Nantewl, 
and afterwards of Pontois. He survived 
his patroness but a short time. 

ANTHONY TACKNEY. 

This diligent and conscientious tutor 
was a fellow and afterwards master 02 
Emanuel College, and also regius profes- 
sur. In 1653, he succeeded Dr. Arrow- 
smith in the mastership of St. Jahu’s. Lis 
1661, King Charles If. out of his princely 
care and regard for him, commanded fira 
to surrender his mastership, professorship 
and rectory of Summersham in favour ot 
one Gunning, and the intlexible ard of 
Manchester accompanted the mandate 
with a billet, expressing his inclination to 
improve his interest for his advantage, 
and desiring him to cede both his pluces 
on the receipt of his letter. ‘To contend 
was vain, and the poor old maa with hrs 
family, was driven into indigence aud ob- 
scurity, from which he was only extti- 
cated by a liberal pension or 1001. per an- 
num voluntarily paid by bis successur. 
He died in 1669 at the ave of 71. 
DISPUTES BFTWEEN THE UNIVERSITY 

AND THE MAYOR OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Frequent disputes seem to fave pre- 
vailed in furmer periods between the 
Cniversuy 
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University and the corporation of Cam- 
bridge, relative to the jurisdiction of the 
former. In’ the year 1534, an instance 
is recorded, which seems to have had a 
very amicable termination. Mr. Slegge, 
the then mayor, maintained that he ow- 
ed no obedience to the vice-chancellor ) 
as vice-chancellor, but as speaking 1n the 
king’s name; and he drew up articles of 
accusation against the University for pre- 
tending that they were entitled to more. 
On the Friday before Michaelmas day, 
the vice-chaucellor sent the mayor word 
to meet him at St. Mary’s, to hear an an- 
swer to his /ibe//, when he answered 
each article distinctiy: after which, says 
the Chronicle, “ they departed to the 
Pump tavern, the University paying for 
it. The mayor elect asked the vice- 
chancellor to dinner on Michaclmas day. 
On Michaelmas day, between nine and 
ten, the mayor, with his company, went 
to their ball sn their best arraye, and a 
quarter betore eleven the mayor sent two 
baylytls to the vice-chancellor, to desire 
him tocome tothe hall. The vice-chan- 
cellor, with the ductors in their red robes, 
with the proctors, aud between sixty and 
eighty students, met at St. Maryes, whi- 
ther the mayor came, and, after much 
conversauion, submitted to take the oaths, 
as he was wont, save that he required it 
first to be read in Latin, and then in En- 
glish, and the bailys were sworn, and 
pad the proctors $s. and 4d., After 
this, the vice-chancellor, doctors, mayor, 
Ac. separated to St. Mary’s until the 
cloth wus lad for dinner.” 
FRENCH FLAITeRY. 

We must not suppose that the French 
were at any time deficient in that style of 
excessive adulation in their addresses 
to their sovereigns, of which we now 
daily see sO Many specimens, or that it 
took its rise in favour of their 


| resent 
idol. Tosa , 


| ay nothing of the flattery with 
which Louis the Fourteenth was contis 
hually fed, we subjoina curious harangue 
addressed to Louis the Fifteenth, atter 
his campaien of 17-45, 

“The conquests of your majesty are 
so rapid, that we think 3: absolutely ne- 
Cessary that future Lhistomans should 
be cautious in their relation, lest pos 
tevity should consider them as fables uL- 
worthy of belict. Yet they must be told 
as au andoubted fact that vour Majesty 
When at the head ot your army, wrote 
vourse.t ahi pt your exploits 
table butadrwa. ’J ‘e 
Hivist Gistant arcs must learn that the En- 
Bisu, those tierce and ; 
@eAiuus of your maiest 


account 
having no other 


Widucious enemies, 
) > tune, were come 





pelled to yield to your prowess the palace 
of glory. Their aliies were only so man 

witnesses of their shame, and hastened 
to join their standards only to become the 
spectators of your majesty’s triumph, 
We venture to tell your majesty, that 
whatever may be the love you bear your 
subjects, there is still one way to add to 
our felicity, by curbing the bigh courage 
which you possess, and which would cost 
us too many tears, if it exposed to the cer- 
tain danger of war your majesty’s pre- 
cious lite or that of the young hero, the 
object of our fondest hopes?” 

Such an address to princes so little 
warlike as that of Louis the Fifteenth 
and his son, was-the height of falsehood 
and absurdity. The military exploits of 
Napoleon may perhaps justify the lan- 
cuage of flattery, whatever we may think 
of the rest of his character. 

SENSIBILITY. 

Dominique de Vic, governor of Am- 
ens, of Calais and vice-adiniral of France, 
always made particular euquiry in what- 
ever place he cominanded, for the mer- 
chants and artificers of reputable charac: 
ter, and on being informed who they 
were and where they lived, he would vi- 
sit them in the most friendly manner, 
and request them to dine with him. Of 
this amiable man, history relates these 
two atlecting anecdotes. 

In the year 1586, he lost the calf of 
his right leg by a gun-shot, and though 
the part was well cured, yet he could 
not attempt to ride on horseback, with- 
out experiencing the most excruciating 
pain in his wounded Jeg, in consequence 
of which, he retired to Guyenne. He 
had lived there about three years, when 
he was informed of the death of Henry 
the Third, and the embarrassments of 
Henry the Vourth, and the great need in 
which he stood of all his eood servants. 
He directly had his leg cut off, sold part 
of his estates, entered into the king’s ser 
vice once more, and rendered him the 
Must signalservice at the battle of Ivri. 

two days after this great prince was 
assassinated, De Vic going through the 
Rue de ta Perronerie, and seeing the spot 
on which this horrid murder was com- 
mitted, he fell senseless to the ground, 
and died next Morning. 

SINGULAR VENGEANCE. 

The following singular historical fact is 
related by Don Vincent Bagallar y San- 
na Marquis of San-Felipe, in his ‘history 
of Spain, during the reign of Philip the 
Pitch, The Portuguese having declared 
ih favour of the “Arch-duke Charles of 
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Austria, and having encamped themselves 
in the environs of Madrid, the courtezans 
of the city resolved to signalize their zeal 
for the cause of Philip. Those who were 
most notoriously aiflicted with a certain 
disorder, were accustomed to pertume 
themselves and regularly visit every night 
the camp of the Portuguese; the con- 
sequence was that in less than three 
weeks, more than six thousand of the 
enemy were consigned to the hospitals, 
where the greater number of them died. 

M. de Saintfoix, in his Essuts Histo- 
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rigues sur Paris, tom. 38, p. 235, remarks, 
that this curious event was once the suls- 
ject of a debate at which he was presen. 
The question to ¢be decided was, Whae- 
ther these women, by thus prostituting 
themselves tothe Portuguese, were guilty 
of sin; or whether the intention did not 
justify the deed? Those who maintained 
that there was no guilt in the act, argu- 
ed, that as it is permitted to slaughter the 
enemy, burn his cities, ravage his country, 
and annoy him by every possible mode : @ 
forwri, itis lawtul to give him the 
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REPORT of the TRANSACTIONS Of the Ma- 
THEMATICAL CLASS Of the INSTITUTE, 
tor the lust HALF YEAR of 1806. By 
M. DELAMBRE, SECRETARY (0 the IN- 
STITUTE. 

FONUE class is acquainted with how 

much success M. Laplace has sub- 
jected to analysis the phenomena of 
capillary tubes; a subject the elucidaiion 
of which many distinguished philoso- 
phers and geometricians had attempted 
in vain, This analysis furnished him 
with an explanation of these singular 
phenomena. It was long ago remarked, 
that two bodies swimming on a fluid, 
which rises orsinks around them, approach 
each other, and unite by an accelerated 
motion; but they are more frequently 
repelled, if the fluid, which rises around 
the one, sinks about the other, and 
in this case, if we suitably diminish the 
distance, attraction may be observed 
to succeed to repulsion, ‘These sur- 
prising phenomena long since attracted 
the attention of philosophers. 
Amontons, a hundred years ago, had 
endeavoured - to -explain-them ; -but-—M. 

Monge, in the Memoir of the Academy 

of Sciences, for 1787, has demonstrated 

the insufficiency, and even the inaccuracy 
of the principles of that philosopher. 

This memoir contains many philosophical 

observations and interesting experiments. 

Lastly, M. Laplace has submitted all 

these effects to the same analysis, from 

Which he had deduced the phenomena 

of capillary attraction. He proves that, 

if two parallel planes have their inferior 
parts dipped into a fluid, their internal 
and external surfaces support a pressure, 
vf which he gives the analytical ex- 
pression, We may conceive that, if the 
external be superior to the internal 
pressure, the two planes must approach, 
Monrury Mag. No. 167, 


and in the coutrary case recede from, 
each other, 

M. Laplace, we are informed, explains 
in detail the circumstances which give 
birth to all these phenomena, the limits 
which separate them, and the point where 
repulsion changes into au apparent at- 
traction, and combines the whole in twa 
general theorems, or algebraical formula, 
wherein we readily perceive the whole 
of his doctrine, of which all that precedes 
is only the translation into common 
language. 

‘The memoir concludes with an expe- 
riment, made with much care, by M. 
Hauy. <A square sheet of laminated talc 
was suspended by a very louse thread, 
so that its lower part was immersed in 
water. In this state, when he plunged 
into the same fluid, and at a little 
distance, the inferior part of a paral- 
lelopiped of ivory, in a vertical situation, 
and parallel to the square of talc, a sen- 
sible repulsion was immediately obser- 
vable ; but, on diminishing this distance, 
the repulsion ceased by degrees, and 
gave place to an attraction which, by 
an accelerated motion, carried the talc 
toward the parallelopiped, and brought 
it speedily into contact with it. This 
experiment, several times repeated with 
diferent modifications, constantly gave 
the result indicated by the theory. 

In another memoir, continues the 
reporter, M. Laplace has proposed to 
subject to the same analysis the phe- 
pomena of the adhesion of bodies to 
the surface of fluids. When we apply 
a disc of glass on the surface of water 
at rest in a vessel of great extent, we 
experience, in detaching it, a resistance, 
so much more considerable, as the sur- 
face of the disc is greater. On elevating 
the disk, we raise up, at the same time, 
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above the fluid contained in the vessel, 
a column of this fluid. If we continue 
to elevate the disc, the column is length- 
ened; but, a period arrives, when its 
weight becoming superior tu the adhesion, 
it is detached, and falls down. The 
weight of this column, when it 1s about 
to tall, indicates the proportion of the 
resistance to be overcome, in order to 
detach the disc, the analytical expression 
of which is given by M. Laplace. 

When the fluid is of a nature to sink 
instead of rising in the capillary tube, 
the column supported assumes the form 
ef a kind of truncated cone; in this case, 
the analytical expression changes and in- 
cludes an additional element, that is, the 
angle, which the surface of the cone forms 
with the disc of the glass, 

The tirst farmula, compared with the 
experiments of Messrs. Hany and Achard, 
gives f- nearly the weight of the observed 
columa. 

The second has not yet been compared, 
because it meludes an angle, which ob- 
servers have hitherto neglected to con- 
sider; and of which it was equally 
diilicult to foresee the muportance, and 
to ascertain the proportion. 

[ft we place horizontally, one over 
the other, two discs of glass, leaving 
between them a very thin stratum of 
water, the two discs adhere together 
with a considerable force. M. Laplace 
gives on this occasion a formula, by 
which he finds the force of adherence 
somewhat less than two-thirds of that 
which M,. Guyton had found by ex- 
periments. ‘This difference doubtless 
depends on the very nice valuation of 
the interval which separates the disks, 
or perhaps the inequalities of their sur- 
faces, which it is dificult to render per- 
fectly smooth. 

‘The same theory indicates a correction 
im the well known hydrostatical prin- 
ciple discovered by Archimedes, respect- 
ing the diminution of weight which a 
body experiences when dipt into a liquid. 
shis diminution cannot be estimated 
merely by the weight ef a volume of 
mon equal to the part of the body situated 
above the level. We imust likewise add 
to i the weight of the fluid removed by 
the capillary action, if the body is not 
of a nature to become moist; but if, 


on the contrary, it become moistened 


we mnust - 


tract trom it the weieht of 
the volume raised up by the capillary 
| M. Monge, in the Memvirs 
aiready cited, had considered the first 


sul 


aeculon, 
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part of this theorem as a thing perfec} 
evident. M. Laplace enters here inty 
a rigorous demonstration of its truth 
subjoining this reflection, that what te. 
lates to the capillary action wholly dis 
appears, when a body is completely im. 
mersed in a fluid beneath its level, 

To complete the explanation of ca 

pillary eifects, M. Laplace considers, 
lastly, the curious phenomena which 
equal and very thin cylinders of steel 
exhibit when they swim on the surface 
ot a fluid. In whatever manner we 
bring them into contact, they are not 
slow, after several oscillations, to unite 
throughout their length, as if they formed 
only one plate. These oscillations, being 
determined by analysis, it might be 
wished, that they should be observed 
with great accuracy, in order to compare 
them with their analytical expression, 
‘These comparisons, observes the author, 
are the touchstone of the theories; but 
in order that the proof may be reckoned 
complete, it is not sufficient, that the 
formule vaguely indicate the effects, 
which proceed from given circumstances ; 
it is moreover necessary, that they de- 
termine their exact quantities. M. La- 
place is abuut, we are informed by M. 
Delambre, to publish an interesting 
addition to this theory. 
_ M. Roswag, of Strasburg, presented 
in 1784, to the Board of Commerce a 
kind of gauze made of iron wire, for 
which he received a premium, and the 
loom, which he had invented for its 
fabrication, was deposited in the cabinet 
of inachines, at Vaucanson. 

Ji imitation of this fabric, M. Rochon 
produced others in 1799, which he var- 
nished with a transparent glue, in order 
to substitute them for horn in the lanterns 
a-board ships of war. 

He is also of opinion, that this species 
of gauze covered with a thin coating 
of plaster might protect ships and 
buildings ashore from fire, or at least 
serve to render such a calamity less 
frequent, and less destructive. 

These fabrics might in short prove 
extremely useful fur theatrical deco- 
rations, which are so liable to take fire; 
the only inconveniency attending their 
adoption, for such purposes, would be 
their want of flexibility; but M. Rochon, 
we learn from the present report, dues 
not despair of discovering, by the aid 
of chemistry, a remedy for this imper- 
fection; and it was chiefly with the view 
of obiaining the assistance of his learned 

associates, 
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associates, and Calling the attention of 


chemists and naturalists to this subject, . 


that he was induced te read the memoir, 
of which M.gMelambre has given the 
account. 

An eclipse of the sun is a phenomenon 
equally useful in order to verity astro- 
nomical tables, and to determine geo- 
graphical longitudes; it is one besides 
which of all others attra&ts most the 
attention of observers. M]. Lalande, in 
conformity to a pracuce he had follow- 
ed, tor more than fitty years, calculated 
all the observations be could cuilect, 
respecting that of 1806. ‘The inter- 
vention of clouds concealed it from the 
view of the astronomers of Paris, but 
it was observed in several parts of France, 
Germany, Holland, and Italy. It was 
in America, however, where it must 
have been most interesting, since it was 
total at Boston and Albany. At Kin- 
derhook, near this last city, M. Ferrers 
observed it with very excellent instru- 
ments. According to him, the con- 
M. 
Lalande found exactly the same, and 
as it was known by other observations, 
that it happened at Paris, at 4h. 30’ 6”, 
the difference of longitude is therefore 
Th. 15’ 27". 

The same eclipse was also observed 
at Albany, but at the instant of returning 
light the observer happened not to have 
his eye applied to the glass; and though 
this phenomenon appears to be of a 
nature to be equally well observed by 
the naked eyes, it yet should seem, that 
he had been some seconds too late. 

A curious remark of M. Ferrers is, 
that the disc of the moon appeared 
enlightened a few seconds betore the 
end of the total eclipse, which he cuon- 
siders as an etlect of the muon’s atmo- 
sphere. it > Suen 

The obscurity was not so great as 
might have been supposed; he saw only 
SIX principal stars or planets. A luminous 
ring from 45 to 50’, which surrounded 
the sun, in some degree lessened the 
darkness. 

From a comparison of this total eclipse 
with some annular eclipses formerly 
observed, M. Lalande is of opinion, 
that the irradiation of the sun is at 2” 
and that it is necessary to add 1” to the 
semi-diameter of the moon, which he 
had determined by direct observations 
made at the time of tlie full moon. 

Several astronomers are of opinion, 
that the sun is not immoveably fixed in 
& single point of space. M. Lalande, 
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from the common motion of rotation, 
which is generally admitted, supposed 
that it might possess a metion of transla- 
tion. This, which he threw out as a 
mere conjecture, Dr. Herschel has un- 
dertaken to prove by observations; he 
appears even to be confident that he 
could determine the point ot the heavens, 
towards which the sun advances with 
all his planetary train. M. Prevot, a 
member of the academy of Petersbufgh 
had drawn the same conclusion ; but M. 
de Sejour, having treated the question 
analytically, was of opinion, that it cannot 
be resolved when considered in all its 
extent, which has led Dr. Herschel again 
to resume the subject in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1805. 

If the motions that are remarked in 
several stars are only apparent, and 
produced by the movement of the sua 
itself, which approaches some while it 
recedes from those on the opposite side 
of the heavens, all these apparent motions 
would be parallel between themselves, 
and to the motion of the sun. These 
motions are very slow, and so far as 
they have been hitherto observed form 
only small arcs; but if we prolong them 
in idea, they must form large circles, 
which will intersect each other at the 
same point of the heavens, and this 
point must be that, towards which all 
the plan&tary system tends. The well 
known motions of two stars are sutticient 
to determine this point, if the observa- 
tions be accurate, and the principles just. 
‘Two other stars would lead to the same 
conclusion as the first, and the same 
consequence will be confirmed by all 
the other stars that can be observed in 
pairs. Dr. Herschel undertook to observe 
in this way the most brilliant stars in the 
Catalogue of Maskelyne. ‘The results 
of these labours are not, however, sufli- 
ciently decisive to establish the motion 
of the san, and the immobility of the 
stars; it should rather seem, that they 
have each a distinct motion, and without 
admitting this supposition, M. Sejour 
is of opinion, that the problem cannot 
be solved. Notwithstanding this deci- 
sion, M. Burckhardt has submitted it 
anew to the = strictest analysis. His 
formula are more commodious, and 
more susceptible of application than 
those of M. de Sejour, and much less 
complex than the trigonometrical cal- 
culation of Dr. Herschel. He has, with 
creat propriety, rejected the distances 
of the stars which appear, and are reaily 
one of the elements of that calculation, 

wid 
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and which will probably always remain 
unknown tous. If the sun alone move, 
we may in time, and by accurate ob- 
servations, discover this motion with 
precision; but if the stars have also a 
motion, the separation of the unknown 
will be impossible, and hence much 
embarrassment will result to future as- 
tronomers, if the observation should be 
interrupted for some ages, and if, after 
a period of barbarism astronomers should 
be inclined on the revival of the sciences 
to calculate anew the motions of the 
celestial bodies, by the comparison of 
their observations with ours. But, even 
on this supposition, which is happily 
very unprobable, it only follows, that 
the observations made during the eigh- 
teenth century would appear a little 
less precise, which could not, however, 
render them of so little value as the 
very limited number of rude observations 
handed down by the Greeks, have been 
to us. 

The problem of discovering the wheel- 
work necessary to represent the planetary 
motions has been resolved, in the most 
sutistactory manner, by M. Hughens, 
by continued fractions which possess the 
advantage ot tarnishing approximate va- 
Juatious, always expressed by the smallest 
possible numbers, in the different degrees 
of approximation to which we may judge 
proper to carrythem. But this method 
cannot always be adopted by arusts, 
wlio construct orreries. M. Burckhardt 
has therefore pointed out calculations 
inore casy and sufficiently exact for prac- 
ucal purposes. But the most Important 
ae ot his labours, according to M. 

Yelaimbre, consists in the advice which 
he offers them to abstain from all those 
researches which can neither be useful 
to themselves, nor productive of any real 
utility to science. The most perfect 
inachine must always represent with less 
pre cision the motions of the planets than 
the most madilte rent ephemeris, An 
aitist: possessed of ordinary talents can 
only, atier a vast expense of labour and 
cane, prodin e a very nnpertect work, for 
Witten mt wil be unpossible to find a 
purchaser; but should he even evince 
extraordinary capacity, however we ma 

kd to admire the resources of his 
us and art, we must still regret, that 
rey have been wasted on such an une 
productive undertaking. His pluneta- 
taust perceive that igh : a 
nei ake) ih fey can make a much 
ee Gastiioaon Of the rewards 
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appropriated to industry. It cannotshe 
be too warmly inculcated on artists 4, 

avoid such ruinous projects, and leay 

them to the rich amateur, who possessing 

a taste and talents tor such employments 

pursues them merely for his own amuse. 

ment, without the hope or expectatiog 

of emolument. Orreries, besides, ai 

not well calculated for instruction, as 

they afford but a very imperfect repre. 

sentation of the sular system. They 

display very nearly their different motioys 

in proportions to each other, but neither 
exhibit the size nor distances of the 
ceiestial bodies. All the machinery 
which we conceal, only gives a very 
false idea of the simple means employed 
by nature. 

M. Delambre next proceeds to notice, 
in conformity to the intimation formerly 
given, the report of the commissioners, 
respecting the most curious and important 
inventions, which have been presented 
to the Institute by learned foreigners, 
The report of M. Carnot, concerning the 
machine invented by Messrs. Nieps, to 
which they have given the name of 
Pyréolophora, claims the first notice, 
This word is composed of three Greek 
words wep, fire; Asoaos, Holus, or wind ; 
and ¢éeo, [ carry. The inventors intend 
by this name to indicate the moving 
powers of the machine, which consist 
of the wind from a bellows, the fire and 
the air suddenly dilated. 

Their intention was to produce a ma- 
chine of equal power with a steam-engine, 
and which would not require such a great 
consumption of fuel. 

Tn order to form some idea how the 
sudden dilatation of the air is produced, 
as well as the model of its action, we 
must suppose to ourselves a copper re- 
cipient firmly attached to a honzontal 
table. To one of the sides is fitted a 
tube, through which a mass of air 18 
unpelled into the recipient. In its course 
this air meets with some particles of 
combustible matter, that it projects upon 
aflame, with which it enters into ignition. 
The inflamed matter penetrating into 
the recipient dilates the air in it with 
great force, which exerts its action against 
its sides, pushing belore it a piston, which 
enters into a second tube adapted to the 
other side. This pistun impels forward 
a column of water, or any other body 
exposed to its action, after which it 
resumes its place, and the machine ree 
covers its original position, continuing 
to act successively in the same manner, 
aud all these effects are produced in i: 
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In an experiment made by the inven- 
tors, a boat loaded with 9 quintals, and 
presenting to the water a prow of S6 
square decimetres, 6 tect square, ascended 
the Saone with a velocity double that 
of the current. 

Iu another experiment made by the 
commissioners, the pressure exerted on 
a piston of 22 centimetres, 3 square 
inches, held in equilibrium a weight of 
57 kilogrammes; the internal capacity 
was 418 centimetres, 21 inches, and 
the consumpticn of ftucl was only 32 
centigrammes, 6 grains. 

The inventors propose to bring this 
machine to still greater perfection; but 
even in its present state, the violent 
successions of the machine, the mo:ion 
which it communicates to the body on 
which it rests, in short, the rapidity of 
the movements, affords a sufficient proof 
of the intensity and impetuosity of tins 
new moving power; and from which 
ihe most advantageous consequences may 
be expected, when repeated experiments 
shall have brought it to that degree of 
perfection of which it is susceptible. 

Such is the opinion of the commis- 
sioners, and the class, we are informed 
by M. Delambre, has ordered the report 
to be inserted without any abridgement 
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in the historical part of their memoirs, 
in order to preserve the recollection, 
and the date of an invention, which hide 
fair to produce such important conse- 
quences, both in a physical and econe- 
mical poit of view, 

M. Pictet, a corresponding member 
of the Institute, has presented on the 
part of Messrs. Malley of Geneva, ten 
models of scapements, constructed of 
the same calibre, and of which the three 
Jast are the invention of M. Tavan, the 
artist who executed all the models. 

It is impossible, says M. Delambre, 
in the compass of a report, to convey a 
periect idea of the various parts of the 
mechanism, or of the copious report, 
in which M. Prony has analysed and 
described these scapements. We can 
only state, according to the opinion of 
the commissioners, which was adopted 
by the class, that they display a spint 
of invention, with an accuracy of execu- 
tion, which evinces very distinguished 
talents; and the commissioners farther 
express how much it is to be wished, 
that the society of Geneva would publish 
the descriptive memoir, which accoin- 
panied the medels, 


( Lo be Continued ) 
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MR. WILLIAM CHAPMAN'S, and MR. Fb- 
WARD WALTON CIIAPMAN’S (NEWCAS- 
TLE ON tTYNE,) for @ Method. ¢ 
making a Belt or Flat Band for the 
purpose of drawing Coals, &c. up the 
Shafts of Mines, sc. 

HE nature of this invention con- 

sists, first, in the combination of 
two or any greater number of strands 
of shroud-laid-rope, laid side by side, 
so as to form any determinate breadth 
of belt or flat bund; and, secondly; in 
the peculiar machinery for facilitating 
its formation, A strand of a shroud-laid 
rope, is the first combination of the yarns 
which are twisted together round one 
common axis, so as to form a compact 
cylindric mass; and the common shroud- 
laid rope is formed of three of these 
strands twisted together the contrary way 
to the twist of the strand; which for 

Common purposes is necessary, although 

the loss of strength is so considerable, 

that exclusive of the reduction of length 
from being made into a rope, the strength 
of two strands made in such a way as to 
make all the yarns bear an equal tension, 


of 


or nearly so, will, when laid side by s‘de, 
be nearly equal to that of three such 
strands combined in a rope; from which 
circumstance the chief advantage arises 
10 forming the strands into belts, instead 
of making them into ropes. The belts 
will be best composed of an equal number 
of strands, each alternate one twisted 
the contrary way to the other, soas to 
counteract the tendency they would 
otherwise have to twist round one ano- 
ther. It is also eligible that the yarns 
for the differently twisted straud should 
be twisted contrary ways. Four, six, or 
eght strands will form the most conve- 
nient belt, but each extreme verges 
towards its respective disadvantage: viz. 
if liable to be chated, the broad belt will 
be soonest injured; but, on the other 
hand, the narrow belts, trom the neces- 
sarily increased thickness of the strands, 
will sooner destroy themselves by bending 
over the pulleys. In forming the Hat 
belts, attention should be paid to the 
strands being all brought to an equal 
tension before they are combined toxe- 
ther, which combination may be done 

in 
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iron wires, or laced or stitched together. 
The easiest way of stitching them 1s, 
whilst they are laid at length tn the rope- 
ground, to attach each suand to a rope, 
on which, by means of leading pulleys, 
equal loads or weights may be suspended, 
which will stretch each strand equally. 
If these weights descend to the ground, 
they may be raised by heaving at the 
opposite end of the proposed belt. Neans 
of course must be taken to prevent the 
strands untwisting, which may easily be 
done by fastening a suflicient weight below 
each where they are attached to the 
stretching ropes, so as to prevent their 
turning round. The degree of tension 
upon each strand should be proportionate 
to what the whole belt has to bear, 
The remaining process 1s to combine 
the strands side by side, which, as betore 
observed, may be done in any manner 
at the pleasure of the operator. In the 


use of the belts for raising weights of 


any kind, it will be most adviseable for 


the belt to be confined to roll upon iiself 


as aspiral; bat in some cases this may 
be dispensed with. The hauling forward 
of the tuck any determinate space be- 
tween each stitch, may be done by means 
of a windmg barrel on the sledge, and a 
chai or rope leading trom it to any fixed 
object, and ina varicty of ways so ubvious 
as to require no description, although 
the progressive transition of the machine 
from place to place is one of its most 
essential constituent parts; because with- 
out this moveability it could not be 
apphed to the stitching of any belt, 
Where its parts to be thus connected are 
Iving stretched at length side by side. 
Butif the operator prefer drawing forward 
the belt or flat band as it is stitched, then 
the truck or frame may be stationary 
and without wheels. All that this ine 
vention cou-ists of, is the use of strands 
liad ide by side, so as to acquire astrength 
Which ropes used in this manner would 
not have; and also, the invention of the 
truck O1 fraine with its apparatus, for 
< Onibining speedily and correctly lOc ther 
any requisite number of strands or other 
fleaible substances laid side by side. 
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Re CPADIAH ELL{o7’s CLAMBETH,) for 
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{ ‘ "4 J > » » , : 
( r Chariots, and various other 
hour Whee! Carriages. 
It will be ditheule t ‘scril iS } 
es Neg dong \ o de scribe this li- 
UM WHAGOUL WO assistance y/ houres 5 


provements an the Construction of 


purpose there are fore and hind spring | 99) 


ae | 
1 ORS 


which are fastened to twu beds thy | 7] 


project from the body or boot; and tw | 
pieces of timber are framed before, ang 7 7) 
two when required behind, from the 9 © 


front and hind seat rail, which project (ee 
out at each end of the body to receive 


the spring bed or beds. There is akg 
a horizontal wheel fixed to the bodyop = 7 


the boot for the purpose of locking round, 
the top front springs are tixed to the - 
bed which projects trom the heriontal | 


wheel: there is a spindle bar fixed into ss 
the bed: the hind springs are fixed with ;. 
a projection from the body, the same ‘ 
as the front, but without the horizontal ni 
wheel. ‘The drawing that accompanies a 


‘. be ~- S ' at: 
the specification exhibits the whole con- ‘ig 
struction in a very clear manner. The 


Patentee makes use of springs either a 
with or without braces as most conve. ‘ 
nient; and he claims to vary the swe,  - 7 
shape or form, and the application of 4 
such springs according to existing Cite ¢ 79 
cumstances, or as different roads may re F 
quire: and, if necessary, he fixes braces, “i 


lopes, or chains, trom any part of one y 
axle-tree to the other, and irom the fore y 
axle-tree to the splinter bar. 
a * 
MRS. ELIZABETH BELL'S (BLACKHEATH,) i 
Jor certain Improvements in an artifi- , 
cial Method of Sweeping Chimnies, 
and an Improvement in the preparing : 
dnd manufacturing Pieces used for 
consiructing the Chimnies, &¢. 
Mrs. Bell about four years ago took ¢. 
out a patent for objects similar to those 


just mentioned. By the present invention 


she professes to remedy the inconve- 
niences which attached to it in a former 
state. In our sixteenth volume we gave 
a description of the first specification, and 
offered some reasons why the plan could 
not unswer in general, so as to supersede 
the necessity of climbing boys. We _— 
have found no occasion to alter that 


7 
' 


opinion, We have attended much to © 
this subject, and regret that no plan has | 
vet been fallen upon, in which the public Z 
can have perfect confidence, in place ‘ 
of that which, though of long use, is cef= 
tainly detrimental to the health of the |— 
children employed in the business. Mrs. 


Bell denominates her present plan an i 
unproved method: and it consists of @ 7 
frame of iron, or other materials composed 
ot two senucircles, which should possess & 
% considerable degree of adjustment by 
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means of screws, so as te encompass 
aud adapt themselves to all the various 
sizes of chimney-pots that are now in 
use. To these semicircles are attached 
upright bars, and at the top of these are 
fixed cross bars with a couple of supports, 
which cross bars contain the'friction-roller, 
over which the chain, rope, or line, may 
be made to pass, while it is performing 
its passage of ascent and descent in the 
act of cleansing. ‘This apparatus not 
only enables a person to sweep any 
chimney from the bottom, but always 
provides a ready method of keeping the 
chain, line, or rope, in a situation that 
the chimney may be cleansed at a mo- 
micnis warning. 

Remark. Although the chimnies may 
be swept from below, yet a considerable 
first @xpence is neoessary to fix the 
semicircles, screws, bars, &c. to the 
chunney; and this is required for every 
chimney that may recuire to be 

leansed. Now we know enough of 
mankind to infer, that an invention of 
this kind can never be brought into veneral 
use, $0 long as they can at the current 
expence of a shilling or sixpence get 
the same thing done by boys. 

Mrs. B. having described her main 
plan, goes on to give particular des- 
eriptions of the brush and other parts of 
the apparatus, taking care to di-criminate 
between the invention as it now stands 
and what it was in 1808. She then 
proceeds to the method of extinguishing 
tire in chunnies, and to her plan tor 
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making circular chimuies by means of 


blocks mentioned in a former speciti- 
cation, but of which she says, 

* And I farther improve the blocks by 
making them of such a form as may 
render them capable of being put to a 
certain height in the chimnies which 
have already been built of a square 
form. In which case I make their ex- 
terior form of a circular figure, with 
levelled or sloping joints, and overlap- 
pings, so formed that with the aid of 
cement, no wir or smoke can penetrate 
through them; and I sometimes make 
them with knees or slopings, to assimilate 
with the bevel of the flues of such chim- 
nies. And the said circular blocks may 
be not only used tor the purpose of con- 
veying smoke, but also of conveying all 
sorts of fluids or bodies in a pulverulent 
state; and in order to render them 
generally uscful, and in all situations 
fit tor conveyance of water or other 
fluids, and that they may be incapable 
of injuring the water or fluids, I give 
the internal part a certain degree of 
viirilication by means of any of the sub- 
stances best capable of producing a 
powerful and firm vitrification, and likes 
wise in order to protect them from ex- 
ternal injury, and to add to the strength 
of the pipes or blocks meant for the 
conveyance of fluids,” 

Another method is given to construct 

the blocks, but our limits do not allow 
us to go into farther details. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
General View of the Agriculture of Che- 
shire, drawn up for the Board of Agri- 
culture. By Henry Holland, esq. with a 
culoured map, &vo. 10s. 

A Treatise oa the Cultivation and Prepa- 
ratien of Hemp, with plates. By Robert 
Wissett, efy. F.R. and A.S. clerk to the 
Committee of Warehouses of the East India 
Company, 4to. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The History of Leicestershire, Part VI. 
containing the Hundred of Guthlaxton. By 
jehn Nichols, F. S.A. Edin. and Perth. 
With G8 plates. Folio, 21, 12s. od. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas More, witha new 
Translation of his Utopia, his History of 
king Richard [1]. and his Latin Poems. By 
Arthur Cayley, jun. esq. 2 vols. 4to. i. 2s. 
boards. 

Memoirs of the public Life ef the late 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox. By Ralph 
Fell. 4to. 11. 11s. 64. boards. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Nelson, with a brief Account of what he did 
and how he died. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

An Answer to the Arguments by which 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Cobbett, and others have 

attempted 
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attempted to prove that Commerce is nota intwo Parts, by H. Hunvitz, 8vo, 5s, ¢) 


’ Nati Wealth. By James Mill, boards. 
“i. of National Wealth. By J ? La Floresta Espanola; or Select Passages, in 


Emancipation in Difguise, a true Crisis of Prose. Extracted from the most celebrate 

the Colonies, with Considerations on Colonial Spanish Authors, ancient and modern. 19mo, 

Monopoly, and the Advantages derived by 5s- bound. 7 

Ametica from Louisiana. 05. The Eloquence of the British Senate ; be. 

DRAMA ing a ss : “ ar Speech of te 
as : guishe eaker 7 

Illustrations of Shakespeare and of ancient Secliunant” kaes Oe; "4 of Chutes 


Manners, with Dissertations on the Clowns the present ‘Time. Oy Willem Hae es 
of Shakespeare, on the Collection of Popular ea * sale. 4h. 06: Wants u x 
Tales, entitled Gesra Romanorum, and on the . a ° 


English Morris Dance. By Francis Douce. NOVELS 

2 vols. Svo. il. 11s. 6d. boards. Letters from a Portuguese Nun to an Of. A 
Three Comedies, translated from the Spa- ficer in the French Army. Translated by x 

mish. 7s. 6d. W. R. Bowles, Esq. Fi. 
Critical Eflays on the Principal Performers Tales of former Times, altered from the 


of the London Theatres, including general old English Metrical Romances. By A. St. y : 
Remarks on the Practice and Genius of the John. 2 vols. 9s. Ws 
Stage. Small 8vo. 8s. boards. The Royal Legend, a Tale, in which are 
detailed the Characters of Bardolph, Lupo, 
Waldon, and other dangerous Companions for 
a Prince. 3s. bourds. 


EDUCATION. 
Collectanea Oratoria, or the Academic Ora- 
tor; consisting of a Diversity of Oratorical 


Selections, appertaining to every Class of POETRY. 

public Orations. ByJ.H. Rice. 12mo. 5s. The Satires of Juvenal; translated and il- 

hound, lustrated by Francis Hodgson, A. M. Royal 
HISTORY. Ato. 9. boards. 


: , :, Exod Epic in Thirteen Books, 
An Abridgment of the Roman History, py Charice Hovle ea ae ma sn 


written on a Plan to assist the Memory. By eal > " - 
Rakin S. Simeahis. 800 enti of Se Ce John Stew. am 
p art, sq. Small vo. 7s. boards. a 
MEDICINE. “a 


A Practical Treatise on Strictgres and POLITICS. 
‘he D a Military and Political Considerations rela- 
Diseases of the Prostrate Gland, &c. &c. : 


a OK teen oe tive to Great Britain and her Oriental Colo- 
, On. 2S. : ° es r j 
J wise R - nies; by Major-General Sir G. Braithwaite 
emarks on the Reform of the Pharma- Boughton, Bart. Rvo. 10s 6d. boards 
: T ’ . . . > . ” 
ceutical Nomenclature, and particularly on The present State of the British Constitu- 
that adopted by the Edinburgh College. 2s ee ; 
>" mers =" tion abbustrated. ts. 
— MISCELLANLOUS. A Collection of State Papers relative to the 
. ® i <s ; ° . 9 . ~ a . . . . > 
Practical and Philos phical Principles of Danish and Russian Wars, with prefatory Re- 
making Malt, in which the Efficacy of the marks, 9s. 6d. 
sprinkling System is contiasted with the THEOLOGY. 
Hertfordshire Method By John Reynold- Sermons on several Subjects; by the late 
son. 8vo. 12s. 6d. buurds. Rev. W Paley, D. PD. 8ve. 
> The Meee Justification, addressed to his A Letter to the President of the Board of 
» H. the Duke of Clarence. By a Peer. Contioul, on the Propagation of Christianity 
The Case of Mr. Pocock roth uke} ; wil 
. i Wir. Pocock, of the Duke inIndia. is. 
‘ oe | %. Ch, rh \ nine . . Sal “ .* e e . 
: — 3 Sharp Shooters, whose Elec. Fiints to the Public and the Legislature on 
ton to a Captaincy was set aside by the Come the Nature and Eifect ot Evangelical Preach- 
= = | are ce | ing, Part. I. Ss. Gd. 
; Herm ings under a Writ of Enquiry, in Lectures on the Four last Books of the 
“asi ete yt the Earl ot Flein aad Ro- Pentaicuch, designed to shew the Divine R 
‘rt Ferguson, Esq. se 8 “oe er f 
6 eis, Origin or the Jewish Religion, chiefly from 
internal Evidence; by the Rev. R Greaves, : 
Letter to the Ch \ Al + +) . . As An ? y . ~ 4 
Seeaies leiimuan of the East lndia D. D. M. R.  - ” vols. Sve. 10s. 
pany, Od. boards 
Sirictures on Subjects chiefly relating t? 
the established Relivion and the Clergy- 


A tew Cursoty Remarks on Mr. Twinine’s 
© 


;, A Letter to a Memier of the present Par- 

liament, on the Articles of Charce against 
Marquis Welle:lev, whic} , ~ 

quis Cuesey, which have been aig bee 3s. 6d 
fore the House of Commons: bv L. | “amt ee 

bell, esq. ? d lL. D. Camp- A Sermon, preached at St. Mary Wool- 

dhe Reasoner, No. 1. by John Bon noth, J.ombard street, on the Death of the 

Edwy and Elgiva; a: yi yew Od: Rev, John Newton, late Rector of that Pa- 

‘ *s oo » Am or Kv eraid ; two rish ; by Richard Cecil A M 

° > . . 


T ales y tl hk ® , >} : 
. B ic cv Robert Bland. V V Ser mons on 


is. 6 : Subjects: b i 6d. 
dine clemeuts Oo: the Hebrew Ly guage, boards . y John Bidlake. Svo. as. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom, compiled from Parliamentary, Go- 
vernmental, and other authe:tic modern Docu- 
ments and Authorities, containing Legal, Ec- 


 clesiastical, Geographical, Topographical, An- 


tiquarian, Commercial, Agricultural, and Sta- 
tistical Accounts of every County, Hundred, 
City, Borough, Market-Towa, Parish, Town- 
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ship, Hamlet, River, Canal, Cape, Mountain, 
Bay Harbour, Ruin, Gentleman's Seat, and 
other remarkable Ubjects,or Place in England, 
Wales, Scutiand, Ireland, and the Islands de- 
pendent on the British Empire, illustrated vy 
separate Maps of every County in England, 
and by various Maps of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland; by William Capper, esq. large 0¢- 
tavo, with 46 uew Maps, 24s. boards. 











VARIETIES, Literary anp PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domejftic and Foreign. 


* * Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 
——aa— 


FYNIIE shutting of the ports of the Cun- 

tinent has had the effect of advan- 
cing the price of paper, owing to a defi- 
ciency of rags, which were imported 
chiefly from Germany and Italy, and also 
owing to the high price of smalts, which 
were imported from Saxony. This evil 
might be removed, in some degree, by 
the adoption of a system of domestic 
economy in the article of rags, which it is 
to be regretted, are in England gene- 
rally wasted, notwithstanding the high 

rice they are known to bear. 

We have much pleasure in being able 
to aunounce the formation of a fourth 
public Literary Establishment in this me- 
tropolis, in the vicinity of Russell square. 
The three others, it will be recollected, 
are the Royal Institution in Albemarle- 
street, the London Institution in the Old 
Jewry, the Central Institution at the 
late Leverid@n Museum, seven hundred 
proprietary shares of which, at thirty gui- 
neas, have been engaged in a tew weeks. 
We shall be glad to receive notice of all 
such institutions, whenever they may be 
established, in any part of the empire; 
and we hope to-hear-alse of the-general 
establishment of Parish Libraries, on the 
plan lately detailed in this Magazine. 

A Cabinet of Enghsh Poetry, contain- 
ing all the entire pieces which are the 
most worthy of perusal in our language, 
will make its appearance, in SIX ELE- 
GANT VOLUMES, within a few days. This 
chuice collection will contain, among 
numerous other poems, Paradise Lust, 
the Seasons, the Night Thoughts, the 
Chace, the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
the Economy of Health, the Essay on 
Man, the Rape of the Lock, the De- 
serted Village, the Traveller, the Minstrel, 


best poets. Each volume will be em- 
bellished with an exquisitely finished por- 
trait by Caroline Watson. 

Dr. Grecory has completed a Course 
of Familiar Lectures on the various 
Branches of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, containing the present state 
of knowledge on those subjects, adapted 
to the use of schools, and of persons who 
attend courses of lectures. The plates 
are very numerous, are newly drawn from 
the best instruments, and are correctly 
engraved by Porter. 

Mr. Caper Lorr1’s Collection of Eng. 
lish Sonnets, which has been long ex- 
pected, will also be published in Fe- 
bruary. 

Mrs. Lorrt has just finished a volume 
of Shakesperian Aphorisms. 

The first number of the National Cattle 
Plate Work, published by Messrs. Alder- 
man Boydell and Co. and inscribed, by per- 
mission, to his Majesty, will appear in 
the course of next month. The whole 
under the immediate superintendanee of 
the Right Hon. Lord Somerville. The 
portraits from the life; painted by Mr. 
James Ward, and engraved by the first 
artists. The history and descriptions by 
Mr.-Lawrence, the Veterinary and Agn- 
cultural writer, with occasional observa- 
tions by Lord Somerviile. The first 
number contains the Red Cattle of De- | 
voushire, in four plates of the Bull, Cow, 
labouring and fat Ox, with descriptions, 
and a portion of the history, which, in 
such manner, runs through the whole of 
the numbers. 

Miutry’s late Travels in the South of 
France, published in Paris in four vo- 
lumes, are now in course of publication 

inthe current volume of the Journal of 


and, indeed, all the best pieces of our Modern Voyages and Travels. 
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The Historical and Romantic Ballads 
edited by Mr. Frxiay, are now nearly 
ready for pubhcation, in two volumes 
octavo. The greater part of these an- 
cient poems have never before been pub- 
ished. 

: The second volume of the New Lon- 
don Medical Dictionary, completing the 
work, and illustrated with a great num- 
ber of plates, is in forwardness, and will 
be published in March. 

A new edition of Miss Epcwortn’s 
Irish Bulls, altered and very much im- 
proveil, will be ready in a few days. 

An edition of the late Mr. Harmer’s 
Observations on Scripture, with nume- 
rous additions by the Rev. A. Clarke 
* (one edition of which was lately consum- 
ed by 2 fire in Fleet-street), is reprinting, 
and may be expected in March, 

Mr. Nicnors having published the 
sixth portion of his great History of Lei- 
cestershire, announces the seventh and 
last portion of this comprehensive work, 
(containing the Hundred of Sparkenhoe) 
and states, that it will be published as 
speedily as the nature of so laborious an 
undertaking will permit. The plates for 
that part (unless any additional ones 
should hereafter be added) are all en- 
graved. 

Mr. Crass will shortly publish a se- 
cond part of the work called the Precep- 
tor and his Pupils, containing dialogues, 
examinations, and exercises, on the two 
succeeding parts of grammar, namely, 
Syntax and Prosody. 

The friends of the late Rev. Grorce 
Watker, F.R.S. President of the Lite- 
rary Society of Manchester, will learn 
with satisfaction that his third and fourth 
volumes of Sermons, together with a new 
edition of the first and second, will ap- 
pear in the course of themonth. His two 
volumes of Essays, Philosophical, Lite- 
rary, and Moral, will appear in the course 
of a few months, to which will be pre- 
fixed Memoirs of his Life. 

Miss Savory, author of a short poem 
entitled Inspiration, has in the press a 
volume ot Original Poetical Tales, found- 
ed on interesting facts. 

In the course of next month will be 
published ~ Pastoral Care, a didactic 
wem, mb three parts } , 
Gas aa parts, by the Rev. J. 
Dave hens ile itn Lecture for 1806, Mr. 
mie eneeniesat ae ee 
ical agencies of electricity. In this inter- 
esting communication some pew aid 
ork philasophical principles are de 
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Be 
loped and elucidated by a great numb, 
of minute and accurate experimen, . 
The first principle is, “ that ali bodies. 
pable of entering into chemical com} Pai 
nation are in opposite electrical state,” 
or (to use the words of the author) hay | 7 


opposite electrical energies ; these stata, 


or energies being more exalted in propor. 
tion to the degree of affinity, and hene 
attraction and union would take place 
between them, independent of any othe 
ower than electricity. 2. That bodies 
which do not combnie, are uniformly 
found by the mest delicate instruments to 
exhibit the same electrical states or 
energy, so that on common electrical 
principles, they cannot attract; but may 
repel each other. 3. That bodies may 
have their atiinities increased, modified, 
or destroyed, by an alteration of their 
electrical states by artificial means. The 
first principle seems demonstrated by 
every fact advanced, nor is there one 
anomaly. Zinc and copper by contact, 
are the one positive, the other negative, 
according to Volta’s experiments, and 
they combine when heated. ‘The cases 
similar with gold and mereury, with silver 
and mercury, with tin and copper, and 
with all other metals that enter into che 
mical union. Oxygen and acids, Mr. 
Davy finds, are naturally negative : hy- 
drogen and inflammable bodies in gene 
ral, and alkalies positive. The author ib 
lustrated the second principle by exper 
ments on solid acids, metals, and alka 
line earths, which do not enter into com- 
bination; and he finds that they do not 
exhibit any electrical energies with re 
gard to each other, when brought mto 
contact. The demonstration of the third 
principle which is in the highest degree 
interesting and important, occupies by far 
the largest part of the paper, and has led 
to some very astonishing results. By 
having its positive electricity annililat- 
ed by negative electricity artificially ex- 
cited, ametal is made to quit its oxyge®, 
and the acid in which it was dissolved. 
When an alkali is rendered negative, tt 
refuses to combine with acids, and acids 
when made positive refuse to combine 
with alkalies. And the acids and atka- 
lies in neutral compounds are separated 
from each other by being placed in the 
Voltaic circle ; and so creat is the power 
of electrical decomposition, that it acts 
Upoa insoluble as well as soluble mate- 
nals, Glass, sulphate of barytes, sul- 
phate of strontites, stones containmg al- 
kalies ur acids, are all decomposed by 
electricity. 
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electricity. Mr. Davy makes a number 
of important applications of his principles, 
aud he states that there is every reason 
to believe that the true elements of bo- 
dies must be ascertained by means of 
these new powers of analysis; as their 
electrical energies must be limited, 
whereas the strength of our artificial in- 
struments is capable of indefinite increase. 
This last idea he bas lately himselt veri- 
ficd to a great extent; (as may be seen 
in Number 105 of the Monthiy Ma- 
gazine) by the decomposition of the fixed 
ulkalies and some of the alkaline earths, 
a discovery of the highest importance to 
the progress of science. In the state of 
inveterate animosity prevailing between 
France and this country, it is highly ho- 
nourable to the membeys of the Institute 
of France, that they have decreed to an 
English philosopher, and for a paper 
published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, the prize established by Bonaparte, 
when chietconsul and an active member of 
their body in 1808, It is one of the 
highest tributes of respect that can be 
bestowed by them. 

The Spring Course of Lectures at the 
adjoining Hospitals of St Thomas's and 
Guy’s, will commence the beginning of 
February, viz.— 

St. THomas’s.—Anetomy and the Opera- 
tions of Surgery, ky Mr. Cringe and Mr. 
Cooper. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, by Mr. 
Cooper. 

Guy’s.—Practice of Medicine, by Dr. 
Baxsinctown and Dr. Curry. 

Chemistry, by Dr. Banincron, Dr. Mar- 
cET,and Mr. ALLEN. 

Experimental Philosophy, by Mr. ALLEN. 

Theory of Medicine, and Materia Medica, 
by Dr. Curry and Dr, CHOLMELEY. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, by Dr. HAIGHTON. 

Physiology, or Laws of the Animal Cico- 
nomy, by Dr. HAIGHTON.~ wey 

Structure and Diseases of the Teeth, by 
Mr. Fox. 


These several Lectures are soarranged, 
that no two of them interfere in the hours 
of attendance ; and the whole, together 
with the Lectures on Anatomy, and those 
on the Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
given at the Theatre of St. Thomas's Hus- 
pital adjoining, is calculated to form a 
complete Course of Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Instructions, 

The Lectures of the Royal Institution 
commenced this season on the 13th of 
January, and will consist of the following 
Courses:—Mr. Davy on Geology, and 
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on the Elements of Electro-Chemical 
Science; Mr. Attgen on Mechanical In- 
ventions, and on Natural Philosophy ; Mr. 
CoLeripce on the distinguished English 
Poets, in Illustration of the General 
Principles of Poetry; Rev. Mr. Crows, 
on Architecture, an extended Course; 
the Rev. Mr, Hew et1’s fourth Course 
on Belles Lettres; the Rev. Mr. Dis- 
pin’s third Course on English Literature ; 
Dr, Cavcort on German Music, and on 
the Music of the eighteenth century ; 
Dr. Suitx-on Botany; Mr. Cratc on the 
Principles and Practice of Drawing, 
Painting, and Engraving; and Mr,. 
Woop, on Perspective. 

The Royal Society has given the Cop- 
leian Medal to Mr. Home; and the pre- 
sident, in delivering it, took a brief, but 
perspicuous retrospect of the philosophi+ 
cal labours and discoveries in physiology 
by that gentleman, froin the commence- 
ment of his professional career, as the 
successor of the celebrated John Hunter, 
in 1785, to the present time. In the 
course of the learned president’s speech, 
he took occasion to contrast the general 
estimation of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, which are pro- 
duced and supported by the voluntary 
contributions of its individual members, 
with those of other nations, where they 
are supported by -considerable revenues 
drawn trom the state. This comparison 
was not alittle flattering to the talents 
and spirit of Englishmen, and to their 
disinterested love of science. 

Mr. Car istr, in the Croonian Lec- 
ture which he read before the Royal So- 
ciety this. season, took a physiological 
view of the Circulation of the Blood, and 
of the Influence of the Nerves, so far rs 
they operate on the muscular fibre. He 
then noticed the existence of an oxide of 
Iron discovered in the red glubules of the 
blood, which he considered as materially 
influencing the muscular fibre, and the 
healthful state of the animal economy ; 
and proceeded to relate the results of nu- 
merous experiments on vegetable and 
animal substances, in all of which he 
found an oxide of iron, as in peas, yolks 
of eggs, bile, urine, &c. The yolks of 
egvs he discovered to be entirely com- 
posed of a fatty oil and an oxide of iron, 

The Chinese Drawings and Bovis 
which were sold by the Executors of the 
late Marquis of Lanspown to the British 
Museum, were sent from China to that 
nobleman, and consists of the following 
articles: Six Chinese books, in a folding 
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case, and one on Accounts; & book Se 
presenting twelve different sorts of Chie 
nese Vessels; a fine Map of the Coun- 
try of China, divided into compartments, 
elegantly delineated ; twenty four ongi- 
nal Drawings of Fruits and Flowers, with 
their names in the Chinese language ; one 
hundred Original Views of the Interior ot 
China, with a great number of Figures, 
drawn by the best artists in China, with 
great taste and judgment, and very high- 
ly finished ; thirty-six Original and highly 
gnished Drawings of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Trades of China; one hundred 
and ten superb Drawings of the finest 
Flowers and Plants of China, finished in 
the most chaste, exquisite, and masterly 
style, by the first artists of that country. 

A work, entitled the Medical Mentor, 
or Reflections on the History, Import- 
ance, Objects, and Difficulties of the 
Healing Art, has recently been put to 

ress; it consists of a series of Letters 
Sem an old physician to his son, during 
his College and other studies, preparatory 
to his engaging in the active duties of 
his profession, and comprizes a history of 
physic, a view of the present state of me- 
dicine and medical practitioners ; an ac- 
count of the qualifications necessary for 
the profession, and a general view of the 
education and preparatory studies best 
adapted to qualify the pupil for the dis- 
charge of its duties. 

Mrs. Hatt has nearly ready for publi- 
cation a Manual of Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology, re we intended for the 
instruction of the female sex. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London will shortly publish a small 
Selection of the most interesting Papers 
on Subjects relating to Medicine and Sur- 
gery, which have been read at the meet- 
ings of the Society durmg the last two 
years. 

_ A Life of Luther, which is still a de- 
sideratum in British literature, is in great 
forwardness by Mr. Bowrr. In this 
work it is proposed to exhibit a full and 
circumstantial account ef the great Re- 
former, and of the revolution which he 
accomplished. The original and volumi- 
nous records have been searched with the 
most indefatiyable diligence, the writings 
of Luther have been analysed, the pa 
temporary history carefully studied, and 
sucha body of mformation has been col- 
lected, as will, it is presumed, enable Mr, 
Bower to exhibit a more complete and 
interesting picture of this extraordinar 


man than has yet been presented to the 
Brush public, 
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shortly to publish a sinall tract, entitled 
Modern Medicine, which will contaia 
a familiar explanation of the most promi. 
nent discoveries and doctrines that have 


conduced to the recent advancement of _ 


medical philosophy; a critical disquisi- 
tion on the mode in which medicine js 
cultivated and practised in the present 
period; and an inquiry how far the prin. 
ciples upon which the healing art is found. 
ed, may with propriety constitute a sub» 
ject of unprofessional research, 

Mr. Samuet DanI&v proposes to pub- 
lish twelve Prints, from drawings made 
on the spot, representing the Native In- 
habitants, Scenery, and Animals of Cey- 
lon. 

The Rev. Cuartes Francis, rector of 
Miidenhall, is about to publish a sermon 
preached in the parish church of St. Pe- 
ter, Marlborough, in recommendation of 
the Union of the Dissenters, with the 
Charch of England. 

A Familiar Introduction to Arts and 
Sciences, by the Rev. Thomas Rees, will 
shortly make its appearance. It will 
form one volume, and will comprise the 
fundamental principles of scientific know- 
ledge, simplified and adapted to the capa- 
cities of children and young persons, aud 
it will be illustrated by a number of ap- 
propriate engravings. 

Mr. Cox is employed in preparing 4 
new and improved edition, in octavo, of 
his Life of Lord Walpole. 

The Rev. Apam Crarke, A. M. 1s re- 
printing Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane 
History of the World, connected with the 
Creation and Fall of Man. This work 


will be uniform with the new edition of 


Harmer’s Observations, and Prideaux’s 
Connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, recently published by him. 

Dr. Straw has in the press his Lectures 
on Natural History, which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution last year. ‘They 
will be illustrated with plates. 

The entire works of Dryden, edited 

by Mr. Warter Scort, will very shortly 
make their appearance. 
_ Dr. Carrenrer, of Exeter, is prepar- 
ing for publication an Account of the 
Structure and Function of the Eye, prin- 
cipally intended to illustrate the argu- 
ment contained in the first and second 
chapters of Paley’s Natural Theor 
logy. 

_Dr. Witiiam Buryey, Master of the 
Naval Academy, Gosport, preposes to 
publish the Naval Memoirs of Great Bri- 
tain, extracted from the best authoritiet> 
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with occasional remarks. He is also pre- 
paring for the press, an exteusive Course 
ot Mathematical Education for Young 
Gentlemen intended for the Navy. 

A new scientific work, or Cyclopedia, 
to be completed in about ten volumes, 
under the ttle of Pantologia, will make 
its appearance in a few weeks. It will 
comprehend Essays, ‘Treatises, aud Sys- 
tems, arranged alphabetically, and like- 
wise a general Dictionary of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Words. It is intended to 
publish it in parts, three of which will 
make a volume in royal octavo. The au- 
thers are Joun Mason Goon, esq.; 
Orintues Grecory, A.M. of the Royal 
Mihtary Academy, Woolwich; and Mr. 
Newion Bosworth, of Cambridge. 

Lord Hottanp bas announced his in- 
tention of publishing, in the course of the 
present season, the unfinished Fragment 
of the Historical work of the late Mr. 
Fox, relatmg to the House of Stuart. 
Bir. Fox, it 1s well known, had made lit- 
tle progress in this work, and he had 
long stated to his friends the improba- 
bility of his ever being able to finish it. 
The loss of the Stuart papers conside- 
rably impeded his progress, and his ac- 
cession to office previously to his death, 
rendered his original design altogether 
abortive, 

Lorp Vatrntra has sent to press his 
Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, and Egypt, in the Years 1802, 3,4, 
5,and 6. ‘They will make three volumes, 
and will be printed in royal and imperial 
quarto, and be embellished with forty- 
five lighly finished engravings, together 
with other plates, such as inscriptions, 
maps, &c. 

DENMARK. 

A globe of fire was perceived in open 
day in the ‘month of September last, 
to pass over the island of Fulnen, 
which appeared-to be constantly in-mo- 
tion, and out of which flames and sparks 
were seen coming, in spite of a bright 
sun-shine. The direction of this meteor 
was from north-east to south-east. A si- 
tilar phenomenon was observed in Jut- 
land, at the same time, and in the same 
direction. 

GERMANY. 

In Franconia, the following simple me- 
thod, which requires only 48 hours, is em- 
ployed for salting and smoking meat. 
A quantity of salt-peire, equal to the 
common salt that would be required for 
the meat in the usual way, is dissolved in 
water. Into thisthe meat to be smoked 
is put, and kept over a slow fire for a few 
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hours, till all the water is evaporated, 
it is then hung up ina thick smoke for 
four and tweuty hours, when it will be 
found equal i flavour to the best Hain- 
burgh smoked meat, that has been kept 
several weeks in salt, as red throughout 
and equally firm. 
FRANCE, 

The large caldrons employed in bleach- 
fields, to contain the ley, are formed of 
several sheets of lead joined together, by 
the usual solder, composed of lead and 
tin, this solder is sutliciently durable, as 
long as the caldrons are constantly em- 
ployed, but if the labour be interrupted, 
and the caldron remain empty for some 
months, it becomes oxidated to sucha 
degree, that it is found necessary to re- 
solder the plates ot lead, betore the ves- 
sels are fit for use. A portion of this 
solder was transmitted by the Count de 
Sorge, to M. Vauquclin, who, on exam 
nation, found it to be almost entirely 
composed of carbonized oxide of lead, 
containing afew particles of iron and tin, 
From this examination, and the infor- 
mation which he received, concerning 
the circumstances attendant on this phe- 
nemenon; he was of opinion, that the 
metals composing the solder were oxided, 
by the influence of the air on the alkah, 
and that, in time, the carbonate of potash 
had been decomposed ; or, in other words, 
that the alkali had become united to the 
tin, while the carbonic acid had com- 
bined with the oxide of lead. With 
the view of verifying this conjecture 
hy direct experiment, he took nearly 
equal parts of oxide of tin and ox- 
ide of lead, and heating them slighty 
with a solution of carbonate of potash, 
the tin was dissolved, and the lead carbo- 
nized. Llence it is evident that a mix- 
ture of oxide of tin, and oxide of lead, 
possesses the property of decomposing 
the carbonate of potash, and that this 
experiment affords a very plausible expla- 
nation of the change, which the solder 
undergoes from the action of the air and 
the alkaline ley. 

There has, we understand, for some time 
past been sold in Paris, as an ebject of 
amusement, a detonating powder in- 
closed in slips of cards cut lengthways. 
The powder is placed at one end of th: 
slip, and the other end is made smaller 
in order to render it more easily distin- 
guishable. When the other end is held 
over the flame of a candle, it speedily de- 
tonates with considerable noise, and a 
violet coloured flame; the card is rent in 
pieces, scorched, and a slight metallic 
cuating 
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eoating of a greyish-white, covers that 
art of it which the composition touched. 
1. Descostils having been led by curio- 
sitv, to examine this substance, found 
from various experiments that itis a com- 
bination of oxide of silver, ammonia, 
and a vegetable substance, nearly similar 
to the fulminating mercury of Mr. How- 
ard. This substance termed by M. Des- 
costils detonating si'ver, in order to dis- 
tinguish it trom the fulminating silver of 
M. Berthollet, is obtained by dissolving 
silver in pure nitric acid, and pouring in 
while the solution is going on, a sufficient 
nantity of rectified alcohol, or by adding 
che alcohol to a nitric solution of silver 
with a considerable excess of acid. In 
the first case, the nitric acid into which 
the silver has been put, must be slightly 
heated till the solution begins to take 
lace, when it must be removed from the 
on and a suflicient quantity of alcohol 
aided to prevent the liberation of any 
nitrous vapours. There occurs a consi- 
derable disengagement of heat during the 
mixture of the two liquors; the efferves- 
ecnce immediately re-commences, but 
Without any nitrous gas being disengaged, 
and gradually continues to increase, while 
at the same time there is emitted a strong 
smell of mtrous ether. The liquor soon 
becomes turbid, and deposites a white 
crystalline and very dull powder, which 
must be separated and several times 
washed with small quantities of water, 
If a ready made and strongly acid solu. 
tion of silver be employed, it must be 
shghtly heated before pouring into it the 
alcohol; the heat produced by the mix- 
ture, which takes place very gradually, 
saon occasions a considerable ebullition, 
and the powder is suddenly deposited. 
It may be perhaps proper to hint to those 
who may wish to amuse themselves with 
preparing this substance; that the mix- 
ture of alcohol and warm uitric acid is 
liable to many accidents, consequently 
they ought to operate in very smal! quan- 
tues. From a great number of experi- 
ments it appears that a very minute por- 
tion of this powder is sufficient to kill the 
Strongest animal; when given to some 
cats, all of them expired in the strongest 
convulsions. It is, we are informed, 
without exception one of the most vio- 
lent poisons which the metallic combina- 
tious furnish, 
In order to ascertain what relation ex- 
sted between manna and suzar, Messrs. 
Trexarpdand Doevyrren have becn ine 


duced to enter into au e\nnination of 
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the former of these substances. With 
this view they took some manna, and after 
adding a portion of ferment to it, kept it 
at a temperature of 18°. The fermenta- 
tion was promptand brisk; butit ceased 
at the end of two days. “A vinous odour 
was emitted by the liquor, which far from 
being alcoholic was saccharine, and on 
being subjected to evaporation, it depo- 
sited under the form of crystals, nearly 
all the matter which had been employed, 
but wholly incapable of fermentation. 
Alcohol at the temperature of 60°, pour- 
ed on the manna, dissolved such a great 
quantity of it, that the liquor, when cold, 
appeared as one mass composed of a vast 
number of crystals. ‘The nitric acid 
boiled with the manna produced such a 
great deposition of mucous acid, that its 
weight was almost equal to the half of 
that of the manna employed. These 
different experiments evince that manna 
and sugar are materially differeat from 
each other. 

M. Rorrevet has lately discovered 
a new vegetable principle in asparagus ; 
after a careful analysis of this vegetable, 
he found thatit contained, 

1st, A green fecula composed of three difte- 
rent principles; the first of which is insoluble 
in alcohol, and very nearly approaches in ss 
nature to animal matter. ‘The second, terme 
ed vegetable wax, ie soluble in alcohol at a 
certain temperature, but is again deposited 
on the solution becomingcool. The third and 
last of these principles is likewise soluble in 
alcohol, is obtained by evaporation, and holcs 
a middle place between volatile oils and re- 
sins. 2dly, Albumen. Sdly, Phosphate of 
potash. 4thly, Phosphate of lime held in 
solution by a portion of free acetous acid, 
Sthiy, Terra foliata, or acetate of potash. 
and phosphate of potash. 6thly, A vege- 
to-animal substance. 7thly, An extractive 
matter. 8thly, A triple sale of lime ard 
ammonia, of which the acid is unknown. 
Mthly, A colouring principle, which becomcs 
of a rose colour, when treated with acids, and 
yellow by alkalies. This learned chemist, in 
conjunction with M. Vauquelin has since 
examined the triple salt above mentioned, 
It is obtained in the form rhomboidai crys- 
tals, which however are not acid, since they 
do not redden turnsole; but neither was it 
found to contain any of the alkalies. These 
indefatigable chemists were hence led to core 
clade that this substance is a principle peculict 
to asparagus, the true nature of which remains 
vet tu be discovered: and they propose ta core 
tiue their investigation with this view as well 
as to discover, whether this singular matter 
exists in any other vegetable. The same 
chemists have also found in the juice of aspae 
Tago a Matter extremely analogous to manna. 
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The church of St. Genevieve the boast 
of Paris, and of Souftlot, its architect, has 
sustained a most serious accident. The 
pillars beneath the dome have given way, 
aud the French architects have been at 
a loss by what means to restore them to 
their perpendicular state. M, Rouvenrr 
proposes to convert the pillars into pilas- 
ters, by absorbing the greater part of them 
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into the mass of wall adjacent ; but this 
measure inters the loss of twelve columns 
ot the peristyle, and pilasters are utterly 
incapable of supplying their intention, 
Recourse must therefore be had to paint- 
ing and gilding, and large pictures must 
be placed betore the pillass, in order to 
conceal from a spectator the inclination 
ot the columns. 
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The Useof all New Prints, and Communications of Articles of Intelligence, ure requested. 
a 


Sanctus Franciscus. Salwator Roa, pinxt. C. 
Turner sculpt. Published Funuary 1, 1808, 
at R. Akerman’s, Strand. 


HERE is a grandeur and nobleness 

of design in this head, strongly indi- 
cative of the fervid and original cast of 
genius which characterizes Salvator. The 
whole is broad and simple, there is no- 
thing to disturb the idea of devotion and 
resignation which appears wholly to ab- 
sorb the saint in his meditations, the 
hands are superiatively beautiful, and are 
in a strictly proper attitude, and with the 
broad simplicity of the drapery form that 
unity of style, that well ordered simpli- 
city, which sutfers nothing to break in 
upon the general design; nothing to weak- 
en the impression with which he intended 
to impress the minds of the spectator. It 
was this unity of style for which Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds so highly esteemed this 
great master, considering him as the head 
of aclass. ‘This print is very finely engra- 
ved in the mezzotiuto, and well coloured. 


Sancta Cecilia. Carlo Delci pinxt. C. Turner 
sculpt. Published ‘Fan. 1, 1808, at R. dker- 
man’sy 101, Strand. 


This Print is a very fine and appro- 
priate companion to the above.-- The ex- 
quisite ¢alin unclouded serenity of this 
saint at her meditations, that absorption 
of thought and total exclusion of every 
idea unconnected with the divine subject 
ot her comtemplation, mark the power of 
the master, who disdained to catch at ap- 
plause by any indirect crooked ways; the 
whole is characteristically chaste, pure, 
and simple, This is likewise engraved in 
the inezzotinto and finely coloured. 


Conncisseurs examining a Collection of the Pic- 
tures of George Morland. Gillray, 1808. 
There is much whim and humour in 

this design, the characters exhibited are 

well known attendants on auctions, and, 
wlowing something for caricature, are 
good resemblances, 


Mr. Thomas Green, Assertor of the Constitutional 
Right of Election at Liverpool, May 7, 1807. 
F. Turmeau delin, Thomas Williamson sculpts 
Published for Edward Smith, Store Street. 


This is the portrait of a well-known 
character in the late political struggle at 
Liverpool, and wears at his breast a me- 
dal inscribed with the name of that en- 
lightened patriot Roscoe. 


Samuel Parr, LL.D. F. Opie, R.A. pinxt, 
G. S. and F.G. Facius sculpt. Published 
Fanuary 1808, by F. Richardson, Strand. 


This is a fine and characteristic pore 
trait of Dr. Parr, and was one of the lat- 
est productions of Mr, Opie’s powerful 
pencil; it is engraved in the chalk man- 
ner, and would be a better representa- 
tion of the picture if it had somewhat 
more force. 

Lady Louisa Manners, inthe Dress of a Peasant. 

Hopner pinxt. C. Turner sculpt. Publisbe 

ed 1807, by Cribb, Holborn. - 


This is a must fascinating portrait of a 
very beautiful woman: it is designed with 
great taste and fancy, and very finely en- 
graved in the mezzotinto, 


Elizabeth, Marchioness of Stafford. Painted by 
I Pbillips, A R.A. Engraved and publisb- 
ed by C. Turner, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square. 


This is the portrait of a very fine wo- 
man, habited in the Turkish dress. The 
picture is designed in a great style, and 
admirably engraved in the mezzotinto. 

To Sir Charles and Lady Rous Boughton. This 
Portrait of their Daughter, Lady St. Fobny 
is respectfully Dedicated, by their Deveted 
Servant, W. W. Barney. Hopner pinxt, 
Barney sculpt. Published by W. Barney, 
Fitarcy Square, 1807. 

A very sweet and elegant portrait, and 
very finely engraved in the mezzotinto. 


Black Game, and Red Game. Elmere pinxt. 
C. Turner sculpt. Published by W. D. Jones, 
High Street, Oxford, Oct. 1807. 


The Birds are spirited and correct, and 
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the surrounding scenery picturesque and 

appropriate. ‘They are well engraved i 

the mezzotinto, and coloured with great 

beauty and taste. 

Biarguis Wellesley, and Lord Melville, from 
Busts modelled by T. Nollekens, R. 2. En- 
graved and published by Fcbn Young, Char- 
dotte Street, Firurog Square, Jun. 1808. 


These two Prints are companions to 
the two mentioned last month, of Wil- 
liam Pitt and C. J. Fox. They are well 
executed in the mezzotinto, and fully 
equal to the former ones. 


The Wisch sailing to Aleppo. ‘In a Sieve I'll 
thither sail, Ge.” Painted by F. Halls. En- 
graved by C. Turner. 

This picture was exhibited last year at 
the British gallery; it is an imitation of 
Fuseli, and a successful one. As it gene- 
rally happens to imitators, the pupil ex- 
hib.ts the faults of his master: the subject 
is ugly and repulsive. If the axiom of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds be true, that the ob- 
ject and end of the Arts, is to delight the 
unagination, it must be acknowledged 
that both master and pupil sometimes 
travel in an uncouth path to attain it. 

No. I. of Supplemental Prints to 
Smith’s Antiquities of Westininster, price 
£1. 1s. is just published, and contains, 
Ten Prints of great mterest and value to 
the antiquary; of these we shall give a 
particular description in a subsequent 
uuiuber; sutiice it to say, they are admir- 
ably engraved It also contains a vindica- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s conduct in a disagree- 
ment with John Hawkins, esq.; but our 
Retrospect, isa Review of Prints ouly, 

The Muse of Painting, also mourns the 
loss of her fairest daughter, Angelica 
hauffman, who died lately at Rome. ‘The 
elegance and delicacy of her genius was 
strongly felt in this country—in Italy it 
was idolized. Her corpse was attended 
to the place of internment by the princi- 
palnotility and geutry of Rome. Her pic- 
tures were borne in the funeral procession, 
and every tesuumony ef their esteem and 
veneration for trauscendant merit, shewn 
by all ranks of people. 

tn Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
the second number of which will be pub- 
Lshed on the first of February, Rowland- 
son, Who desigus and engraves the figures, 
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has been peculiarly happy, they are high- 
ly charactertstic and spirited ; the archi- 
tecture, by Pusin, is in a style which does 
great credit to the artist. ‘Ihe little de- 
scriptions of each subject, though pro- 
fessed to be generally taken trom prece- 
ding publications, contain many original 
and whimsical anecdotes. 

On Monday the 18th of January, the 
Royal Academicians held their usual an- 
niversary dinner at the Crown and An. 
chor, in honour of her Majesty’s Berth 
Day. Mr. B. West, P.R.A. took the 
chair, when many loyal and appropriate 
toasts were drank, and the evening cous 
cluded with harmony and hilarity. 

Death, the insatiate archer, has lately 
scattered his fatal arrows among the Sons 
of Art: within a short period, three have 
fallen his victims. Opie, Gilpin, and a 
few days since, that elegant and classical 
painter of Landscapes, Freebairn. 

Messrs. Boulton, Watt, and Company, 
of theSvho, Birmingham, have executed a 
very beautiful bronze medal, commemora- 
tiveot the glorious Victory off Trafalgar. It 
was done under the immediate direction 
of Sir William Beechey and Lady Hamil- 
ton: of this medal, they have struck otf 
between 18,000 and 19,000, the precise 
number of the British seamen engaged in 
that great and decisive battle, and which 
are now distributing to thein, their wi- 
dows or heirs, at the office of Boulton, 
Watt, and Company, London-street, 
Fenchurch-street, London. These me- 
dals have been executed by the Messrs. 
Boulton, upon a truly patriotic principle, 
at the expence of SOUOl. and are deliver- 
ed gratuitously at their othce to the per- 
sons for whom they were designed, and so 
strictly have they confined it to its oriyi- 
nal destination, that the moment the pre- 
cise numberof medals were struck off, Mr. 
Boulton ordered the die to be destroyed 
in his presence. An application trom the 
lords of the admiralty, aud from several 
persons of distinction, for mpressions of 
this medal were rejected ; it was only for 
the Briush seamen; even the officers of 
the navy, are not intituled to them: and 
the grateful feelings of the gallant tars 
who have at present received them, prove 
that this noble instance of patriotic gene- 
rusity has not been misapplied. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


Number One, of Le Delizie delle Dame Filar- 
monicbe,y a Periodical Publication of Vocal, 
Piano-forte, and Harp Music, by the most 


eminent Composers. Each Nuinber *s. 


A ESSRS. Cianchettini and Sperati, 
N the projectors and publishers of 
this publication, acquaint us in their titie 
page, that they are in possession of many 
new compositions, and several MSS. pur- 
chased by Madame Cianchettimt during 
her late tour on the Continent, which 
chiefly are to furm the contents of the 
present work ; one number of whicit is to 
appear monthly, Each number is to be di- 
vided into three parts (vocal, piano-turte, 
and bass); and each partis to till from fit- 
teen to twenty pages, and to be printed on 
the finest thick-wove paper. ‘The Italian 
and French airs will be accompamied with 
an English translation; and any part of 
each number may be had separately at 
three shillings. The present number 
consists of an air by Meyer, a duett by 
Haydn, the Consolation, a new audante, 
by Dussck, a divertimento fur two per- 
furmances on one piano-forte, by Wine- 
bergu, of Hamburgh, and three airs, with 
variations for the harp, by Naderman of 
Paris. Of the respective merits of these 
pieces, we are enabled to speak in terms 
of distinguished praise; and have only to 
wish in favour of the editors that the suc- 
ceeding numbers of their publicatien may 
be equally attractive and valuable as the 
present, 


Two Glecsm6* The Sun had brightened Cheviot 
greys” and “© Seveet Teviot ! on thy Silver 
Tide,” for two Trebles and a Bass. Com- 
posed and dedicated to Viscount Clive, by Doc- 
tor Fobn Clarke, of Cambriises Ss. ~ 


In these glees, the words of which are 
selected from the “ Lay of the last Min- 
strel,” we find much to admire, both in 
the melodies and combinations. The 
parts every where lie commodiously for 
the voices, and the general effect is such 
as omy a real master could produce. So 
pleased, indeed, are we with the compo- 
sition, that we think we venture little in 
predicting their favourable reception and 
rapid sale, 


Numbers One and Two, of agrandSe'ection of Sa- 
cred Music, from the Anthems, Sc. of G. F. 
Handel, E ig- as fgerformed at the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor, and at bis Majesty's Con- 
certs. Dedicated to the Princess of Wales. 
Lach Number, 35. 

This work, which is to be comprized in 

‘welve numbers, is srranged for voices, 
Moytary Mac., No. 167. 


the organ and piano-furte, by Mr, 
William Sexton, and Mr. John Page, the 
publisher; at whose house, in Warwick- 
square, subscribers names are received, 
The seléction, as far as we can judge by 
the present numbers, is made with judg- 
ment, and the arrangements are ably mas 
naged, The engraving is elegant and 
correct, the paper excellent; and the 
whole promises to form a very handsome 
folio volume of useful and valuable Sune 
duy music, 


4 New Sonata for Two Performers cn One Pi- 
ano-forte. Cimposed in Berlin expressly for 
Pio Cianchettini, of London, by bis Uncle 
I, L. Dussck, Esg. 4s. 


In the first movement of this sonata 
we find much clearness and brilliancy of 
conception, while the second is remarka- 
bly tender and expressive, and the con- 
cluding rondo lively and animating. The 
piece, taken in the aggregate, represents 
Mr. Dussek’s talents with as much eclat 
as ally composition of that master that 
has come under our notice; and we do 
not doubt us favourable reception with 
the public. 

Ella Rosenburghb; a Grand Melo-drama, as 
performed with unbounded Applause at the 
Theatre-royal, Drury-lane. Composed and 
arranged for the Piano-forte by Mr. P. 
King. 535. 

We find in the music of Ella Rosen- 
burgh much taste and variety. But its 
principal merit lies where in music of this 
description it ought to lie—in its appro- 
priatencss to the several scenes and pas- 
sions to which it is applied. The over- 
ture 4s bold, spirited, and novel; and the 
effect of the whole highly creditable to 
Mr. King’s taste and judgment. 


La Fete Champétre, a Collection of Eight Die 
wertimentss fa the Piano-forte, entirely new. 
Composed by F. Hook, Esg. 45. 

These divertimentos are written with 
all that ease and facility so conspicuous 
in the muner productions of this favoue 
rite composer, and will be found as im- 
proving as pleasing by all juvenile prac- 
titioners on the instrument for which they 
are intended. 

66 Down by a River Side,” a f.vourite Ballad, 
with an Accompaniment for the Piano-forty 
Composed by Sir F. Stevenson. 18. 6d. 

This is an elegant little ballad; amf 
is distinguished by the simplicity of its 
melody, and the truth of its expression, 
We may add, that the passages are every 
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where consistent and connected, andthat ‘* Thine I am my faithful Fair,” a Cannonet 


they form a whole, the etfect of which 

caunot fail to please every hearer of 

taste. 

Numbers One and Tao of the ¢* Cabinet 5” con- 
sisting of Rondos, dirs witb Variations, and 
Military Pieces for the Piano-forte. Come 
posed and arranged by F. Woelf, Esq. Each 
Number, 1s. 6. 

The present numbers of this work are 
conceived with fancy, and arranged with 


judgment. The variations are playful 


and pleasing, and young practitioners 
will find much improvement from their 
practice. - 

“ Ben Reef,” a favourite Song, composed by 


Fobn Birch. The Words by T. Conway. 1s. 


“ Ben Reef” is a pleasant, familiar nau- 
tical ballad, and well calculated to please 
a convivial party, looking rather fora ge- 
nuine picture of broad nature than for 
the refinement of finished song. 


An Interrogation for the Piano-forte, composed 
and dedicated to the Misses M.and E. Morcctt, 
by Augustus Vo:ztt. 15. 

Of this piece we can only speak in 
terms appropriate to a pleasing trifle. 

By young performers on the piano-forte, 


it will be found both agreeable and im- 
proviug. 








written by the Author of the Thorn. Com. 
posed by Fobn Whitaker. 13s. 6d. 


This song, which is accompanied witha 
well-arranged part for the piano-forte, is 
composed with considerable taste. The 
melody is regular and expressive, and the 
bass is chosen with judgment. 

Mr. Preston is about to publish a new 
treatise on the art of teaching and prac. 
tising the piano-forte, written by Mr, D, 
G. Turk. ‘The publication is to be com- 
prized in ten folio sheets of letter press, 
accompanied with twenty-two plates, ex- 
emplary and explanatory, partly com- 
posed by Mrs. Turk, and partly selected 
from distinguished authors, Mr. Turk, 
in his Prospectus, which lies before us, 
professes to point out the art of fingering 
*¢ inthe exactest manner,” according to 
the peactice of the late Philip Emanuel 
Bach, and other masters of eminence. If 
Mr. Turk, in the prosecution of this un- 
dertaking, keeps pace with the utility he 
professes, we shali deem his work highly 
valuable to piano-forte practitioners; and 
though he pretends to little more than the 
merit of translating, we shall think he 
deserves much of our commendation, 
and of public encouragement. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 


Containing official and authentic Documents. 
a 


FRANCR, 
sh iE following Imperial Decree, addi- 


tional to the decree containing mea- 
suresagainst the maritime system of Eng- 
lane, has gust appeared in the bulletin 

et laws: 
At the palace of the Thuilleries, 

Jan. 11, 1808, 
Napoleon, &c. upon the report of our mini- 
ster of finances seeing our decrees of the 
Jd November and 17th December, with 
the concurrence of our council of state, 
we have decreed, and do decree as fol- 
lows: 

Art. 1. When a vessel shall enter into a 
French port, or into that of a country occue 
pied by our armies, any man of the crew, or 
4 passenger, who shall declare to the princi- 
pal of the custom-house that the said ship 
comes trom England or her colonies, or coun- 
trics occupied by English troops, or that it 
bis been visited by any English vessel, shall 
veceive a third-part of the produce of the net 
sale of the ship and cargo, if it be known that 
his declaration is exact. 

Art. 1L. Th 


ehoeb 


¢ principal of the custom-house 
*} pe) e jac! is >, .) ’ 
at receive the decluration mentioned 


in the preceding article, shall, in conjunctios 
with the commissary of police, who shall be 
called on for that purpose, and the two prin- 
cipal of the custom-house officers of the port, 
shall cause each of the crew and passengers 
to undergo separately the interrogatory pre- 
scribed by the second article of our decree of 
the 23d November, 1807. 

Art. IIL. Any functionary or agent of go- 
vernment, who shall be convicted of having 
favoured the contravention of our decrees of 
the 25d November and 17th December, 1807, 
shall be prosecuted in the criminal court of 
the department of the Seine, which shall be 
formed into a spegial tribunal fur this pur- 
pose, and punished, if convicted, as if guilty 
of high treason. 

Art. 1V. Our ministers are charged, each 
in his respective department, with the execu- 
tion of the present decree. 

(Signed) NaPporeon. 


SPAIN. 
The King of Spain, on the Sd of Ja 
nuary, issued the following Decree: 
The abominable attack committed by Eng- 
lish ships of war in 1804, by the express 
ordes of that government, when four fr asi 
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of the royal fleet, which, sailing under the 
full assurance of peace, were unjustly sur- 
prised, attacked, and compelled to surrender, 
determined me to break all connection with 
the British Cabinet, and to consider myself 
as at war with a nation which had so iniquit- 
ously violated the law of nations and of hu- 
manity. 

So atrocious an aggression was a sufficient 
motive for breaking all the bonds which unite 
one nation with another ; even had I not con- 
sidered what I owe to myself, to the honour 
and glory of my crown, and to my beloved 
subjects. ‘Two years of war have elapsed, 
and Great Britain has not moderated her 
pride, nor renounced the unjust domination 
which she exercises over the seas; but, on 
the contrary, confounding at once friends, 
enemies, and neutrals, she has manifested 
the formal intention of treating them all with 
the same tyranny. 

From these considerations I determined in 

February last year, in conformity to tne wise 
measures adopted by my intimate ally, the 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy, to 
declare, as I] have declared, the British Isles 
in a state of blockade, in order to see if that 
measure would reduce the British Cabinet to 
abdicate its unjust sup-emacy over the seas, 
and to conclude a solid and durable peace. 
Far from that, the English government has 
not only rejected the propositions which were 
made on the part of my intimate ally the 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy, 
whether directly or by the mediation of dif- 
ferent powers friendly to England, but also 
having committed the most enormous of atro- 
cities and injuries, by its scandalous attack on 
the city and harbour of Copenhagen, it has 
thrown off the mask ; and no person can any 
Jonger doubt that its insatiable ambition 
aspires to the exclusive commerce and navi- 
gation of the seas. Nothing can prove this 
more evidently than the measures which that 
government has just adopted by its orders of 
tne 14th of November last; by which it not 
only declares the coast of France, Spain, and 
their allies, and all those occupied by the 
armies of either power, in a state of blockade, 
but has even subjected the ships of neutral 
ese, the friends, and even the allies of 
‘ngland, to the visits of English cruizers, 
and to be forcibly carried into an English 
port, where they are to we obliged to pay a 
tax on their cargoes, the quantity of which is 
to be determined by the English legisla- 
ture, 

Authorised by a just right of reprisal te 
take the measures which shall appear to me 
Proper to prevent the abuse which the British 
Cavinet makes of its power, with respect to 
neutral flags, and to see if we cannot farce it 
to renounce so unjust a tyranny, I have re- 
Solved to adopt, and do hereby require there 
saall be adopted, in all my states, the same 
Measures which have becen taken by my 
‘timate ally, the Emperor of the French 
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and King of Italy, and which are of the fole 
lowing tenor. 

[Here follows a literal copy of the decree 
of the 26th December, issued on this subject 
by his Majesty the Emperor and King. 
Gazette de France, Fan. 19, and Moniteur, 
Fan. 20.) : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tie Session of Parliament was opened 
by Commission on Thursday the 21st of 
January, when the following Speech was 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor: 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘© We have received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to assure you, that in calling you to- 
gether at this important conjuncture of af- 
fairs, he entertains the most perfect convic- 
tion, that he shall find in you the same deter- 
mination with which his Majesty himself is 
animated, to uphold the honour of his crown, 
and the just rights and interests of his 
people. 

‘* We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that no sooner had the result of 
the neyociations at Tilsit confirmed the in- 
fluence and controul of France over the 
powers of the continent, than his Majesty 
was apprised of the intentions of the enemy 
to combine those powers in one general cone 
federacy, to be directed either to the entire 
subjugation of this kingdom, or to the ime 
posing upon his Majesty an insecure and igno- 
minious peace. 

‘¢ That for this purpose, it was deter= 
mined to force into hostility against his Ma- 
jesty, states which had hitherto been allowed 
by France to maintain or to purchase their 
neutrality ; and to bring to bear against dif- 
ferent points of his Majesty’s dominions, the 
whole of the naval force of Europe, and spe- 
cifically the fleets of Portugal and Denmark 

«< To place those fleets out of the power 
of such a confederacy, became therefore the 
indispensitde duty of his Majesty. 

‘¢ In the execution of this duty, so far as 
related to the Danish fleet, his Majesty has 
commanded us to assure you, that it was with 
the deepest reluctance that his Majesty found 
himself compelled, after his earnest endeae 
vours to open a negotiation with the Danish 
government had failed, to authorize his come 
manders to resort to the extremity of force, 
but that he has the greatest satisfaction in 
congratulating you upon the successful exes 
cution of chis painful, but necessary service. 

<s We are further commanded to acquaint 
you, that the course which his Majesty had 
to pursue with respect to Portugal, was hap- 
pily of a nature more congenial to his Ma- 
jesty’s feelings. ‘The timely and unreserved 
communication by the Court of Lisbon of the 
dem ads and designs of France, while it con- 
firmed to his Majesty the authenticity of the 
Advices which he had received trom other 
quarters, entitled that Court to his Majesty's 
confidence in the sincerity of the — 
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by which that communication was accom- 
“panied. ; 

‘«‘ The fleet of Portugal was destined by 
France to be employed as an instrument ot 
vengeance against Great Britain. That fleet 
has been secured from the grasp of France, 
and is now employed in conveying to its 
American dominions the hopes and fortunes 
of the Portuguese rONnarchy. H's M vjesty 
implores the protection o° Divine Providence 
upon that enterprize, rejo'cing in the preser- 
vation of a power so long the imend and ally 
of Great Britain, and in the pvospect ef its 
establishment in the New World with aug- 
mented strength and splendour. 

‘© We have it in command from his Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that the determination 
of the enemy to excite hostilities between 
his Maje’ty and his late allies, the emperors 
of Russia and Austria, and the King of Prus- 
sia, has been But too successful; andthat the 
Ministers from those powers have demanded 
and received their passports. 

+ This measure, onthe part of Russia, has 
been attempted to be justified by a state- 
ment of wrongs and grievances which have 
no real foundation. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
had indeed proffered his mediation ‘between 
his Majesty and France. His Majesty did 
not refuse that mediation, but he is confident 
you will fee! the propriety of its not hoviag 
been accepted until his Majesty should have 
been enabled to ascertain that Russia was in 
a condition to mediate impartially, and until 
the principles of the basis on which France 
was ready to negociate were made known to 
his Majesty. 

‘¢ No pretence of justification can be al- 
ledyed for the hostile conduct of the Em- 
peror of Austria, or for that of his Prussian 
Majesty.—His Majesty has not given the 
slightest ground of complaint to either of 
those sovereigns, nor even at the moment 
when they have sespectively withorawn their 
ministers, have they assigned to his Majesty 
any distinct cause for that proceeding. 

*© His Majesty has directed that copies of 
the correspondence between his Majesty's 
ambassador and the minister for foreign 
affairs of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
ot Russia, during the nezociations at Tilsit, 
and the official note of the Russiin minister 
at this court, containing the offer of his 
Imperial Majcsty’s mediation between his 
Mamesty and France, together with the an- 
swer returned to that note by his Majesty’s 
command; and also copies of the official 
notes presented by the Austrian ministers at 
this court, and of the answers which his 
Majesty commanded co be returned to them, 
should be laid before you. 

* It is with concern that his Majesty 

mds Us CO Inform you, that notwith- 
randing his carnest wishes to te rmuinate the 
war in which he ds engaved with the Otro. 


com 
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mien Poric, his Majesty's esdeavours, udhap. 
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pily for the Turkish empire, have been de. 
feated by the machinations of France, nog 
less the enemy of the Porte than of Great 
Britain. 

<< But while the influence of France has 
been thus unfortunately successful in prevent. 
ing the termination of existing hostilities, 
and in exciting new war against this country, 
His Majesty commands us to inform you that 
the king of Sweden has resisted every attempt 
to induce him to abandon his alliance with 
Great Britain; and that his Majesty enter- 
tains no doubt that you will feel with him 
the sacreiness of the duty which the firm- 
ness and fidelity of the king of Sweden im- 
pose upon his Majesty; and that you will 
concur in enabling his Majesty to discharge 
it in a manner worthy of this country. 

“< It remains for us, according to his Ma- 
jesty’s command, to state to you that the 
treaty of commerce and amity between his 
Majesty and the United States of America, 
which was concluded and signed by commis. 
sioners duly authorized for that purpose, on 
the 3ist of Decemaber, 1806, has not taken 
effect, in consequence of the refusal of the 
president of the United States to ratify that 
instrument. 

‘6 For an unauthorised act of force coni- 
mitted against an American ship of war, his 
Majesty did not hesitate to offer immediate 
and spontaneous reparation. But an attempt 
has been made by the American government 
to connect with the question which has arisen 
out of this act, pretensions inconsistent with 
the maritime rights of Great Britain; such 
pretensions his Majesty is determined never 
to admit. His Majesty, nevertheless, hopes 
that the American yovernment will be ac- 
tuated by the same desire to preserve the 
relations of peace and friendship between the 
two countries which has ever influenced his 
Majesty’s conduct, and that any difficulties 
if the discussion now pending may be efiec- 
tually removed. 

**« His Majesty has commanded us to state 
to you, that in consequence of the decree by 
which France declared the whole of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions to be ina state of blockade, 
and subjected to seizure and confiscation the 
produce and manufactures of his kingdom, 
his Majesty resorted, in the first instance, to 
a measure of mitigated retaliation ; and that 
this measure having proved ineffectual for its 
object, his Majesty has since found it neces- 
sary to adupt others of greater rigour, which 
he commands us to state to you, will require 
the aid of parliament to give them complete 
and eitectual operation. 

** His Majesty has directed copies of the 
orders which he has issued, with the advice 
of his privy council, upon this subject, to be 
laid before you; and he commands us to ree 
comunend them to your early attention. 

*€ Gentlemen of the House of Comm n'y 

“ His Majesty has directed the estimates 
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the fullest confidence that your loyalty and 
public spirit will induce you to make such 
rovision for the public service as the ur- 
gency of affairs may require. a 

‘s His Majesty has great satisfaction in 
informing you, that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which the enemy has endeavoured 
to impose upon the commerce of his subjects, 
and upon their intercourse with other na- 
tions, the resources of the country have con- 
tinued in the last year to be so abundant, as to 
have produced, both from the permanent and 
temporary revenue, a receipt considerably 
larger than that of the preceding year. 

“¢ The satisfaction which his Majesty feels 
assured you will derive, in common with his 
Majesty, from this proof of the solidity of 
these resources, cannot but be greatly in- 
creased, if, as his Majesty confidently hopes, 
it shall be found possible to raise the neces- 
sary supplies for the present year, without 
any material addition to the public burthens. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘6 We are especially commanded to say to 
you, in the name of his Majesty, that, if 
ever there was a just and national war, it is 
that which his Majesty is now compelled to 
prosecute.—-This war is in its principle purely 
defensive. His Majesty looks but to the at- 
tainment of a secure and honourable peace ; 
but such a peace can only be negotiated upon 
a footing of perfect equality. 

‘¢ The eyes of Kurope and of the world 
are fixed upon the British parliament. 

“s If, as his Majesty confidently trusts, 
you display in this crisis of the fate of the 
country the characteristic spirit of the British 
nation, and face unappalled the unnatural 
combination which is gathered around us, 
his Majesty bids us to assure you of his firm 
persuasion, that under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, the struggle will prove success- 
ful and glorious to Great Britain. 

** We are lastly commanded to assure you, 
that in this awful and momentous contest, 
you may rely on the firmness of his Majésty, 
who has no cause but that of his peuple ; and 
that his Majesty reciprocally relics on the 
wisdom, the constancy, and the affectionate 
Support of his Pariiament.” 

A motion was made in the Louse of 
Lords, to omit the 4th paragraph in the 
motion for an Address to the Throne, 
(viz. the paragraph respecting the Seizure 
of the Danish Fleet), and the question 
being put “ That the said paragraph do 
stand part of the motion,” the seme was 
carried in the attirmative. . 

“* DIssENTIENT, 

** Because no proof of hostile intention on 
the part of Denmark has been adduced, nor 
any case of necessity made out to justiiy the 
attack upon Copenhagen, without which the 
Measure is, in ous conception, discreditable 
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for the ensuing year to be laid before you, in 


to the character and injurious to the inter- 
ests of this country. 


W. FrepericKx. Vassar HoLttanb. 


RawpDon. NorFork. 
LAUDERDALE. Si1pDMouTH.” 
Grey. 


DissENTIENT, for the above reasons, and 
for those that follow :— 

Because, It has only been through the slow 
and painful progression of many ages, that ci- 
vilized nations have emerged from a state of 
continual insecurity and violence, by the esta- 
blishment of an universal public law, whose 
maxims and precedents have been long ac- 
knowledged to be of the same force and obli- 
gation as the municipal constitutions of parti- 
cular states. A system which has gradually 
ripened with the advancement of learning and 
extension of commerce, and which ought to 
be held sacred and inviolate by all govern- 
ments, as binding the whole civilized world 
under one politic and moral dominion, 

Because, alledged departures from the prin- 
ciples and authority of this public law in the 
earliest stages of the French Revolution were 
held owt by the parliament of Great Britain, as 
the origin and justification of the first war with 
Revolutionary France, and because in all its 
subsequent stages, the continuance of hostili- 
ties was uniformly vindicated in various acts 
of state, as being necessary for the support 
of the moral and political order of the world, 
against the avowed disregard and subversion of 
it by the different governments of France, in 
their groundless and unprovoked attacks upon 
the independence of unofiending nations. 

Because, the people of Great Britain, on 
being repeatedly called upon by the King and 
Parliament to support the public law thus al- 
ledged to have been violated, and to exhibit 
an example to the most distant ages, of inflex- 
ible national virtue, submitted to the heaviest 
burthens, and sacrificed the most essential ad- 
vantages rather than consent to any peace, 
which was considered by their government as 
an abandonment of their aliies, or as an ina- 
dequate security for the rights and privileges 
of other nations. And, because it appears in 
many state papers during the progress of the 
wars with the different governments of 
France, that it was the duty and interest of 
Great Britain, and her pledge to the world, 
to maintain inviolate the acknowledged prine 
ciples of public law, as the only foundation 
upon which the relations of peace and amity 
between nations could be supported. 

Because, it is the first and most indispen- 
sible maxim of public law, founded indeed 
upon the immutable principles of justice, that 
no violence should be offered by one state to 
another, nor any intrusion made upon the 
rights, property, independence or security of 
its inhabitants, except upOm an aggression by 
such state, and the refusal of adequate satis~ 
faction; or in the rare instance of indispensi- 
ble necessity, involving national a 
suc 
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such as in the ease of an individual would 
justify homicide, or destructive of grace for 
self preservation: and because the obse: vance 
of this rule should, if possible, be held more 
sacred by great and powerful nations, it being 
bhe very end and object of universal law, 
to give perfect security to the weakest com- 
munities under the shadow of an impartial 
justice. 

Because, the late attack upon Copenhagen, 
in a season of profound peace with the crown 
and people of Denmark, and immediately fole 
lowing the solemn declaration by the Crown 
Prince, of his resolution to maintain his neu- 
trality, and to consider any nation as an ene- 
my which should seek to disturb it, would, 
without some just cause, which in this case is 
wholly unsupported by proof, be a most mani- 
fest and unprincipled departure from the whole 
system or moral policy and justice, which the 
British government had, as above, professed 
to act upon, inasmuch as any contempt or vio- 
lation of public law by the government of 
France, though it might release Great Britain 
from all observance of it, as far as regarded 
such offending belligerent, could not possibly 
destroy or affect its protective sanctions in her 
Intercourses with triendly and peaceable states. 
On the contrary, it ought to have invested 
the Law of Nations with a more binding and 
sacred obligation, since the professed object 
and justification of our war with France, at 
that very Boment, was to restore toa sutter- 
ing world the good faith and security which 
bad been lost by a contempt of its dominion. 

Because, information of a projected confe- 
deracy between Fiance and Denmark, assum- 
ec, without evidence, to have been commu- 
nicated to ministers through channels which 
called, on their parts, for inviolable secrecy, 
might be a foundation for acguitting them from 
blame, if the question before the house had been 
the propriety of their acquittal er condemnation, 
vet it cannot pussibly yustity, in the absence of 
ail proof, au address to his Majesty, pronoun- 
cing their attack uron Copenhagen to be an 
act of indispensibd!: duty . ve cause, giving crce- 
dit to the declarations of ministers, that they 
bad information of ' 
SAV, If 1S IMposs 
whether they O1 


such projetted contede- 

ole tor this nouse to know 
ight to have been acted upon, 
te so dreads an extent, without having be- 
fore it, most precisely : 
eshe nature ot} 


and distinctly. the Spe- 
uch communicati MS, sO as to 
be able to cstimale the credit due oO them, 
mot only from che fects then: tives, but trom 
the uate Pane Characters of the petsors by 
whom ti ev were mice 

The conduct, be ides, of minister , In the 
whole transaction, is in manilest opposition 
to this principle of the aitack. They made 
po such charze upon Denmark when before 
Copenhagen, nor even pretended to have ine 
waded her with a cause of war.—Their lon- 
Gvage upon the spot, and even in the address 


proposes (0 Lis Viaje Ty, 1s the language of ree 
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gret, a language utterly inconsistent with the 
vindication of a proceeding. which would haye 
been as mild and forbearing against an enemy, 
as it was barbarous and treacherous against a 
friend. ‘he position also of Denmark, whea 
the assault was made upon her, is the strong. 
est evidence to resist the presumption of an 
understanding with France. Her army was 
in Holstein, which France was menacing, 
whilst Zealand was left defenceless, and the 
ships dismantled, at a moment when the con- 
sciousness of a treaty or confederacy must have 
suggested to all the contracting or confederat- 
ing parties, the necessity of concentrating the 
whole force of Denmark, to defend her capie 
tal, and to secure her ficet. 

Because, no evidence whatever has been 
laid before the house, to establish any hostile 
confederacy between Denmark and France, 
nor uny design on the part of the former to 
depart from the strictest neutrality; on the 
contrary, the above-mentioned solemn decla- 
ration of the Crown Prince to the British mi- 
nister ought to have been received by his 
Majesty’s servants as the pledge of a firm 
resoiution to maintain neutrality; and bee 
cause nothing short of a hostile design in the 
government of Denmark could justify the 
demana of her fleet, or the bombardment of 
Copenhagen to enforce the surrender of it. 

Because, it was completely in the power 
of Great Britain to have protected the Danish 
fleet from any hostile attack-of France, which 
destroys the pretence of such an indispensible 
necessity as could alone justify even the 
slightest trespass upon a peaceable and un- 
ottending state. . 

Because, still assuming, in the absence ot 
all evidence to the contrary, that the govern- 
ment of Denmark was faithful to her neu- 
trality, no speculation of the probable fall of 
her ficet into the possession or power of France, 
could possibly justify its hostile seizure by 
Great Britain. Such a principle would be ut- 
terly subversive of the first elements of public 
law, being destructive of the independence 
of weaker states, in as muchas it would create 
a jurisdiction in the stronger nations to subs 
stitute their own security and convenience tor 
the general rule, and invest them also with 
the sole privilege of determining the occas 
sions upua which they might consider them to 
be endangered; and because to justify the at- 
tack and plunder of a weak unoftending power! 
upon the assumption that a stronger oellige- 
rent might otherwise attack and plunder her, 
would be to erect a new public law upon the 
foundations of dishcnour and violence, mahing 
the tyranny of one nation a warrant for sub- 
stituting the dominion of oppression for the 
sacred obligations of morality, humanity, ané 
justice, 

Because, supposing it to have been not only 
probable, but even certain, that France coul 
have succeeded in carrying away in the winter 
the ships and stores fiom Copenhagen, but 
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without the consent of Denmark, faithful to 
her neutrality, the iniquity of that act, in 
sound policy, independently of all considera- 
tions of justice, ought to have been left to the 
French government to perpetrate 5 because 
the carcases of the ships would have been the 
only fruit of anact of the deepest atrocity, 
whilst the indignation of a brave and generous 
people, now too justly directed against Great 
Britain, would then have been pointed against 
France; and Denmark, with the protection 
of our fleets, might have kept open the Baltic 
to our commerce; and extended our maritime 
means of restoring the tranquillity of the 
world. 

Because, until this attack upon Copenhagen 
shall receive vindication by “proof of its jus- 
tice, or condemnation, in the absence of it, 
from the parliament of Great Britain, she has 
lost her moral] statiun in the world, since the 
very system of wrung and violence, which she 
has so long confederated Europe to destroy, at 
the expence of her blood and resources, will 
have been established and confirmed by her 
own example. 

Because, a whole nation ought not in the 
mean time to hedishonoured, nor its imme- 
motial characteristic brought into question for 
the acts of ministers; and because it is the 
duty of those subjects, who, by the constitu- 
tion of the government, have the high privi- 
lege of perpetuating their sentiments uponthe 
public records of their country, to vindicate 
themselves from the imputation of having ac- 
qulesced in acts of the greatest injustice. 

ErsKINeE. 

The following is an Extract of a J)is- 
patch from Major-General Berestord to 
Viscount Castlereagh, dated Madeira, 
Funchal, Dec. 29, 1807. 

‘6 | have the satisfaction to communicate 
to your Lordship the surrender of the Island 
of Madeira, on the 24th inst. to his majesty’s 
arms. 

“© We had, previously to the ships coming 
to anchor, sent to the governor to surrender 
the island to his Britannic Majesty, offering 


the terms we were authorized, which Were 


acceded to. The troops were immediately 
landed; and before dark were in possession of 
all the forts, and had the 3d and 11th regi- 
ments, encamped, with their field-pieces, a 
attic to the west of the town. 

“‘ In regard to unanimity and cordial co- 
vperation it is sufficient to say, it was Sir Sa- 
tauel Hood I had to act with 3 and the object, 
the service of his country. His ardent zeal 
communicated to al) the same sentiments, and 
the utmost unanimity prevailed, 

“* J had the fullest reason to be satisfied 
with the zeal and ardour of all the officers and 
‘seons under my orders. 

“* [have the honour to inclose the Articles 
of Capitulation which have been agreed upon, 
. “ Captain Murphy, of the 88th regiment, 

Nigade Mejor to the forses, will be the bears 


State of Public Afairs in January. | 


er, and can communicate any further particu- 
lars your lordship may be desirous of knowing 5 
and I humbly recommend him to his majesty’s 
most gracious consideration. 


Terms of Capitulation for the Island of Madeira 
and its dependencies, agreed upon by bis Excet- 
lency the Governor and Captain-General, Pedre 
Fagundes Bacellar d’ Antas e Mineres, on the 
part of bis Royal Highness the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, and by Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, Knight of the Bath, and Major-General 
Beresfird, on the part of bis Britannic Majesty. 
ArT. I. That on the signing of the pre- 

sent ‘Treaty, the Island of Madeira and its dee 
pendencies shall be delivered up to the come 
manders of his Britannic Majesty’s forces, and 
to be held and enjoyed by his said majesty, 
with all the right, and privileges, and juris. 
dictions which heretofore belonged to the 
crown of Portugal. 

ji. That itis agreed the said Island shall 
be evacuated and re-delivered to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent of Portugal, or to his 
heirs and successors, when the free ingress 
and egress to the ports of Portugal and its co- 
lonies shall be re-established as heretofore ; 
and when the Sovereignty et Portugal shail be 
emancipated from the controul or influence of 
France. 

lif. For the present, the Arms and Ammu- 
nition of all kinds to be delivered and placed 
under the possession of the British. 

1V. Public property shall be respected and 
redelivered at the same time, and under the 
Same Civcumstances with the Iskind. - His 
Britannic Majesty, during the period his 
troops shall occupy the Island, reserving the 
use of all such property, and the revenues of 
the Island, to be applied to the maintenance 
of its religious, civil, and military establish- 
ments. For the above purpose, all the pub- 
lic property, of whatever description, to be 
formally delivered up, and received by the 
commissaries respectively appointed for that 
object. 

V. All private property on the Island of 
Madeira, belonging to the subjects of huis 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal to be respected. 

VI. The tree exercise of religious worship to 
be maintained and protected ds at present esta 
biished. 

Vil. The inhabitants to remain in the en- 
joyment of the civil constitution, and of their 
laws, as at present established and adminis- 
tered. 

¢< Done at the Palace of St. Lorenzo Fun- 
chal, Madeira, 28th December, 1807. 
6*PEpROFAGUNDES BACELLAR 
p’ANTAS E Meneres, O Go- 
vernador e Capitad General da ll- 

lia da Madeira. 
<< Sam. Hoop, Rear- Admiral, K.B. 
«6 W. C. BenzsrorD, Major-Ge- 

neral,” 
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Arrnapericat List of Bankrurtcres and Divipenps announced between the 
20th of December und the 20th of January, extracted from the London Gazettes, 


a 


DANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Silicitors’ names are betzveen Parentheses.) 


AME* John, Swan lane. Rotherhithe, dealer and Chap- 
man. \ Brown, Blackman street, Southwark 
Abraham Samuel, — ch, linen ¢raper. (Anthony, 
Ear! street, Blackfriars , 
Bland Thoma $5 jun. Market Brough, Westmoreland, wine 
merchant. ( Margetson, Kirkby-Stephen 
Berry thomas. Fleet street, mans mercer. 
and Lee, Lincoin’s inn 
Bi.hop Wm. St«plenurst, Kent, sadlere 
wick s )uare 
Barton Horatio, Manchester, dyere 
Walker, Manchester re : 
Baxter Peter, southampton Buildings, mariner. (Pal- 
mer, Tomlinson. and Thomson, Copthall court 
Barringer George jun. Brixton Causeway, Lambeth, 
salesman. ss. King street, Southwark 
Bowegin Thomas, Little New street, Shoe lane, plasterer. 
(Lee, Castle street, Holborn | 
Broster ‘homas, Liverpoo , stationer,. 
low, and Grosvenor, Austin Friars 
Burdett John, Newgate street, warehouseman. 
Stevens, and Mapics, Old Tewry 
Bowles Avuthony Thos.and Thos. Williams, Kent street, 
Southwark. grocers. (Speck, St. John’s, Southwark 
Betts James, Misticy, Essex, ship builder. (Ambrose, 
Miesticy ‘ 
Chard James, Anchor and Hope Alley, St. George’s in 
the Fast. painter. (Bawne Henrietta street 
Chowne William, Exeter. Linen draper. (Anstice, In- 
uer Teinple 
Cux William Cox. sen. Chichester, dealer in carthen- 
ware. (Wilson, Tempie 
Dingle Thomas, Exeter, baker. 
Lincoin's ion 
Dixon George, Lancaster, glover. 
Bucklersbury 
Davis samucl, Bury street, St. Mary Axe, merchaat. 
Palmer, Tomiiuson, and Thomson, Coprhali court 
Davis Anthony, Stroud Green, Middiestex, dealer ino cattle. 
(Robinson. Charterhouse square 
Blwortiy john Morris, St. Jemes’s street, guldsmithe 
(Davies, Warwick street, Golden syuare 
Flack John, London Road, Southwark, coach smith. 
( Theahston ane Welchman, church street, Biackfriar’s 
road 
Ferguson Daniel, Jate master of the ship Camilla, ship 


owner and merchant. (Wilde, jun. Castle street, 
Falcon square 


Fisher Thomas, Ramsgate, grocer, 
Lincoln $ tan 

Greeg Win. James street, Buckingham Gate, money scri- 
vener. (Johnson, Charlotte street, Fitzroy square 

Gaski.t Thomas, and George Gaskill, Lancaster, linen 
crapers. Baidwin, Lancaster 

Hope wm. Brampton, Cumberiand, manufacturer. (Moun- 
Sty. otapie’s inn 

Hewiings Abraham, Duke stieet, St. James's, corn mer- 
chant. Rogers. Manchester buildings 

Mowell James, Egiwysian, Giamorgan, 
(Price aud drown. Lincoln's inn 

Horrocks Joseph. Eolton, 


(Robinson 
(Hulme, Bruns- 


(Cheshire and 


{Wadd SON, Bare 


(Swain, 


(Williams and Brooks, 


(Berry and James, 


( Benbow and Hope, 


shopkeeper. 


musiin mapufacturer. (Med- 
dowcroft and Staniey. Gray's ino 

Holtham John, Gloucester, wine merchant (Chilton, 
Linco n s inn, 

Reskin Jonny Liverpool, straw hat manufacturer. (Win- 
die, Jolin strect, Bedford :ow 


Migcs Wm. Bristol, coal merchant, 
tna, London 


Hodson Francis Marcelius, Manchester, calic 
s3e ' . auco prin 
(Bousfieid, Bouverie street . P ner. 


Junen Elizabeth. and Charles Junon, Birmingham, brass 


(Vizard, Gray’s 


} founders (Carter, Staple inn 
ones Benj. Rotherhithe watl, tbacconist ( Alco 
‘ ‘ we ist. Alcock 
Bosweii, and Corner, York street, southwark F 
Kidd James Newa stieeupun- Tyne, merchant. (At- 
kinson, Chancery lane 


Lockier Thomas, Upper Thames street, 
(Pennetts and Greaves, King's Arms yard 
ee orl anground, Huntingdenshire, tanner, 
Manwaring Edwara, Weiclose 
,Allimgtain, st. John's 
Mo de sph, Great Russei street, Bloomsbury, linen- 
araper. \Acams,. Oid lewry 
Wacauley John, Patrick Wh 
verpoal. merchants. 
May Samuel, ang 
haberdashers. 


merchant. 


square, ta'low 


haadler, 
square 


ytuck, and John Duncan, Li- 

.Biakciock, Temple 

J hn Spooner, Great Portiaud street, 
.Vrake, Oid Fish street 

es Thoma. Bridges street, Covent Garden, linen 


. Fleet street 
) ? — . 

eee *- - <7 Bag va t ee linen Graper, (Beil and 
Morcan John, Enfeid ghway. farmer, 
Marneiad Thomas, 

ment yard 
Nichols Wm. Minchiobampton, : thi 

(Shephard and Adlineto: ae sera — Somien, 
Pearson Thomas. Pen 


yore Bey Lancashire, flax 53) 


amman, Wine office court 


(Platt, Temple 


Lewes, grocer. \Ludiuw, Monu- 


Paine Wi'liam, Manchester, manufacturer, 
Varry, Old Jewry 

Pimblott John, Macclesfield, grocer. (Bell and Brod 
rick, Bow lane 

Payne Sumuel Lucas, "Change alley, hatter. (Godmond, 
Bridge street. Blackfriars 

Paton John, Bow church yard, wWarehouseman, (War. 
rad, Castile court, Budge row \ 

Pippet Joseph, Chewstuoke, Somerset, colourman, (King, 
Took’s court, Chancery lane 

Pettit Phomas, Witney, jeather dreifer, 
Martin, Furnival’sion 

Pierce Thomas, Starcross, Kenton, Devon, painter, 
( Williams and Brooks, Lincoln's inn 

Peynado Joseph Rodriques, Bevis Marks, merchant. 
(Sudiow, Monument yard 

Regnart Charles, Cleveland street, Mary-le-Bonne, statue 
ary Mason. (Law, Lincoln's inn 

Russel Thomas Bengworth, Eversham, Worcestershire, 
sadler. (Bousfield, Bouverie street ’ 

Russel Thos. Pershore, Worcesterfiire, fadier. (Knight 
and Jones, Temple 

Richardion Wm. and Charles Stuart Bell, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, merchant. (Flexney, Chancery lane 

Read fames, Blackman street, Surrey, linen draper. 
(Sweet, Temple 

Smith Wm. Cheapside, London, warehouseman, 
son and Dixon. Angel court 

Stapicton jonn, Newington Common, dealer and chaps 
man. (Tebbettand Shuttleworth, Gray’s inn 

Summers Samuel, Milk street, ribbon manufacturer. 
(®axters and Martin, Furnival’s inn 

Spencer Houghton, Weft Wratting, Cambridge, maltsters 
(Cutting, Bartiett’s buildings 

Tanner Benj, Dartmouth, Devon, ship builder, (Lamby 

{Sudiow, Monument yard 


Alderfgate ftreet 

Towfon George, Bath. draper. 

Thorp Ifachar, and Wm. Paul, fen. Reddifh mills, Lan- 
eathire, calico printers. (Milne and Parry, Old fewr 

Tankard Wm. Brittoil, cabinet maker. (Benuet, Deans 
court, St Paul’s 

Tidmarth Jofeph, New County Terrace, Surrey, builders 
(Philips and Ward, Howard street, Strand 


(Baxters and 


(Greg: 


Waiters Howell, Sriftol, earthenwareman. (Vizard, 
Gray's inn 

Vright Wm. Queenhithe, provision merchant. (Sweet, 
Temple : 

White Wm. Birmingham, tailor. (Conftable, Symonds 
inn 


Watton Wm, Great Cambridge ftreet, Hackney roads 
builder. (Wilde. jun, Cattle ftreec, Falcon square 


Yeats Thomas. London, merchant. (Taylor, Soutle 
ampton buildings 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


Abell Those Attleburgh, Norfolk, grocer, Jan. 28 


Achinfon Leonard, West-hall, Methiey, Yorkthite, coal 
merchant. Feb. 4, final 


Anderion Robert, Old Pay Office, merchant, Feb. 20 
Anderson Alexander, and David Rubertfoa, Coleman 


street. merchants, Feb. 27, and separate eftate of 


Auderfon, Feb. 10 

And:rion Alexander, London, infurance broker, Fcb. 23 

Atkins Wm. Wyne, Alcefer, grocer, Feb. 27 

Baillie George, and Johu Jaffray, Finsbury Place, met 
chants, sep. eftaie of each, Jan. tg 

Beliamy John, and Edward Bellamy, Brigstock, Norih- 
ampton, butchers, Jan, 13, final 

Bale Thos. Manchefter, cotton manufacturer, Jan. 1% 

Ronwick John, Fair ftreet, Horsley Down, grocer, Ja". 6 

Buckley Johu, Northmoor, Lancafhire, cotton manu face 
turer, Jan. 20, final. : 

Beaumont Wm, Healey Butts, Aldmoubury, Yorkiire, 
clothier, Jan. 18, final 

Beaumont Rich. and Stephen Vickerman, Healey Butts, 
Yorkshire, clothiers, Jan, 18, final 

Butcher Henry, Hythe, Kent, fadier, Jan. 30 

Bower Benj. Manchetter, merchant, Jan. 23 

Bent Rubert, Lincoin’s inn-Fields. merchant, Feb. 2 

Baird John, Barbican, dittiller, Feb. 2 

Blinkhurn Wm. and Johu Mufgrave, Fofter lane, Chea 
Side, Silk weavers, Febs 3 

Buoker Thos. Birmingham. button maker, Feb. 1) final 

Cartwright John, Wolverhampton, druggist. Jan. 18 

Cooke Heury, ard John Herbert, Birchin lane, met 
gry fep. eftate of Cooke, Feb. 2, and of Herbert 


Creed Wm. jun. Finch lane, tailor. Feb. 1§ 
Collins James, Gofport, builder. Feb. 15 
Caute John, Great Wakering, Effex, Feb. 13 


Dennitun Thomas, Pref.ott treet, merchant, Jan. 2% 
Daw ton Robert, st 


“4 , Paul's churchyard. potter, Jane 2$ 
Deichamps Wm. Wentworth, Bennet srevenfun Morgads 
ava Peter Mac Taggart, Suttoik Jane, merchants 


juint eftace, Feb. 6, and sep. eftate of Defchamps ang 
Mac Tapreart, time day 


+ eg ww ™. Morley, Mark Jane. broker, Jan. 21 
Garr Rich, Wounton, Hereford, timber merchant, Jape 19 
vsiivh Fred. sarthoiomew, and Jofeph Merry, Birmins 


hain, porter dealers ; 
rs. jan. 21. final 
Fox Solom J TY ee 


tee hon. Wardour freet, cabinet maker, Feb 6, firal 
enner gon), Lawrence lage, whelefaietviiven drapers 
Marca i5 


Fletcher 


(Milne ane- 
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fah. Stockport, flkman, Feb. 25 final 
ere feta, iebech. fhopkceper. Feb. 3. final 


Grindred James, and Michaei Gueft, Manchefter, cotton 


Nants. Jam. 29 
ota te ly, Fowey, Cornwall, merchant, fan. rg 
, « 


: : , ce broker 
Greaves Jofeph, ten, Walworth, Surrey, infurance broker, 


t ry al . - 
omen aan and John Jephfon, Nottingham, hofers, 
yon d chapman, Feb. 3, final 
e mas, Hull, dealer and chapman, - 3s 
ee as jun, Prefton, Lancaftire, muslin Manu- 
— qr linen draper, Feb. 2 
i rd. ive 3 | . ° 
+ onlay sie Aldermantury. hottery March tf, final 
Gulley James, Frome selwoud, fomerfet, innhelder, Feb. 
mitcben Wine Hatherton, Chefer, corn dealer, Jan. 18 
Hitchens 2braham, Walgherton, Chefter, Jan. 18 
Hoofon Hierry Lottus, Huntingdon, merchant, Feb. 17, 


wean Alex. Thornhaugh ftreet, Bedford fquzre, pain- 
Hollard Tybee. New South End, Prittlewell, Effex, 
iger Feb. 

une wm. queen fireet, Southwark, porter dealer, 
Feb. 6 
“h Ifaac, Fmanuel Beintz. budge row, Londen, George 

—_> F hn @Mietrick Lubbren, und Villiam Loth, of 
Newcaftl-upun-Tyne, factors. Feb. 70 _ 

Horne Crichton, Vortland ftreet, Ratcliff Highway, glafs 
naker. Feb. ? 

Jonce ugh. oh, cheefemonger, Jan. 6, final 

Jarvis John, Battle bridge, Middicsex, coal merchant, 
an. ? 

oe . Arthur Montgomery, tanner, jan. 15. final P 

Jackson Johny Great Yarmouth, drugeit, Feb. 27, final 

ulian John, Robher’s Miil. Nottingham. millers Fan 27 

eon Henty, Norwich linen draper. jl» 27, fin 

Johnion Anthony Chetierfield, grocers Jai. 25. fual 

Jamefon, Robert, and ‘amuel Mi*Quoid, Sherburne lane, 
merchants. Feb. 2 : 

Leech Abraham. salford, alchoufe keeper, Jan. 30, final 

Lewis Arthur. banbury, mercer Jan. 23, nal 

Lord Wm. Shiptuw-on-stour, crugg it, Feb. 2, final 

Lewis Wm. bond ftreer. woollen draper. Feb, 13 

Mallard John, brittol merchant, Jan 16 

Moon Edwa:d. tiemmertmith. builder, Jan. a1 

Mafon Thomas. Shvffieid, Sta‘iord, corn factor, Jan. 19 

Macnamara Richard, Pentonville. merchant, Feb. 2, final 

Merac Theophilus, and Mofes La Porte Merac, Queen 
treet, Cheapfide, warchoufemen, Feb. 20 

More, Richard. Hale fworth, linen draper, Feb. 20 

Middieton Wm. John Hoiland, Pemberton, and George 
Felton, Liverpool, merchants, fep. eftate of Feltun, 
Feb 1 

Macauley Alexanders London, merchant, Feb. 15 

M'Clary John, Salisbury street. Strand, merchant, March 1 

Oates Edward, Leeds, dryfaiter, Feb, 1 

O‘Haggan George, buckingham, wine merchant, Feb. 2 

Peacock Lydia, bevertey, woollen drapery Jat. 20 

on ~ George, Leadenhal] market, poulterer, March t, 

al 


n 
Porter Wm. Great Driffield, York, grocer, Feb. 10 


Marriages in and near London. 3 


d 


ad Yi Richd. Whitechapel, wine merchant, jan. 26 


“—- va and George Mackey, Greenwich, thip owners 
p 
Rowe Ifaac, Mile End Green. mariner. Jan. 23 
Rots Alexander, minories, merchant, Jan. 20. final 
Railton Edward, Southwark, hop merchant, Feb. 2. nal 
Rawlinfon Robert, Huil, merchant, Feb, 3s er 
oo James, _ — Hutchinfun, Fleet street, 
oilman, joint eftate, Feb, . 
— dag ’ 2) Bud fep, eftate of eachs 
Riley Richard, Mansfield, Nottingham, Feb. 2 
Redpath, James, Deptford bridge, Kent. upholder, Feb, 16 
Sainsbury, Richd bath, coachmafter, Feb. 2. final ; 
“mith John, broughton, Lancathire, calico printer, Tan. 18 
Sanforth Samuel, june and John Cartledge, Newbold 
_ Derbyfhire, potters, Jan.25 : 
Sims George, Stephen street, Tottenham court road, 
. PR cae nt, ‘etek ete. % 
Sufham mas, Crea orfo awker a . 
March 26. final ; ' Se 
— Jobn, bourton, Dorfet. tike inanufacturer. 
eb 
Sete Seana’ Hurft. Lancafbire. cotton manufacturer, 
eb. 1 
Sawyer John Martin. Joseph Fletcher Trueman. and Joe 
feph Powel). Cannon freet. merchants. Feb. 2. fepae 
rate eftare of Powell. final. and of Sawyer. final, 
fame day 
Stokes James. Worcefer, hop merchant. Feb. 16. final 
Schneider, Richard Wm. Ulruk. White Lion court. birchin 
lane, uvderwriter. Feb 5 
Tiger Aun. Leverley. ironmonger. Jan. 20. 
Til's Thomas. Wymondhain. cordwainer. fan. 16, finat 
Thomas Thomas. Camomile ftreet. merchant. Jan. at 
Jite Thomas. Davertry. Auctioneer. jan.ig 
— ‘= Geurge, Great Yarmouth. linen draper; 
an. 2 
Towntend Edmund, Maiden lane. Covent Garden. wine 
merchant, Feb. > 
Taylor James. Lamb's Conduit freet. apothecary Feb, 6 
Taylor Thomas. hermingham, gun barrel maker, Fee. 9 
— Chriftian !ohn Adam. Loudon. merchant. Jan. O° 
inal 
Willis James Rudding lane. merchart. Feb. 23. final 
Watkin John. Sculcoates. ropemaker Jan. 13 
Wiftom pom. brighthe}mftone. grocer. Jan 25. final 
Wetherill Wm and Wm. Wetherill, june briftol. mere 
chants. Jan. 23 
Whireleck Edwd. Pentonville. infurance broker. Feb, 2 


fia] 
Ward mes. bafibury. dyer. Jan. 23 
Williams Thos. smith. Mincing lane. ship broker. Feb, % 
Weary, Thomas. Mancheiter. coru factor. Jan. 27 
Williams Wm. Oxford fireet. linen draper Feb. 13 
Whitehead Charles. Witham, Effex. carpenter. Feb. 2 ‘ 
Williams Thos. and Wm, Pendcred. Little Sutton streets 
Clerkenwell. tin plate workers. Feb, 2, final 
Wiliiams James. br'ftol. broker. Jan, 30 
Wrigicy Miles, and John Wrigley. Saddleworth. York 
merchants. Febse 3 








MARRIAGES anp DEATHS, 1n anp nearR LONDON. 
With Biographical Memoirs of difiinguifhed Charaéters recently deceafed. 


a 


MARRIED. 
T St. George’s Bloomsbury, William 
Reed, esq. of Bedfont, to Mrs. William- 
Son, of Castie-street, Holborn. = 

At St. George’s Hanover-square, Mr. John 
Lodge, to Miss Lydia Martin, both of Chelsea. 

At Greenwich, James Ccleman, esq. of 
Laytonstone, to Miss Catharine Lichgaray, of 
Blackheath, 

James Webber Smith, esq. of Ashling, 
USSeX, Captain in the royal artillery, to Miss 
Simeon, eldest daughter of John S., esq. one 
: the masters in chancery, and M.P. for Rea- 
ing. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn, Thomas Hod- 
Son, esq. son of the Rev. John H., of Thorn- 
ham, Kent, to Miss Charlesworth, of New 
Ormond-street. 

At Newington, Mr. Child, of Lawrence- 
_ to Miss Turner, of Stamford, Ligcoln- 
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At Lambeth, Mr. John Hayne, of Pater- 
noster-row, to Miss Pryce, of Walcot-place. 
At Hampstead, Mr. Roger Farr, of Gray's 


Inn Terrace, to Miss Shelton, of the former 


place. 

John Bliss, esq. to Miss Donne, both of 
Hampstead. 

At St. Pancras Church, Edward Allfrey, 
esq. of Fitzroy-street, to Miss Margaret Shed- 
den. . 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Captain Pringle 
Stoddart, of the royal navy, to Miss Frances 
Sprot, niece of Mark Sprot, esq. of King’s- 
road, Bedford-row. 

The Rev. William Frend, late fellow of fe- 
sus College, Cambridge, to Miss Blackburne, 
daughter of the late Rev.Francis B., and grand- 
daughter of the late venerable Archdeacon B. 

Mr. Kingsbury, of Leadenhall-street, book- 
seller, to Miss Ann Mandell, of Bath, 


At Fulham, Matthias March, esq. of Brock- 
L bucet 
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hurst Lodge, Hants, to Miss Atkinson, of 
Hammersmith. 

At St. Margaret’s Church, A R. Suther- 
land, M.D. to Miss Mills, of Parliament- 
street. 

At Camberwell, Mr. Thomas Walker, of 
Piccadilly, to Miss Moseley, of the former 
place. ‘ 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Francrs 
Adams, esq. of Clitton, Bristol, ‘0 Miss Mary 
Sturte Manley, daughter of John M., esq. of 
Bloomsbury. : 

At S:. George's, Hanover-square, Mr. Gay- 
liard, of Bond-street, to Miss Pittard, late of 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

At St.George’s Bloomsbury, ‘Taylor Combe, 
esq. of the British Museum, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Dr. Edward 
Whitaker Gray, of that establishment. 

Ac Beckenham, by special licence, John 
Spalding, esq. of Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of the late Thomss 
Eden, esq.of Wimbiedon, and niece of Lord 
Auckland 

At St. Pancras Church, Richard Burman, 
esq. of Southam, Warwick, to Miss Anna 
Shuttleworth, daughter of John S., esq. of 
Guildford: street. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Mr. Robert 
Smith, of Kingston upon Thames, to Miss 
Steinman, eldest daughter of George S., esq. 
of Woburn-place, Russel-equare. 

At Hampstead, Mr. Branston, of Clapham- 
road, to Miss Read, of the former place. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
James Pink, of Dover-street, to Miss Mary 
Ann Harvey, of Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
T.G. Clare, fellow of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, to Miss Harriet Daniell, of Lifford, in 
Ireland. 

At Mary-tébonne Church, James Grant, 
esq. to Miss Helen Philadelphia Nixon, daugh- 
ter of the late Major General Sir Eccles N. 
kor. 

George Shee, esq eldest son of Sir George 
Shee, bart. to Jane, the eldest daughter of 
William Young, esq. of Harley-street, Ca- 
vendish-square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John 
Campbell, esq. of Poland-stree:, to Miss Es- 
sex, of Goodge sircet. 

At Islington, William Garfit, jun. esq. of 
Boston, Linco/nshire, to Miss Harriet Draper, 
daughter of the Rev. William D. 

At St. James’s Clerkenwell, R. Smart, 
esq. one of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
for Middlesex, to Mis. Coltman, widow of the 
late Licutenant C , of the royal navy. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn, Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, of Haverstock-hill, to Miss Cooper, 
late of Holybourn, Hants. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Joshua 
Sydney Horton, esq. captain of H. M. S. 
Princess of Orange, to Mrs. Whorwood, wi- 


dow of the late H. M. W., esq. of Heading- 
ten Heusc, Oxon. ; 
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Miles Stringer, esq. to Miss Steward, of 
Blackwall, 

By special licence, the Right Hon. Admi- 
ral Lord Keith, to Miss Thrale, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Henry T., esq. 

DIED. 

In Lower Brook-street, Fcbn Leland, 059, 
M. P. for the borough of Stamuord, in Lin. 
colnshire, a general in the army, colonel ot 
the 64th regiment of foot, and lieutenant-go. 
vernor of Cork. He was bred in the army, 
aud came into pasliament in the year 1796, 
His promotions were, colonel, Nov. 17, 1780; 
mz-jor-general, Sep. 28, 1787 ; licutenart-ge. 
neral, Jan. 26, 1797; general, April a9, 
1802; and colonel of the Ogth regiment 
June 26, 1790. 

In Cha: otte street, Fitzroy-sauare, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Darby, widow of Nesbitt D., of the 
Island of Antigua, esq. 

In Cleveland-court, AZiss Middleton, daugh- 
ter of the late colonel M. of che royal mae 
rines. 

In Portiand-place, the Hon. Mrs. 8. Warte 
ley Mackenzie, 

At Islington, George Franklin, fq. stocks 
broker. 

In Upper Guildford street, aged 84, Mrs. 
Lodington, mother of Thomas L., esq. and sis- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Broade, of South- 
wick Hall, near Oundle. 

In New Burlington-street, the Hon. Mis 
Sophia Ann Waipcle, fifth daughter of the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Orford. 

In Spital-square, William Complin, esq. 

At the Rev. A. W. Trollope’s, Christ's 
Hospital, the Rew. Thomas Marler, \ate Chap- 
lain to the British Factory, at Oporto. _ 

In Devonshire-square, Fobn Mark le Cainte, 
es9. chief clerk of the South Sea Stock and 
Annuity Offices. 

In King- street, Westminster, aged 745 Mr. 
George Fairburne, Jocksmith to his majes'y- 

In Portugal-street, Grosvenor square, Mrs. 
Howard, relict of Henry H., esq, of Glossopy 
Derbyshire. 

At Bermondsey, aged 66, Thomas Carter, 
e:7. one of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county of Surrey. 

In the Minories, Mrs. Judson, wife of John 
J., esq. a woman eminently distinguished for 
those graces which adorn and endear humaa 
nature. 

In West-street, Hackney, aged 4°, James 
Scott, esg. captain lieutenant and quarter woh 
ter of the first regiment of Tower Hamicts 
militia. 

Captain Thomas Morris, aged 75- 1 has 
been said that he was the best man, the best 
soldier, and the best poet of che age in which 
he livea. He had retired from the army 
many years, prefering to bury his sword ut 
der the wreaths of literary glory. 

In Cork street, Mrs. Turner, mother of Ge- 


neral T,, who is oa his return from Monte 
Video, 
In 
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In Parliament-street, Westminster, ‘Sohn 
Warburton, esq. 

In Bedford-street, aged a6, Miss Harriet 
Caldwell, daughter of Sir John C., bart. 

In Edward-strect, Portman square, J/iss 
Harriet Frankland,*the only unmarried daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Sir Thomas F., bart, 
of Thirkleby, Yorkshire. 

In Red. Lion-court, Fleet-street, aged 80, 
Mr. Fein Wingreve, many yeers an eminent 
bookbinder. He had the honour of being pa- 
tronised by the Duke of Grafton, Major Pear- 
son, Isaac Reed, and several other first col- 
lectors of curious books. He was a citizen of 
London, the father of the bookbinding trade, 
and one of the oldest inhabitants of St. Duns- 
tan's parish, of which he was a constable in 
1767, and apprehended the famous Mrs. 
Browarigg. He published at that time ‘* A 
Narrative of the many Cruelties inflicted 
by her upon her apprentice Mary Clifford, 
for which she received sentence of death Sep. 
12, 1767.” 

At her house in Brompton-row, Knights- 
bricge, Mrs. Stephanoff. She was by birth a 
German, and displayed considerable taste and 
talent in painting flowers, in which she occa- 
sionally instructed a few young ladies in that 
Vicinity. Her husband was a Russian painter 
of some celebrity, and died about eleven or 
twelve year ago. By him she had two sons, 
both of whom are students at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and though very young have exhibited 
at the British Gallery several specimens of 
their abilities in painting historical pictures, 
which give every promise of future excel- 
lence in their art. 

At his apartments in Bow-street, aged 66, 
Alr. Thomas Carpmeal, one of the oldest off- 
cers belonging to the public office; having 
been appointed by the late Sir John Fielding, 
in the year 1769. He distinguished himself 
i accompanying Mr. Clarke, an officer of the 
Highest respectability belonging to Bow- 
street, and Mr, Jealous, to apprehend three 
highwaymen, at a hovse in Hemiock-court, 
Cary-street, for a robbery on Finchley Com- 
mon, when he not only behaved in the most 
courageous manner, but also she Wed some ex- 
cellent management. On his appointment at 
Bow-street he became one of the most active 
officers belonging to that establishment, and 
Was sent at various times by government and 
different public offices and bodies to all parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to 
different parts of the Continent to apprehend 
persors charged with c1imcs, in all of which 
he was very successful. About twenty years 
@g0 he was sent to France, to apprehend three 
men who had absconded to that kinydtom. 
Their otime, we believe, was forgery on the 
Bank of Engiand toa large amount. By in- 
Gefatigabie enquiries and pains he traced out 
the men, but on applying to the French po- 
lice to have them arrested, his application 
Was refused. it was, however, agreed that 
Lsrpmeal should have a fair chance of appres 
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hending them after they were off French 
ground, and some of the police officers of 
France took them ina cart to the frontiers of 
Holland, and turned them loose on the sandy 
beach of the coasts of that country. The dée 
linquents took to their heels, and Carpmeal 
and his assistants pursued them, secured two 
and brought them to England, where théy 
were tried, found guilty, andexecuted. He 
continued his usual activity in the office till 
within the last five or six years, during which 
time his health has been declining, The 
Old Bailey Sessions Paper is a standing prodf 
of the efficacy of the measures adopted by 
Carpmeal in apprehending these of dishonest 
members of society, which every six weeks are 
put upon their trials for offences of all descrip- 
tions. 

At Pimlico, Afr. Fonathan Swainson. This 
highly respected character was a native of the 
county of Caithness, in North Britain, where 
he received a very liberal educatidn under the 
care of his father, who was in the medical 
profession. Early in life he entered into some 
commercial speculations which obliged him 
to quit his native country for India; where 
indulging too much in the gay habits of life, 
in a climate not very congenial to Europeans, 
his constitution became much debilitated, and 
exhibited symptoms of a pulmonary affection, 
which terminated afterwards in a confirmed 
asthma. Finding his health would not per- 
mit him to continue his commercial pursuits ; 
he returned to England, and was induced at 
the instance of his friends to endeavour to es- 
tablish himself as a private teacher, in which 
he so far succeeded as to gain the patronage 
and esteem of some of the first families of dis- 
tinction, in which he had the honour to dis- 
charge the important duties of that profession 
till within a few months of his death. He 
was a man, compassionate and generous, in 
his disposition ; open, candid, and honourable 
in all kis actions: possessing an extensive 
knowledge, in the various branches of elegant 
and polite literature, with a happy facility of 
communicating that knowledge to others; 
firm and sincere in his attachments ; and an 
inflexible advocate of the genuine principles of 
liberty ; which he at’all tames defended with 
a flow of manly eloquence, which at once be- 
spoke the energy of his mind, and the purity 
of his heart: in short the whole tenor of his 
life, was such as to gain him the entire confi- 
dence and esteem of many of the most select 
and polished circles of private society,’ whon 
he has now left to mourn the loss of sé many 
rare and exemplary talents, in so faithful and 
sincere a friend. He bore his long sufferings 
with philosophical fortitude, and cied in the 
48th year of his age, sincerely regreted by 
all who had the honour of his acquaintance. 

At his father’s house, in Grove place, 
Hackney, Thomas Pomeroy, jun. 17. ‘There 
are peculiar circumstances connected with 
the life and death of this apparently promising 
youth, which may make a short relation ~ 

the 
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the cause of his death not uninteresting to 
those who study the theory of the human 
mind. He was in fact but ‘fa painted 
sepulchre,” for, notwithstanding he had the 
appearance of the bloom of health, and was 
really active, strong, munly, and tail, beyond 
his years, it was discovergd after his death, 
that he was, and perhaps had been the whole 
ot his life, materially diseased in the most 
important orgaus of the animal econony. 
His father and mother, though afflicted 
beyond the power of description at the meian- 
choly death of this, their only son, consented, 
with the view of benefiting mankind, that 
his body shoule be opened 5 which was done, 
two days after his decease. The resust was, 
the discovery of a mass ot morbid derangement 
Scidom found in one s. ject, and more par- 
ticularly in one, who ouring life had the 
appearance of the deceased. ‘** On opening 
the chest it was discovered that considerable 
effusion had caken piace in both the right 
and left thoracic cavities, extensive and firm 
adhesions has been formed between the lungs 
and the pleura of tne ribs. On examining 
the heart it was found that the pericardium 
was Closely united to it over its whole sur- 
face; a morbid peculiarity, of very rare 
Occurrence, and which was probabiy the 
More immediate cause of death. The heart 
itself was considerably larger than is usual. 
"The liver too was increased to tw.ce its natural 
Size, and by its augmented bulk had forced 
the stomach to take a very oblique position.” 
Besides these, other parts were diseased, 
which might be the cflect of cedility in 
conseguence of long confineme:t; but the 
above will Le sufficient to shew, the physi- 
Glogist and the metaphysician, that the mind 
and habits :ovld not be otherwise than af- 
fected by such a material mal-organization 
of the viscera. To those who are acquainted 
with the celicate and complicated formation 


and movements of the human frame, it will be | 


rather a matter of wonder that this you h ex. 
tsted so long, than that he died so early in life, 
He wasconfised to hischamber for seven weeks, 
and for the last three to his bed; his pulse 
was one huncred and twenty ina minute, ge- 
Merally regular, full and strong, latterly 
Guicker, at intervals irregular, the digitalis 
Was Coplously administered, the bowels were 
kept constantly open,and he was not permitted 
to take any other nourishment than milk 
diiuted with one half water. He behaved 
with surprising courage and fortitude during 
his illness, scarcely uttering a complaint ; 
two nights before his death, when he supposed 
no one heard him, he exclaimed ** death 
Comics soon indgecd.”” His mother, though 
herse.t in a state of extreme cevility, watched 
at his Led side cay and nicht with the most 
exemp.ary macernel affection. The last 
wores he spoke were a few seconds before 
he breathed his last, when he lifted y 

his eyes to his mother’s face, and eai 1, ** wipe 


my face, and then I shall dic.” He expiicd 
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without a groan. This youth was, during his 
life,and remained to his last hour, of an irrita. 
ble habit. He had tae best private education 
that could be given him, but though possessed 
of an excellent capacity, he could not bring 
himself to use sufficient application to make 
any very great profictency in those studies 
which require much intellectual labour and 
abstract attention. Hed he been placedina 
public scliool, it is provable bis death would 
have been hastened by ciie Coercive measures 
adupted in those seminarics of learning to 
force attention and application. Though 
his temper was such that he wouid not, 
or probably could not, suffer wish patience 
under any contioul; yet he at the same time 
possessed a generous, honourable, and inde 
pendent spirit, that spursed at every thing 
which had the appearance of selfishness, 
meanness, or deceit. ‘Lhe writer hopes it 
will not be objected to this short memoir, 
that it would have been more appropriatel 

placed in a Meaical Journal; the philo- 
sophical enquirer will properly appreciate 
the value of those communications from 
Which it can be trac: d that the organization 
of the body has affected the operations of 
the mind. 

(Turther particulars of Earl Grey, whose 
death was announced at p. 600, of vol. 24. He 
was born in the year 1729, ana was the younger 
$00 of a junior branch of a very ‘liustrious north. 
erm family, the chief of which wes created 
Baron Grey of Werke, by Sing James I. 
After having received a su:table prefatory edus 
cation, he enterea into the army, and served 
on the Continent, asa subaltern in Kingsley’s 
regiment when not more than nineteen years 
of age. He obtained permission to raise an in- 
dependent company in 17565, and in January 
1761, was promoted to the rank of a field offi- 
cer. Having obtained a commission as licute- 
nant-colonel, he accompanied General Hodg- 
son in one of the expeditions planned during 
the administration of the first William Pitt, 
and commanded the g8th regiment of foot at 
the capture of the important fortress of Belle- 
isle, This regiment, however, being dis 
banded on the return of peace, he retired on 
half-pay, determined to resume his profession- 
al avocations on the appearance of a new Wate 
But his merits were not in the mean time 
wholly overlooked, for in 1772, a period 
when there were but few promotions, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain the rank of colo- 
nel in the army, which was succeeded by 
the app intinent of aid-de-camp to the King. 


Colonel Grey, eager to distinguish himself. 


in the scene of warfare that presented itself 
on the contirent of America, arrived in that 
country about thie period of the evacuation of 
Boston. He was soon distinguished by Ge- 
neral Howe; and as he had seen more real 
Service than most of the officers of the same 
stanaing, he was appointed to a separate com- 
mand, and invested with the rank of Ma- 
Jor Gensral, a few moaths previcysy a 

W hic: 
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which he had received the command of the 
eSth regiment of foot. In the campaign of 
1777, notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts, General Washington took the field 
with araw army of no more than 8000 ef- 
fective men, with which he assumed a strong 
position at Midclebrook 5 but the subsequent 
motions of the British army having induced 
him to remove to Chaddsford, the battle of 
Brandy wine Creek ensued, in which the 
English achieved a victory, which was vainly 
regarded at that time as productive of the to- 
tal subjugation of the American continent. 
But instead of this, the main body of the Ame- 
ricans soon after took post infront, while de- 
tached parties hung upon their flanks. It 
was a circumstance of this kind that first of- 
fered an opportunity to General Grey to dis- 
tinguish himself in his new command. No- 
tice having been received that the American 
General Wayne, an able and enterprising par- 
tizan, had concealed himself in the neighbour- 
ing woods, General Grey was detached by the 
commander in chief to dislodge him. An ex- 
pedition of this kind was accompanied with 
considerable difficulty, as the contest was to 
be wich experienced woodsmen, well acquainte 
ed with the country, provided with rifics, and 
who would adopt the most determined mea- 
sures, either for attack or defence, on the re- 
port of the first musket. ‘To prevent any 
alarm of this kind, General Grey gave or- 
ders that all the flints should be removed, and 
that every thing should be eftected by mus- 
cular strength alone. To render the success 
less precarious, the assault was to be given 
during the night; and although it was one 
o'clock in the morning before the British 
reached the neighbourhood of the Paoli Ta- 
vern, where the Americans were encamped, 
yet the surprise was complete. On this oc- 
Casion the piguets were forced without noise, 
so that the main body had scarcely time to 
turn out, whilst those who were able to re- 
pair to the alarm post, paraded in the light of 
their own fires, so that the bayonet put a 
large number of them to death-on the spot. 
Ramsay, the American Historian of the Re- 
Volution, confesses that the enterprise was 
conducted with so much address, that the loss 
of the asssilants did not exceed eight. ‘The 
possession of Philadelphia was, about this 
time, nearly counterbalanced by an attack on 
the British post at German town, at which 
the Americans at first proved successful, and 
Wourd undvubtedly have exhibited a decided 
Superiority, but for the gallant conauct of 

eatenaut-coionel Musgrove, who retreated 
With six companies into a strong stone house, 
and k-pt one haif of the army at bay. In- 
telligence of this event being brought to Ge- 
Derai Grey, he piaced himself at the head of 
three battalions, ana the Americans, instead 
pe being the assailants, now finding themselves 
attacked in their turn, made a aisorderly re- 
bye in the course of which they lost upwards 
* @86 (uousand men, including prisoness. 
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The capture of General Burgoyne’s army, the 
subsequent alliance between France and the 
United States, to which may be added the are 
rival of commissioners to negociate on the 
part of England, together with the evacuae 
tion of Philadelphia, rendered the campaign 
of 1773 otherwise unproductive of great 
events. Towards the autumn, General G, 
was still acting with a separate detachment, 
but employed on aservice which tended more 
to distress individuals, than to harass the Con- 
gress. He was, however, obliged to obey 
hig instructions, and the destruction of the 
shipping, the burning of the magazines, 
wharts, stores, warehouses, and vessels on the 
stocks at Bedford, as wellas at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, attested the success and aestruction 
achieved during this expedition. On his re- 
turn he surprised a regiment of light dragoons, 
posted ina barn near Tappan, nearly all of 
whom were killed by the bayonet, except such 
as had their lives spared by the humanity of 
one particular officer, who gave quarter to 
the whole of the 4th treop. The scene in 
which General G. happened to be principally 
employed during the war, was narrow and 
confined, and, it may be also said, unworthy 
of his talents, as he was obliged to act the 
part of a partizan, rather than that of a gene- 
ral, during the whole time that he remained 
in America. It must be aliowed, however, 
that he was sparing of the lives af the sol- 
diers employed under him, though the same 
Cannot be said or him in respect of the ene- 
my, aud he was successful ia every expedi- 
tion committed to his charge. The Ameri- 
can war being concluded, a long interval of 
peace intervened, during which General G, 
was occupied in attending to the education of 
his children, and occastonally enjoying the 
amusements of a country life, at his seat of 
Fallowden, near Ainwick. Previously to 
the conclusion of the war he had been proe 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general, aad 
in 1783 he was honoured with the Order of 
the Bath. In 1737 he resigned the command 
of the 28th toot, and was appointed colonel of 
the Sth ligh: aragoons, which in two years 
he exchangea for the 7th dragoon guards. 
On the breaking out of the war between 
Great Britain and France, in 1793. Sir Charles 
G. was employed as commander in chief of 
the forces destined to attack the French West 
India isiands, and was promoted to the /ecal 
rank of Ceneral ; but previously to this he 
led a small body of forces into maritime Flane 
ders, by means of which he secured the pos- 
session of Nicuport.—Sir John Jervis, now 
Eari St. Vincent, being appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet which was to act in concert 
with the military in the West Indies, Sit 
Charles embarked with the troops, 2nd sailed 
for Carlisie Bay, in Barbadoes, trom wiich 
place they proceeded against Martinicy, in 
February 1794- A few days after sailing 
from Barbadoes, three separate lancings were 
elfected, the cousequences of whicu were, Fie 
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geon Island was captured, St. Pierre seized, 
the camp of Bellegard, by a bold and decisive 
movement, occupicd ; Fort Lewis was obliged 
tu surrender; aad, finally, Fort Bourbon, in 
which General Rochambeau commanced tn 
person, was obliged to yic.d sn about six weeks 
after the landirg of the English forces. Af- 
ter leaving six regiments to garrison the island, 
the fleet proceeded againat ot. Lucia, tae con- 
quest of which was effected without much 
difficulty. ‘The next onyece was the posses- 
sion of Guadaloupe, alike important, on ac- 
count of its strength and position. On the 
morning of April 12, Fort Fleur @Epes wes 
carried by assault, and the whole colony sur- 
yendered On the 218t of the same month. 
The requisition atrempted to be levied on the 
inhabitants by the two commanders in chief, 
rendered them disafiected to the cause uf Eng- 
land ; bet it was entinely owing to the sud- 
den and unexpected arrival of a feeble arma- 
ment from France, consisting of only two fri- 
gates, two 44 gun ships, armed en fivte, 
sloop of war, and two transports, containing 
about 1609 troops, that the loss of this for 
midab'e island was to be attributed. Yet the 
French expedition could have achieved but lit: 
tle, had it not been for a decree, conferring 
immediate freedom on all the siaves in the 
colonies, and thus arming a numerous and 
powerful body of men in behalf of their own 
liberties. Nor ought ipto be Omitted, that 
the conduct of the enterprize was confided to 
a singular man, the infamous Victor Hugues, 
who, with a cruel disposition, united talents 
admirably calculated for war, and an enthu- 
siesm that rendered the most desperate enter- 
prize tamiliar to him. Having escaped ai] 
the English cruizers in a most extraordinary 
manner, he efiected a fancing on the 4th of 
June, and in the course of three days more 
stormed Point-a-Petre, obtaining possession ot 
the whole of that part of the island denomi- 
mated Grand Terre. Sir Charles Grey had 
actually embarked for Fngland, in conse. 
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guence of an antececent permission from the 
king, the campaign having been, to all appear. 
ance, Conciucea ina most brilliant ana suc. 
cessful mar ner, W hen he received intellizence 
of so unt ward and unexpected event. The 
general immediately repsirea to Basse Terre, 
where hoving collecteda i dv of troops, a cir- 
cumatancen w decome extr mely dithicule, in 
Conseqieice Of the morteluy that had oc. 
curred, the enemy, afier abanconing Gozier, 
was obitges Cu retire within theit principat for- 
tess. Neverthel:ss 


Sy a total uO Jugation of 
the French, by this time 


> appeared imoracti- 
cadic, incuns quence or the zeal of the enan- 
Cipated negroes, and the unabating ‘nergy of 
Che ferocious Victor Hugues. As the hurri- 
Cane ssvson now approached, it became reces- 
Sary to aitcmipt something, and an attack was 
accoidigyu.y made on the 
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decisive measures, put aii end to the further 
success of the French at once. But the for 
mer of these plans having proved unsuccess. 
ful, the latter was, of course, not attempted, 
Thus the English expedition to the West Ip. 
dies did not terminate so advantageously as 
had been expected ; arising, on the one hand, 
from an event that defied all calculation > and, 
on the other, from the want of fresh troops 
from Europe to fill up tie dreadful chafm oe 
casioned by the datly sacrifice of muititudes 
to an unhealtny climate and a ruinous war. 
fare. But although ali was not achieved 
which might have been expected, much was 
assuredly accomplished, and the uncisturbed 
possession of the valuable colonies of St. Lu. 
cia and Martinique proved, for a time, ser. 
viceable to Great Britain. Soon after his re. 
turn trom the West Indies, Sir Charles was 
appointed to the government of the Island of 
Guernsey; and in Novemover, 17g5, he re- 
moved from the commaad of the 7th dragoon 
guards to the 20th light dragoons, and on the 
death of General Lascelles in 1799, from the 
latter regiment to the 34 dragoons, of which 
he remsined celonel to his death. In 1796 
he had been promoted to the rank of general 
in the army, and during the latter end of the 
late war, the command of the Southern dis- 
trict was confided to him. On the 2rstof 
June, S03, his Majesty was pleased to cree 
ate him a Peer of the Reaim, by the title of 
Baron Grey de Howick, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland; and in April 1806, was further 
piessed to grant him the dignity of an Earl of 
the United Kingdom, by the title of Earl 
Grey and Viscount Howick. In addition to 
the honours granted him by his Sovereign, 
Earl Grey also received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament, for his services in the 
West Indies. The Corporation of London 
a'sv presented him with the f:eecom of the 
city in a gold box, on which occasion Mr. 
Wilkes, the Chamberlain, complimented him 
in an animated and appropriate speech. Far! 
Grey married in 1762, Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Grey, esq. of Southwick, in the 
county of Durham, by whom he had a nume- 
rous family ; his eidest son, Charles, Vis- 
count Howick, M.P. for Tavistock, succeeds 
him in his titles. His second son, Henry 
Georges is major general in the army, and 
has the iocal rank of iigutenant-generel et the 
Cape of Good Hope, of which colony he ts 
licutenant governor and commander in chief 
of the forces 5 he is also lieutenant-colonel of 
the 17th light dragoons. The third sony 
George, is a post-captain in the navy, and ree 
sident naval commissioner at Portsmouth. 
‘the fourth son, William, 1s lieutenant colos 
nel of the 6th veteran battalion, and lieute- 
nant. governor of Chester. ‘There is also ano- 
ther son, andtwo daughters; one of the lat- 
ter, Lady Elizabeth, is married to Samuel 
Wi itbread, esq, M. P. for Beiford, by whom 
she has several children , and Lady Hannaby 
idiely Married te Captain Bettesworth ] 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH att rae MARRIAGES ano DEATHS; 
Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, trom North to South, 
SS ee 
*.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly au= 
thenticated, and fent free of Pojtage, are always thankfully received. Thofe are 
more particularly acceptable which defcribe the Progrejs of Local Improvements of 
any Rind, or which coutain Biographical Anecdotes or Faéts relative to eminent 
or remarkable Charaéters recently deceajed. 
ee ee 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

Married.}] Wm. Hood, esq. of Eimford, 
Berwickshire, to Miss Bertram, daughter of 
A. Bertram, esy. of Cranshaws. 

At Tweedmouth, James Forster, esq. of 
Berwick, to Miss Grieve, daughter of Wm. 
G.esq. of Ord House. 

Act Newcastle, Mr. J. M. Dent, printer, 
to Mrs. Sarah Jopling.—The Rev. W. Davi- 
son, curate of Tynemouth, to Mrs. Wilson, 
ot North Shields.—M. Bonis, teacher of the 
French language, aged 69, to Miss Straker,19. 

At South Church, Thomas Bewes, esq. so- 
licitor, of Darlington, to Miss Elizabeth Craw- 


tord, second daughter of David C. esq. of 


Howlith Hall, Durham. 

Dicd.| At Alnwick, John Perigal, esq. 
——Mrs. Elder, wite of Mr. E. merchont.— 
irs. Brown, relict of Mr. N. B. attorney. 

_At Hilton, Mrs. Margaret Johnson, relic 
of Wynne J. esq. 

At Weit Bolden, Miss Amelia Robinson, 
elde(t daughter of George R. esq. 

At Durham, Charles, the in‘ant son of 
Wm. Boulton, esq. banker.—-Mrs. Hopper, 
wife of Henry Hopper, esq. of Hendon, near 
Sunderiand, 24. 

At Whickham, Linsey Lucy Hay, youngest 
daughter of Captain Harrison. 

At Blackton, John Kipling, esq. 92. 

At Hexham, Mr. Shaito Liitie—-Mis. 
Moore, 99, 

At Hauys, near Hexham, Mr. W. Cook, 85. 

At Camboes, near Morpeth, Mr. Cuthbert 
Humphrey, 83. 

At Ashington, near Morpeth, Mr. Robert 
Learmouth, 55. His death was caused by 
his foot being crufhed ina threshing machine. 

At Crookhall, near Durham, George, third 
son of the Rev. John Clarke, 12. 

At Dilton Park, near Corbridge, Mis. 
Brown, 94, 

_ At Berkeley, near Hexham, Mr. Thomas 
filford, 63. © 

At Framlington, Mr. John Grey, third son 
of Mr. Thomas G. 26. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. E. Snowdon, relict 
of George S. esq. of Hurworth, Durham, 88. 
—Mrs, Middleton, 66. 

At Stainton, near Stockton, Mary, wife of 
Mr. R, D. Clayton. 

At Aycliffe, Durham, Mrs. Margaret 

00d, wite of Mr. Joseph W. of Newcattie. 

At Yetholm, Mrs. Craig, wite of Mr. 

azles C. merchant. 


At St. Helen’s Auckland, Mr. John Brod- 
belt, upwards of 40 years clerk of that cha- 
pelry ; and at the same place his mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. 

At Berwick, Mr. Wm. Suddick.—Mr, 
Richard Harriott, 64—Mr. Thomas Rhind, 
of the Tweed Bank.—Mr. John Peart, 85.—. 
Mr. James Hail Burn, a burgess, and corpus 
ral in the 9th royal veteran battalion, 50. 
He was the only son and heir of the late Mr. 

ames Burn, formerly a respe€table brewer 
in Berwick, by whom he was left a very 
handsome property, but meeting with a res 
verse of fortune, he enlisted as a sole 
dier. 

Mr. Wm. Richardson, printer, 82. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Ann Dowling, 36 — 
Mrs. Jane Manners, the ast surviving daugh- 
ter of the late John M. esq. of Newmoor 
House.—-Robert Wallis, esq.—-Mr. A. Crof- 
ton, 33—Mrs. Barbara Richardson, relict of 
Mr. John R. attorney, and aunt to the Lord 
Chancellor, 86.—Mr. Richard Swarley. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 

The number of births, marriages, and 
deaths in the citv of Carlisle, during the last 
year isas follows: births, 3893 marriages, 
135 5 burials, 337, 

Married.| At Carlisle, Lieut. Wilkinson, 
to Miss Jackson, daughter of R. Jackson, esqe 
mayor of Carlisle. 

At Kirklinton, John Robinson Bacon, 
esq. of Lough, to Miss Margaret Graham, 
of Rigg. 

Died.} At Dearham, near Maryport, the 
Rev. Mr. Shatp, 43. 

At Caufeway Foot, near Kewick, Mrs. 
Hodgson, wife of Mr. Christopher H. 

At Skirton, Mrs. Mary Townson, sister to 
Wm. Berry, esq. of Stank, in Furness, and 
great aunt to Mr. Alderman Berry, of Ken- 
dal, 92. 

At Nunclose, Mrs. Wilkinson, 83 

At Burgh, Mr. Richard Hodgsen, 80. 

At Kendal, Mrs. Creag, 39.-—Mr. James 
Newby.—Mrs, Barrow.—Mrs. Eliz. Thomp- 
son, 73.——Mr. Robert Seaton, drawing-mas- 
ter, 27. 

At Gatherscale, in Newlands, near Kese 
wick, Mr. John Litt, 84. 

At Watendlath, in Borrowdale, Mr. John 
Harris, 53. 

At Carlisle, Sarah, wife of Mr. John Dent, 
84.——Mrs. Murray, 76.—-Mrs. Mitchell, 26. 
ew Mrs. E. Buutoa, 80. Pas 
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At Whitehaven, Mr. Samuel Abbot.— 
Mr. Robert Miller, 84.—-Mr. Thomas Kirk- 


P trick. 


At Penrith, Miss lane Addison. 

At Bowness, near Kendal, Mr. Isaac Gast- 
lath, 68. 

At Harrington, Mrs. Carr, wife of Capt. 
James C. 

At Stainton, near Penrith, the celebrated 
bone-setter, Dr. Benjamin Taylor, 71. 


YORKSHIRF. 


At the late general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the new Charity Schools, held in 
the vestry of the Holy Trinity Church, 
in Hull, the accounts of the expences 
of the last year were examined, and the 
committee ordered to draw up a report, 
and ftate the particulars for the information 
of those subscribers who were not present, 
and of the public, This report it is intended 
to prepare in full and to publifh, in the course 
ot the ensuing year. In the mean time it is 
a pleasing tafk to acquaint the .riends of the 
Institution, that that part of it which relates 
to the education of girls, has been carried 
completely into effect, and that both in the 
day school and the servants’ s.hool, the sys- 
tem of instruction and discipline, pursued 
under the direction and superintendence of the 
ladies’ committers, has been highly success- 
ful ; and that there is every reason to hope, 
that ina very short time the importance of 
these seminaries to the town, will be fully 
and universally felt. There are upwards of 
100 girls in the preparatory day school ; and 
20 in the servants’ school. As soon as ano- 
ther suitable room can be procured, it is 
proposed, according to the original plan, to 
open an additional day school, for the recep- 
tion of an equal number of girls, with the 
presentone. The execution of that part of 
the plan, which respects the education of 
boys, has been unfortunately and unay oidably 
delayed by several unforeseen obstacles ; par- 
ticularly by the impossibility of finding a 
room capable of receiving the boys who 
wait for admission > and to erect a temporary 
building for the purpose, would have incur- 
red a heavy and needless expence; as the 
committee was encouraged to expect that, as 
SOON as some necessary arrangements should 
be made, a piece of ground every way conve- 
nient and suitable, would be granted a: a 10+ 
Cerate demand, by a friend of the Institution. 

rhese arrangements have at length becn ef. 
fected ; and the buitding would ere this have 
been proceeded on, had it not been jor the 
peculiar untavourableness of the season. As 
early in the present year as the weather will 
permit, the general mecting has resolved, 
that the work fhall be begun, 
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rive at maturity, and are ina state to repa 
their benevolent supporters by an abundant 
harvest of blessings upon all classes of the 
community. 

Married.| At Ashby, John Perkins, esq. 
of Birthwaite hall, to Mrs. Shaw, of Hound 
hill, both near Barnsley. 

At York, the Rev.. Wm. Jenkinson, to 
Miss Eastburn. 

At Halifax, Mr. Thomas Edwards, son of 
Mr. Edwards, bookseller, to Miss Carolina 
Matilda Lister. 

At Leeds, Mr. George Cole Bainbridge, 
merchant, of Liverpool, to Miss Jane Hob- 
con, daughter of Richard H, esq. of Sheepscar 
lodge. 

At Sherburn, near Tadcaster, Joseph John- 
son, esq. to Miss Milner, daughter of Peter 
M. esq 

At Salton, near Malton, Mr Richard Wil- 
son, of Scarborough, to Miss Mary Dowker, 
daughter of John D. esqe—*. Crathorne, esq. 
of Crathorne, to Miss Coates, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. C. of Goldsborouzh. 

At Rotherham, the Rev. Thomas Hill, 
of Homerton, near London, to Miss Wil- 
liars, daughter of the Rev. E. Williams, 
D.D. of Masbro’. , 

Died.} At York, Thomas Simpson, esq. 
late secretary and trexsurer of Sioa College, 
London, 78.—Mr. Francis Croft, only son of 
John C. esq. 30 —The Rev. Edward Willan, 
75, fifty-cwo years vicar of the Holy Trini- 
ty, King’s Court, in this city, and perpetual 
curate of Fulford. He will be deeply h- 
mented by his numerous relatives, and fin- 
cerely regretted by his parifhioners, towards 
whom he uniformly discharged the duties 
both of a good shepherd and a faithful friend. 
—Mrs. Halfpenny, 84. . 

At Ponteiract, Mr. Edward Moorhouse, ot 
Skipton, son of Thamas M. esq. of Stainton. 
—Mrs. Perfect, widow of Alderman P. 80. 

At Walkington, near Beverley, the Rev 
Joshua Middleton Clowes, rector of that 
place, 37. 

At Holm House, Richard Bracken, ¢Sq 
many years a merchant at Halifax, 85. 

At Mill Bank, near Halifax, Wm. Currery 
esq. 58. 

At Aldby Park, near York, Richard Dar- 
ley, esq. 32 

At Heaton Norris, the Rev; Wm. Bowness, 
L.L.D. 53. His extensive knowledge and 
liberal communication wiil make his memory 

long respected, and his death much lamented 
in the neighbourhood where he was so ac- 
tively useful. 

At ossall, Mrs. Belt, sister to the late 
Leonard B. esq. 80. ag 

At North.Allerton, Mr. Walton, solicitors 
and one of the partners in the North Riding 
Bank. 

At Doncaster, Mrs. D'Arcy, wife of Capt. 
D’A. masterof the ceremonies at Scarborough. 

Near Burrownook, on the Wolds, the Rev. 
Wa. Atkinson, late of Dissington, — 
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Yand. Returning home from Sledmore, 
where he had been marrying a couple, to his 
father’s house, at Langtoit, he unfortunately 
perished on the road, where his body was 
found the following day. 

At Heworth, near York, Mr. Thomas 
Botteril, 85. 

At Theakstowe, near Bedale, John Wil- 
Jiams, esq. 

At Shetfield, Mrs. Stainforth, governess 
of the girls’ charity school, which situation 
she had ably filled upwards of twelve years. 
—Mr. Wm. Butler, merchant. 

At Swinton, near Rotherham, Edmund 
Mower, esq. 66. 

At Rothwell, Mrs. Carrett, wife of Mr. 
Wm. C. coroner, 56- 

At Clifton, near York, Mrs. Greame, re- 
lict of Thomas G. esq. late of Heslington, 83. 

_At Boynton, in the East Riding, Sie 
George Strickland, Bart. 78. 

At Park House, near Barnsley, Thomas 
Taylor, esq. 70. 

At Hull, Mr. John Bowen, 357.—Mrs. 
Hewitt, 73.—-Mrs. Eliz. Jefferson, 50.—At 
the Vicarage House, Mr. Thomas Brombey, 
grandfather of the vicar of the Holy Trinity 
Church, 91.——Mrs. Hayes, wife of Mr. H. 
surgeon.——Mr,. Wai. Coulson, sen. G9.—-Mrs. 
Mitchell, widow ot Capt. M. 70.<—Of a con- 
sumption, aged 25, Lieut. Thomas Boyd, of 
the East Suffolk militia. He survived his 
youthful wife, to whom he had been married 
but fifteen months, and who also died of a 
consumption oaly iourteen days. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.| At Walton, near Liverpool, 
Philip Meadows Taylor, esq. to Miss Jane 
Mitford, youngest daughter of the late Ber- 
tram: M. esq. of Mitford castle, Northumber- 
land. 

At Walton upon the Hill, Philip Monoux 
Lucas, esq. of the ifland of St. Vincent, and 
of Elmwood, in Hertfordshire, to Miss Sarah 
Beesley, of Liverpool. 

At Manchester, James hacey, esq of Lon- 
don, to Miss Mary Taylor, second daughter 
0! the late Joseph Taylor, esq. of Blakeiey.—-. 
Jonathan Nixon, esq. ef Whitchurch, to Miss 
Prown. Sister tothe lady of James Ackers, 
esq. 0: Gark hill, Salford.—John Watnui, 
esq. of “Surne, Lincolnshire, to Miss Betsey 
Taylor, s€Cend daughter of Mr. Joseph T. 
Supervisor, S8iford. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Daniel Cropper, pur- 
Veyor tothe army for the county, to Miss 
Catherine Arstuili, of Blackbrook.—Henry 
Glover Moore, esq. merchant, to Miss Bram- 
ail ——Mr, Forrest, attorney, to Miss Ashton. 

At Preston, Lieut. Wright, of the 4éih 
Zeyiment, to Miss Sarah Meek. 

Died.} At Liverpool, John Henry Lace, 
sq. merchant, 27.—Mr. John Rjimmington. 
—Mrs. Kenyon.—-Mrs. Blackey, wife of 
slr. Thomas B. merchant, 41.—Mr, Wm. 

ackson Swift of the cuftoms, 32.-—-Mrs. 
Pennock .—-Mrs. Skives, 44.—Ralph Wil- 
eaonsudy Mac. No, 167. 
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liamson, esq. late captain ia the 36th fegi- 
ment of foot. 

At Pleasington, near Blackburn, Mr. Jo- 
seph Gerard. He had supped with his family 
on muscles the night preceding his death, 
and retired to bed apparently well ; he awoke 
about four o'clock in the morning, in the 
greatest agony, and was a corpse by five. An 
inguest was held on the occasion the followe 
ing day, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of this sudden catastrophe; when the 
attending surgeon gave his deposition to the 
jury, that his death was owing to the muse 
cles he had eaten the night before. This tese 
umony was corroborated by every attending 
witness, and also by the symptoms which 
usually accompany those who are what is gee 
nerally called muscle stung. Itis well known 
what disagreeable effects frequently attend 
the eating of this species of fish; and what 
is singular, this disorder operates on some ine 
dividuals oftener than others, owing to an 
idiocrasy of constitution. Let those persons, 
therefore, who are thus affected, abstain from 
Sleep till the symptoms subside, for it is pros 
bable that the noxious effects produced by 
the fish act with much greater force on the 
system during the time of fleep than when 


awake. The most efficacious remedy for the - 


removal of this troublesome disease is an 
emetic, early administered. . 

At Ormskirk, Mrs. Holland, relict of the 
late Rev. Henry Hulland. Those who knew 
her not may read the record with little ate 
tention or concern, but her acquaintance, ree 
lations, and triends, will immediately recal- 
lect her pleasing and courteous manners ; her 
willingness to serve and oblige ; her faithful 
assiduity in superintending female education 5 
her inoffensive conduct during a life of more 
than 70 years ; her readiness to sacrifice her 
own case and comfort for the benefit of the 
fick and afflicted, and the tranqyil composure 
of a pious christian, who went about doing 
good Af‘ter a paralytic stroke she lingered 
for a week without much pain, and then died 
as placidly as she had lived. 

The Hon. Charles Lewis Mordaunt, of 
Hartsall Hall. 

At Everton, Mrs. Newton, wife of Mr. $. 
N. 37. 

At Lancaster, John Satterthwaite, esq. 

At Shaw hall, in: child-bed, Mrs. Legh, 
wife of Richard L, esq. high sherit¥ for the 
county. 

At Horwick, near Bolton le Moors, Ro- 
bert Greenhalgh, esq. 

t Manchester, Miss Swindells.—-Mrs. 
Shaw.—Ms. James Lomax.—-Mr. Samuel 
Batiey. 

ohn Kearsley, esq. 57, a man whose loy- 
alty and attachment to his king and Country 
were almost unparalleled. His affability, g 
nerosity, and goodness of heart endeared hin 
to a numerous circle of friends and acquain- 
tance, who can best pay a grateful trilute to 
his memery- In him the poor have lost a 
trigad, 
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friend, and the rich adisinterested companion. 
—Mr. Thomas Blenkthasn, late of London, 
silk merchant.—-Wm, Crane, esq. 84. 

At Darwen bank, near Preston, Mrs. Ped- 
der, wife of C. Pedder, esq. 

At Wigan, Mr. Thomas Ball, 28. 

At Preston, John Little, esq. of Newby, 
near Annan, Scotland, 51. 

At Upholland,, Mr. Southart, 104. 

At Folds, near Bolton, Mrs. Parker, 88. 

At Pendleton, Mrs. Pennington, of Blacks 
rod 75. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.) At Cheadle, Mr. Benj. Back- 
bouse, of Stockport, to Miss Back, only 
daughter of John Back, esq. of Holly Vale.— 
Mr. Wm. Back, eldest son of John Back, 
esq. of Holly Vale, to Miss Geldart, of Pear- 
tree Cottage, Bredbury. 

Died.| A Chester, Mr. Thomas Jenkins. 

At Knutsford, 71, Mrs. Maria Legh, sister 
ef the late Henry Cornwal L. esq. of High 
Legh. 

At Congleton, Mrs. Hancock, wife of Mr. 
John H. ot the Bull’s head 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) At Ashborne, Mr. Harland, 
surgeon, to Miss Hartshorn. 

Died.| At Stanton, Mrs. Stenson, 

At Derby John Hayison, esq. solicitor, a 
man distinguished for integrity and ability 
in his profession, 57.—Mr. Bates, 65.—-Mrs, 
Udall. 

At Burton Mill, Mr. James Kitton, 50. 

At Etwall, Mr. Harpur, 70. 

At Hayfield, Mr. ‘Thomas Kinder, 31. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.| At East Bridgfords Mr. Fell, 
of Southwell, to Miss Jane Hill, second 
daughter of Wm. H. gent. 

At Nottingham, Mr. R. L. Wortley, to 
Miss Beardsley. 

Died.} At Nottingham, Mrs. Parr. 
Srokeham Huthwaite, gent. one of the alder 
men of this corporation.—-Mr. Pole.<_Mrs. 
Sallery.— joseph Oldknow, gent. alderman, 
—Mr. Swain, 

At Clayworth, Mrs. Rebecca Cresswell, 83. 

At Old Radtord, Mrs. Dobb, 85. 

At Flidworth, Mr. Charles jerram, 75. 

At Middleton, Mrs. Aislabie, wite of Mr,: 
A. agent to lord Middleton, 61. 

At Tythby, near Bingham, Mr. Brett. 

At Halam, Mr. George Weightman, 

At Plumptree, Mr. Josepao Smith, jun. 

At Broxton, Mr. Joha fowle, Js. 

At Southwell, Mrs. Wylde, mother of 
Wm. W. esq. mayor commandant of the 
Southwell vuluateer:. 

At Newark, Mr. Moss.<Mr. Lee, of the 

Ram mn. 

At Bingham, within afew hours of each 
ether, two dausbtersoi John Hough, labourer, 
ene aged tens and the other fix years. it is 
worme What remarkable that in the very same 
house, op the ¢d of December, 1789, died 

+ brothers Mess. Thomas and Samuel 
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Baxter, the one aged 73, the other 72, ang 
that no other death has taken place there singe, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.} At Ashby, near Horncastle, 
the Rev. John Beby Sharpe, vicar of Skig. 
brooke, to Miss Hewson, only daughter of 
Mr. H. of Louth. 

At Gainsborough, N. Stott, esq. of Man- 
chester, to Miss Smith, daughter of the late 
Mr. S. of the former place.—-Charles Fennye 
son, esq. Barrister at law, second son of 
George F. esq. of Tealby Lodge, to Frances 
Mary, only child of the late Rev. John Hut. 
ton, of Morton. 

At Lincotn, Mr. G. T. Elgie, attorney, to 
Miss Bunby, of Sutton. ‘ 

Died.| At Lincoln, Mr. Samuel Paddison 
attorney, 40.—-Mr. Thomas Porter, one of 
the aldermen of this city, who served the 
office of mayor in 1788 and again in 1798. 

At Louth, Mr. Godfrey Outram, 73.—Mrs, 
Curtois, mother of the Rev. Mr. C. of Wil- 
lingham. 

At East Retford, Mr. John Bailey, 58. 

At Gainsboro’, Mr. Joseph Barraby, 76.— 
Mr. Jolin Travis.——Mrs. Palian, 75.—=Mr. 
Thomas Brown, 72.—-Mr. Francis Wood, of 
the Trent Port Wharf, 38.—-Mr. Samuel 
Fowler, merchans, 55. 

At Blyton, near Gainsboro’. Mrs. Winn, 
wife of Mr. W. 38. It is remarkable that 
she had 14 children, and not one of them 
lived to be a day old, except the last, which 
is now about two months old, and likely to 
do well. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married ] At Great Easton, Mr. John 
Rhodes, of West Langton, to Miss Tirrel. 

At Nuneaton, Mr. Samuel Whetstone, to 
Miss Mary Aldridge. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mr. John Marshall, 
wodlstupler, 69 5 and ten days before, his 
wife, Mrs. M. also in her 70th year. They 
had lived together in conjugal happiness upe 
wards o 47 years. 

Mis. Bull. She had assiduously attended 
her husband and whole family during a severe 
typhus fever, and after sustaining the loss 
of a son, fell herself a victim to the disease. 

Henry Watchorn, esq. senior alderman of 
the curporation, He served the O%ce of 
mayor in 1780 and again in 1788. 

Mrs. Pole, of the Anchor inn.--Mr. Gib- 
son, of the Green Dragon inn.—-Mr. Alder 
man Townrow, 55. 

At Castle Donington, Jonathan Bosworth, 
£ent. 

At Hinckley, Mr. Jagues Husbands.—Misé 
Ward, bookseller and stationer. 

At Evington, Mrs. Davenport, $6. 

At Earl Shilton, Mr. John King, attorney- 

at Twycrocs, Mrs. Sarah Harcourt. 

At Tugby, Mrs. Gill, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. G. 61. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. bio 

Married}. At Lit nfield, Mr Francis 
Buckle, the celebrated jockey of Long Ortoms 
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Northamptonshire, to Miss Jane Thornton. 
—Augustus Bulstrode, esq. of the 3d regi- 
ment of foot, to Miss Chartotte Lister, cousin 
to lord Ribblesdale. 

At Newcastle under Lyne, Mr. Joseph 
Snape, surveyor of taxes, to Miss Cook, daugh- 
ter of Mr. fohnC.—Mr Isaac Horton, of 
West Bromwich, to Miss Ann Reynolds, of 
Wolverhampton. 

Died.} At Bridgford, near Stafford, Mr. 
Matthew Talbot, of the White Hart, 46. 
Sometime previous to his death he was scized 
with a lethargic complaint, commonly called 
a trance, in which he continued for several 
days, as in a profound sleep. He then awoke 
for a short time, in a most impatient state of 
hunger. Having satisfied the cravings of 
nature, he again gradually fell into the same 
drowsy and insensible state, from which no- 
thingcould rouse him. In this fit of lethargy 
he continued for a whole week, when he 
awoke only to meet the sleep of death. 

At Litchfield, Mrs. Butler, relict of Tho- 
mas, B. esq. formerly in the firm of Butlers 
and Beecroft, of Kirkstall Forge.—Mr. Ne- 
vill, 77. 

The Rey. Danie: Pape, vicar of Penn. 

At Abbott’s Bromley Park, Mrs. Allcock, 
relict of Egerton A. esq. 

At Stafford, Mrs. Tomlinson, of the 
Trumpet inn, 22. 

At Uttoxeter, Miss Copestake 

At Newcastle under Lyme, Mr. Smith, 
who had recently retired from business, and 
also from the situation of distributor of stamps 
for the Northern district of this county. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the committee appointed 
hy the subscribers for raising a statue in the 
town of Birmingham, to the memory ef 
Lord Nelson, Mr. Westmacott, the artist 
employed, being present, it was resolved that 
the most elegible place to erect the statue, 
when, finished, wiil be the centre of the 
market place, nearly opposite the Dog inn. 
The statue we understand, is in great for- 
wardness, 

Married,} At Coventry, Mr. Wm. John- 
son; to Miss Goodall.--- --- - -— 

Died.} At Birmingham, Sampson Lloyd, 
esq. banker, 80. His long life had been 
passed with honour and integrity, and being 
religiously attached tothe cause of Christi- 
anity, he endeavoured to a€t up to its divine 
precepts. 

Mr. Edward Collins.-Mr. Nicholls.—Mr. 
Richard Jones, 32.—-iMr. Wm. Moss.—Mr. 
John Cash, 52 —Mr. Wm Suker, 86.—Mr. 
Ben). Price.—-Mr. john Lane,?76.—Mr. John 
Nelson.—Mr. Edward Price.—Mrs. Robin- 
Son.Mrs. Cuoper.—Mirs. Allcock, relict of 
Egerton A. esq. of Abbott’s Bromiey park, 
Staffordshire. 

At Itchington, Mr. Timothy Pratt. 

At Coventry, Mrs. Ithell.-ir. Lambert 
Rorsfall, son of Mr. John Hx—Mis, Web, 
wile of Mr. Joha W., sen. 
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At Bordesley, Mr. Wm. Parker, 88. 

At Edgbaston, Mrs. Lee, widow of Mr. L, 
attorney of Birmingham, 74. 

At Atherstone, Mr. Guest. 

At Upton, Mrs. Morant Gale, wife of Ed- 
ward Morant G. esq. 

At Willenhall, Mr. Win. Hincks, 66. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Oswestry, Mr. Thomas 
Evans, to Mrs. Martha Cooke. 

At Aston, near Newport, Mr. Hasleham 
Leake, of Shrewsbury, to Miss Letitia Bul- 
lock. 

At Ellesmere, the Rev. Wm. Henry Webb, 
of Warrington, to Miss Ann Fairbrether. 

Died.| At Warswell, near Whitchurch, 
Mrs. Davies. 

At Wilcot, Mrs. Rogers. 

At the Quinton, near Hailes Owen, Mr. 
B, Gaunt, surgeon, 62. 

At Garmelow, near Eccleshall, Catharine 
Talbot, 95. 

At Eccleshall, Mrs. Tomkinson, 89.—Mrs. 
Faulkener, 94.—-Mrs. Ann Ash, 109. She 
retained her faculties to the laft. 

At Wombridge, the Rev. Thomas Olivery 
minister of that plate, and many years curate 
of Wellington and Eyton. 

At High Holden, 87, Wm, Bourne, whe 
had 120 children, grand-children, and great 
grand-children, 89 of whom are now living, 

At Ightfield, near Whitchurch, Mr. John 
Madely, 72. 

At Uffington, Mrs. Menlove. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Barrett.—Mr. Thomas 
Minton.—Mr. John Payton, attorney.-—Mr. 
Richard Cullis.—-Mr. Nightingale, 77. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

‘Married.] At Clifton on Team, Mr. Hill, 
of Pontypool, to Miss Anna Maria Yarnoll. 

At Rushook, the Rev. Thomas Morgan, 
head master of the Free Grammar School, 
Kidderminster, to Miss Jackson, of Rushook 
court. ; 

At Madresfield, the Hon. George Wm. 
Coventry, grand-son of the earl of Coventry, 
to the Hon. Emma Susanna Lygon, daughter 
of Lord Beauchamp. 

. Died] At Worcester, Mis. Margaret 
Moulding. —Mrs. Hardwicke, 60.—]. F. Bul 
ler Hippesley Coxe, esq. youngest bro 
ther of fames Bu ler, esq. M. P. tor Exeter. 
—Mr. James Watts Romney, of Poswick, 
near Whitbourne, Herefordshire. 

At Upton on Severn, Mrs, Viner, 90.— 
Mr. Husband. 

At Evesham, the Rev. Edw. Couper, 38 
vears resident vicar of the united churches of 
"All Saints, and St. Laurence, inthat burough. 

At Harrington, near Evesham, Wilson 
Marshall, esq. , 

At Dudley, Mrs. Robinson, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. R. 

At Stourbridge, Mrs. Siddons, of the Mi- 
tre inn. . 

At Droitwich, Robert Berkely, esq. for 
some ycars a magistrate of that beryugh. 
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f HFREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Hereiord, Mr. Storie, of 
Leominster, to Miss Rogers.—The Rev. T. 
Jones, rector of Staunton upon Arrow, to 
Miss Bridge, daughter of the Rev. Wm. B. 
of Weobley. . 

At Leominster, Mr. Halli, to Miss Price. 

Died.] At Hereford, Mrs. Bennett. a 

At Cholstry, near Leominster, Mrs. Smitn, 
90, 

At Whitbourne, Mr. Wm. Hewles, 46- 

At Brinsop, Mrs. Watkins, 38. 

At Kington, Mr. Thomas Lloyd, D5. 

At Preddleton, near Leominster, Mr. Wall. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.|_ At Leonard Stanley, Thomas 
Thomas, esq. of Glanyraten, Carmarthen- 
shire, to Miss Thomas, only daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas T. 

At Fairford, Mr. James Pink, of Dover 
street, London, to Miss M. A. Harvey. 

At Winchcomb, Mr. James Harvey, to 
Miss Mary Chadburn. 

At Slimbridge, J. Clark, esq. of Snigsend, 
to Miss Wallington. 

Died.} At Cheltenham, Lady Herries, 
wife ot Sir Robert H. and daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Foot, of Boughton Malherb, Kent. 
—Mrs. Garn, 66.—\Mr. George Hincks, late 
of the Plough inn. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Hayward, wife of 
Mr. H. of the Royal Oak, 44.—My. John 
Jasper, 71. 

At Kemerton, Mr. Thomas Spencer, 82, 

At Miserden, John Mills, esq. 

At Tetbury, Mr. Brown. 

At Painswick, 65, the Rev. Cornelius 
Winter. 

At Stroud, Mr. Jos. Butler, many years 
minister of a dissenting congregation there. 

At Leighterton, near Tetbury, Captain 
Blackwelt, of the Royal Engineers. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married | At Headington, James Morrel, 
esq. of Oxrord, to Miss Wharton. 

At Oxtord, Mr. James Stephens, of Chel- 
tenham, to Miss Mary Price, dauchter of Mr. 
P. of Pitford Farm, near Pembridge, Here- 
forcslire. 

Died.] At Oxford, the Rev. Nathani ¢] 
Witherall, D. D. ot. He was elected mac- 
ter of University College in 1764.—The 
Rev. Henry Richards, D. D. rector of Exeter 
College, and Vice-chancellor of the Uaiver- 
sity, 60. A further account will be given in 
cu! Nex?, 

Mr. Edward Plastin, 70.—-Mrs. Tubb, sen. 
o=Mrs. Wace, wile of Mr. Tho. W. of Lon- 
con Mrs, Fell.—Mr. Eaton, auctioneer, 
and governor of the house of industry, 50.— 
Mr. Newman, of the Black Swan public 
house, 55.—Mrs. E. Parker, wife of Mr. P. 
cook of University College, + t.<=2Mrs. Tubb, 
85.——Mr. John Bucklind, Go. 

At Chipping Norton, Mr. Tho. Wells, 98. 

At Albury, Mrs. Eaton, wire ef Mr. W.E. 

At Chirlbury, Mos. Freeman, 81. 

At Banoury, Mrs. Sarah Giceuall. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.} At Wraisbury, Frederick R, 
Coore, esq: of Great Winchester-street, Lon- 
don, to Miss Isabella Blagrove, third daughter 
of John Blagrove, esq. of Ankerwyke-house, 

At Fulmer, the Rev. J. Bethell, M. A. to 
Miss Lightfoot, niece to William Frégatt, est. 
of Fulmer place. 

Died.] At Langley, Mrs. De Salis, wife 
of Jerome De S. esq. 

At Miiton-hill, Mrs. Hopkins. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died] At Yaxley, Mrs. Chamberlin, 69. 

At Huntingdon, Mr. Maile,more than twen. 
ty years mace bearer to that corporation, 75.— 
Mrs. Parkins, relict of Mr. Alderman P. 56, 
—Mr. Henry Dobson, 76. 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Doddington, Mr. John 
Sharp, of Burton Lattimer, to Miss Valen- 
tine. 

At Fintdon, Mr. Richard Boddington, of 
London, to Miss Sarah Wallis. 

Died.} At Daventry, Mrs. Joad, relict of 
Mr. J. of Bunbury. 

At Thrapston, Mr. Mansfield, late an 
eminent surgeon and apothecary at that 
place, 71. 

At Newport Pagnell, Mrs. Kilpin. 

At Towcester, Mr. Nourse. 

At Fioore, Mrs. Lingham. 

At Neethorp, near Banbury, Mrs. Sarah 
Greenal, 70. 

At Towcester, the widow of Mr. Robert 
Wilcox, many years stationer of that place, 
84. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Clark. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The late Mr. Hulse’s Premium of 401. will 
this year be given to the Author of the best 
Dissertation on the Origin and Intention of 
Sacrifices; to be written by a Member of this 
University under the degree of M.A. 

The Hulsean Prize for last year is edjudged 
to Mr. John Norman Pearson, scholar of Tri- 
nity College, for his Critical Essay on the 
Ninth Book of Bishop Warburton’s Divine 
Lezation of Moses. a 

Died.] At Stretham, Mrs. Hall, wife of 
Mr. W. Hall, of Landcbeach. 

At Wendy, Mrs. Jackson. 

A tHiston, Mr. Joseph Deighton, father of 
Mr. John D. bookseller of Cambridge, 90 | 

At Wisbech, the Rev L. Stichall; for- 
merly of St. John’s Collece, Cambridge, B.A- 
1786; M.A. 17903 in his forty-third yeare— 
Mr. Robert Stevens, 79.—“rs. Thompsons 
wiie of John T. esq. 68.—The Rev. Henry 
Turner, vicar of Burwell and of Landwace, 
formerly of St. John’s College: BA. 1790 3 
M.A, 17593; B.D. 1767. 

At Crimplesham, near Downham market, 
Mr. T. Vincent, 38. 

NORFOLK. 

A Telegraph, or signal station, is on the 
Pernt of being erected upon the hills leading 
from Norwich to Thorpe. It is to be com- 
mancded by a naval officer, and the object of vd 
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7s to open and maintain a prompt communica- 
tion with Yarmouth on the one side, and with 
the Telegraphs between Norwich and London 
on the other. 

Married.| At Norwich, Mr. W. H. Gray, 
to Miss S. Bayfield.—Mr. J. Bream, to Miss 
Secker.—Mr. ‘Robert Belcher, quarter-master 
of the 24th regiment of foot, to Mrs. T. 
Morris.—Mr. W. Wright, of Yarmouth, to 
Miss Elizabeth Sherman, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. S. surgeon, of Diss. 

At Harleston, Mr. R. Kitton, of Norwich, 
to Miss Doughty. 

George Rising, esq. of Hemesby, to Miss 
Bearl, second daughter of the late Mr. B. of 
Gorleston. 

Died.| At Norwich, aged 86, Mrs Mary 
Mack, who lived several vears in the service 
of the late W. Tilyard, esq. of Poringland ; 
during which time she constantly  tra- 
velied 2,920 miles annually, which, in 
ten years, amounted to 29,220 miles, the 
house being full four miles from Norwich, 
and her master, who, it was well known, was 
a remarkably eccentric character, never failed 
sending her every day (Sunday not excepted) 
for such things as his whimsical and capri- 
cious fancy suggested he stood in need of.— 
Mrs, Brooks, 79.——Mr. R. Denny, drawing- 
master, 37.—Mr. George Graham.—Mr. 
{saac Seggins, of the King’s Head, in St. 
Giles’s, 69.—-Mrs. Elizabeth Melligan, 86 — 
Mr. S. Wilsea, 75.—Mr. John Salmon, 61. 
—Mr. James Landy, many years an eminent 
druggist, 58.—-Mrs. Rolfe, wife of —— R. 
esq. 53.—Mrs. Susannah Clapham, 67.— 
Mr. J. Haylett, 63.—-Mrs. Aburn,70. She 
was as well as usual in the morning, but was 
found dead on her couch in the evening. She 
had been for many years a collector of scarce 
works and curious productions. 

At Claxton, Mrs. Elizabeth Norton, 101. 

At Thetford, Mr. D. Coppin, 64. 

At Felixston, near Landguard Fort, Lieut. 
B. Peaufoy, of the royal navy. 

At Letton, Mr. W. Filby, 98. 

Died.| The Rev. James Marsh, rector 
of South Walsham St. Lawrence, and of 
Rockland. : 

At Thwaite, near Aylsham, Mrs.Baret, 
relict of Peter B. esg. 79. 

At Cotteshall, Miss Chandler, 27. 

At Lynn, Mr. John Hubbard, 85, 


SUFFOLK. 


A life-boat, upon a new construction, was 
recently launched at Lowestott. The wind 
was at the time about south-east, which con- 
tinued increasing while the buat was at scay 
with heavy and incessant rain. After sailing 
in various directions, she reached the north 
end of Corton Sand, upon which the sea and 
surf ran very high. The utility of the boat 
was eminently shewn in turning the whole 
length upon the sand without shipping any 
water. When she came off the sand, the 
plugs were taken up, and the water suifered 
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to rise as high as the air-casks, which were 
lashed within the boat, would allow. She 
then stretched under a press of sail, to Pack- 
field; the water with which her bottom was 
filled, did not appear to retard her progress, 
There were sixtzen persons in the boat, in- 
cluding some gentlemen who had volunteered 
their services. Though all of them got over 
to the leeward side, and some of them stood 
on the gunwale, yet from their weight, the 
press of sail, and the plugs still open, her 
side was not depressed, nor did the water 
within increase. On her return near the 
shore, she was by means of buckets com- 
plétely filled with water; and the intention 
was, whilst in that state, that she should 
receive as many persons on board as was 
possible. On account of the sterminess of 
the day, no boat could go off from the 
beach, but four persons from another vessel 
were taken in. It is calculated she would 
have carried fifty persons with safety, when 
quite full of water. In the melancholy cases 
which are frequently occurring on the coast, 
there is every reason to conclude, that by 
means of this invention, many lives will now 
be saved, whch would otherwise be lost. 
The seamen, too, will be enabled to render 
their assistance, on occasions when vessels are 
exposed to the greatest difficulties and danger, 
with a confidence and security to which they 
have been unaccustomed. ‘The boat has an 
iron keel, which serves*her for ballast, with 
a contrivance of casks, placed at her bottom, 
to be filled with water when necessary to 
increase her ballast. Other air casks, for 
the purpose of buoyancy, and to prevent 
her sinking although filled with water, are 
fixed round her inside. She has also projecting 
gunwales, with concealed air boxes, and 
cased with cork. 

Married.| At Ipswich, Mr. Godbold, of 
the Lion inn, Woodbridge, to Miss Hurren, 
of the Sun inn, in that town.—Mr. John 
Lewis, of Polstead, to Miss Marv Ann Rose, 
daughter of the late Mr. R. surgeon, of Box- 
ford.——-Mr. William Butler, secretary to the 
Suffolk and General Fire office, to Miss Ray- 
mond —Mr. W. Green, of Ipswich, to Miss 
Crabb, daughter of the lateRev H. Crabb. 

At Lowestoft, Lieut. Gardener, of the royal 
navy, to Miss Martin. ' 

At Bury, Lieut. Col. M‘Leroth, to Miss 
Steele.—John Hurrel, esq. to Miss Southgate, 
of Stowupland. 

Died.] At Newham, Mr. C. Bedingfield. 

At Hoxne, Mr. Samuel Warne, junior, 52. 

At Rickinghall, Mr. Simon Shead, 66. 

At Redgrave, Miss M. R. Graves, third 
daughter of the late Rev. Morgan G. 

At Sudbury, Mrs. Holman. 

At Staninzfield, Mrs, Perry. 

At Elmswell, Mr. Thomas Woollard. 

At Tolmarsh-hall, Mr. Moore, land-sur- 
veyor. ; ; 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Wilkinson, a maiden 
Jady. . 

At 
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At Mildenhall, Mr. Benjamin Bird. 

At Weybread, Benjamin Cotton, gent. 56. 

At Lavenham, Mrs. Mudd, wife of John 

T. esq. 
. hs Bceadint, Miss King, bookseller. 
Mrs. Jackson, formerly of the King’s Head 
inn. ‘ 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Fowler relict of Mr. J. 
F. 27.—Mrs. Rarsome. 

At Linstead Parva, Hustings Wilkinson, 
gent. 59. 

At Saxham Cottage, Willsam Dawson, 
e5q. 71. 
at Lowestoft, (the place of his birth), 
Mr. Richard Powles, merchant of London. 
Mr. Powles was born of parents whose 
exertions, though exemplary, scarcely af- 
forded them the means of bestuwing on 
their offspring any education, so that at an 
early age, deprived by death of his father, 
young P. was obliged to assist the endeavours 
of his mother to provide their daily bread. 
His ingenuity in sketching figures being no- 
ticed, he was taken into» manufactory, then 
flourishing in Lowestotfe, to be one of the 
painters of their china-waves, where he con- 
tinued tit! grown up; in which time he had 
obtained the affection of an amiable towns- 
woman. His maternal uncle, established as 
a merchant at Elsineur, in Denmark, remem- 
bering his assiduity, sent for him to fill a situs 
ation in his house. He went over, and after 
about three years, finding the business quite 
equal to his expectations, he returned to Eng- 
Jan; and marrying the object of his early 
chune, took her back with him to the house 
of his uncle, where they continued about five 
yeurs, when finding the business decline con- 
silerably, he came azain to his native land, 
and was immediately engaged by a mercantile 
house of rising respectability, in London, by 
some of whose firm he had been long be- 
friended. He continued here improving in 
their esteem, for more than nine years, when 
his unremitted and faithful services were re. 
warded by asharein the firm. About this 
time, Symptoms of ill health arising princi- 
pilly trom indigestion, appeared to affect his 
con tTitution 4 the conseg rence, no doubt, ‘of 
| wa secentery application: and 
thou fh medical shill, assisted by a frame une 
injured, protracted existence for more than 
four years, stril the disease Pained visibly 
Npon Him, and he was inguced as a last resort 
to tr) his mative air. Phat resort was toe Mite. 
Aitcr enauring exquisite pain for ten weeks 
Deathyin the prime of dite a: 
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cep return fo the town of thea Dart, and 
faca live but exactly ten weeks alter their 4r- 
val. Ina letter trom Elsineur to the his. 
torian of Lowestoffe, Mr. P. gave a view and 
Sescription of the celeorated Tycho Brahe’s 
OHservatorv, which was p blished in the Gen- 
Ueman’® Magazine in the yeur 170), He 
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next year published a View of Lowestof; 
and on his settlement in London devoted 
most of his leisure to his favourite amuse. 
ment of painting. The pieces possessed by 
his numerous friends in chalks, crayons, wa 
ter colours, and oil, preve him to have been 
an artist of no mean stamp. Nor were his 
talents confined entirely to what was agree. 
able; for when Sir Hyde Parker, accompanied 
by the renowned and lamented Nelson, were 
fitting out to attack the Danish line of de. 
fence before Copenhagen, Mr. P. from the 
observations he had made during his residence 
at Elsineur, delineated two charts, which 
were presented to the admirals, of the sands, 
depth of water, &c. near that city, which 
proved eminently useful; and the writer has 
reason to believe that the best prints pub- 
lished on that occasion in London were origi 
nally sketched by himy In private life the 
mildness of his disposition was peculiarly 
pleasing; and as a husband, father, and 
friend, we trust he is equalled by many, 
though we believe he was exceeded by none. 
In business he was much respected; and asa 
real Christian, the first pleasure of his mind 
was to promote and establish the happiness 
of all within his sphere.. By his sorrowing 
widow he had nine sons, only four of whom 
survive him. Tread lightly on his ashes 
ye men of feeling, for he was your brother, 
and ye men of genius, for he was your kins 
man.” 
ESSEX. 

Married} At Colchester, Mr. P. Fry, jun. 
solicitor, of Uxbridge, Somersetshire, to Miss 
R. Male, daughter of the late Rev. Samuel 
M. rector of Wishaw, Warwickshire. 

Died.] Mrs. Jewis, relict of the Rev. 
John L. late rector of Sandon. 

At Bridge-house, Great Dunmow, Weat- 
worth Bradbury, esq. 

At Cressing, Mr. Isaac Raven, 69. 

At Great Saling, Mr. G. Francis Browner 

At South house, Mrs. Goodeve, 39. 

At Lutchingdon, near Maldon, the Rev. 
Jecob Patterson, formerly of St. Johi's 
college, Cambridge, B. A. 1791, M.A A74- 

At Braintree, Mr. Joseph ‘Tracey, uniy svi 
of Mr. T. of the Falcon inn. 

At Dunmow, Mrs. Scruby. 

At Finchingfeld, Mrs. Cracknell, 73. 

At St. Osyth, Miss Mary M. Quilter, Ste 

KENT. ; 

A subscription has been opened at Canter 
bury, for the purpose of establishing a fe 
sciool in that city, on the plan recommended 
by Mr. Josepn Lancaster. 

Married.| At Faversham, Wiliam Samuel 


- ‘ . = . ol a 
Currey, esq. Major of the J4th regiment, t? 


Miss Anna Maria Tappenden, daughter of 
James T. esq. 

At Beckenham, John Spalding, ©54: of 
Hill-street, Berkely-sguare, London, to Miss 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late Thomas 
Ecen, esq. of Wimbledon, and niece of loid 
Auckland, 
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At Folkstone, Mr. John Bateman, sur- 
geon, to Sarah, second daughter of Mr. W. 
Barnett. 

At Deptford, Benjamin Stanley, esq. of 
Hackney terrace, to Miss Jekill, of Straw- 
berry hall, New Cross, Surry. 

At Goudhurst, Wm. Dimond, esq. to Miss 
Jane Welch. . 

Died.} At Hythe, the infant daughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Wade, of the 95th 
regiment. 

At Chatham, Mr. George, late midshipman 
on board his majesty’s ship Prince of Wales, 
and son of the Honourable Baron George, 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland.—Mrs. Walker. 

At Whitstable, Mr. Robert Read. 

At Sittingbourne, Mr. John Young. 

At Eltham, Mrs. Pott, relict of John 
P. esq. 85. 

At Wingham, the Rev Dr. Hey, prebendary 
of Rochester, and rector of Wingham and 
Eastchurch. 

At Dartford, Thomas, eldest son of Mr. 
Thomas Walker, attorney, 7. 

At Canterbury, Mrs. Clendon, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas C. late vicar of Sturry, 
87.—Lieutenant Colonél Robert Cumming, 
of the marines.——-Mrs. Giles.—-Mr. James 
Barnes, of the Shakespeare inn. 

At Benenden, Mrs. Bridger, 70. 

At Barham, Mrs. Dadson, 71. 

At Tenterden, Mrs. Lansdell, 71.—Mr. 
Henry Twisden. 

At West Wickham, the Rev. Joseph 
Faulder, 49. 

At Faversham, Mrs, Shrubsole. 

At Kingsnorth, Mrs. Smithp wife of the 
Rev. Mr. S. 

At Muicstone, Mr. M. Boyton, 41. 

At Waltham, Mr. Pratt, 80. ; 

SURRY. - 

Married.| At Richmond, Captain James 
Sharp, of the Bengal eatablishment, to Miss 
Clarissa Darell, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Samuel D. bart. 

At Farnham, the Rev. James Ogle, rector 
of Bishop’s Waltham, son of Sir Chaloner QO. 
to Elizabeth, third dawghter of the Rev. Ed- 
mund Poulter, prebendary of Winchester. 

At Horley, James Constable, of Storring- 
ton, esq. to Miss Mansell, daughter and hei- 
ress of Ambrose M. esq. of Woodland Farm, 
Horley. : 

Died.] At Richmond, Mrs. Warden, wile 
ef George W. esq. 

At Abb’s Court, Tryphena dowager Coun- 
tess Bathurst. She was daughter of Thomas 
Scawen, esq. and in 1759 became the second 
wife of the late earl, who left her a widow in 
i794. The present earl, her son, was born 
2 1762. 

SUSSEX. 

A cow belonging to a farmer at Steyning, 
that had been for a long time in a state of 
gradual decay, was lately killed, by Mr. 
Young, butcher of that place, when it ape 
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peared, that a complaint in the liver was 
the cause of her indisposition, as it had growa 
to such an enormous size as to weigh elevea 
stone! This may appear almost incredible 
to some, as by far exceeding any thing of the 
kind ever seen before; but as all the gentle 
men of the cleaver in the neighbourhood have 
been Lo see it, they can vouch for its authen- 
ticity. 

Married] J. UL. Napper, esq. of Lee 
Farm, Polborough, to Miss A. Evershed. 

At Brighton, Mr. John Gravely, of South- 
wick, to Miss Lidbetter, of Lancing.—Mr. 
N. Dudlow, to Miss Baulcomb, eldest daughe 
ter of Mr. B. of the New Ship Inn. 

Dizd.} At Billingshurst, ef a consump. 
tion, in her 24th year, Mrs. Jeffrey, wite of 
the Rev. Joha J. to whom she had been mar- 
ried little more than two years. The union 
of no couple seemed to promise more rea} 
happiness. The deceased was endowed with 
an excellent understanding, which she had 
cultivated wich much care. She possessed an 
afiectionate and ardent temper, and a dispo- 
sition in every respect calculated to create 
and insure domestic felicity. She has lett an 
infant daughter, too young to know her loss ; 
but who will be happy if hereafter reminded 
of a mother’s example, she shall be induced 
to emulate her exceileut character. 

At Eastbourne, Mrs. Willard, relict of 
T. W. esq. 

At Brighton, Mr. Breene, many vears 
clerk of that parish.—Mr. Allerson, 57,.—= 
Mrs. Lawes, a lady of great philanthrophy, 
and rather singular from the number of the 
canine race by which she was constantly 
attended. 

Captain George Sargent of the 9th regiment 
of foot, aged 24. The premature death of this 
gentleman, sufliciently afflicting of itself, is 
rendered still more distressing by the circum- 
stances with which it was atteuded.-A most 
desperate and daring robber had for some time 
past infested the country round Havant, Chi- 
chester and Arundel: he was supposed to have 
collected considerable property, as he had bro-~ 
ken open anumber of houses, as well as rob- 
bed all descriptions of passengers, at ail hours 
of the day and night; his conduct was soalarme 
ing, that the inhaditants of the abuve men- 
tioned towns and néighbourhoced were in the 
greatest consternation. Having stopped and 
robbed a Mr. Rhodes between Arundel and 
Midhurst, a mumber of gentlemen and 
others of that part of the country, went in 
different directions, armed, in pursuit of the 
robber. Among them were Mr. Poyntz, of 
Cowdray park, near Midhurst, and Captain 
George Sargent. These gentlemen had not 
proceeded far from Lavington, when they obe 
served a man answering the description, and 
they suppused he was making towards them to 
rob them; they, accordingly, put themselves 

into a posture of defence, and showed their 
pistols; upem which the man went into @ 
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wood close by, and the gentlemen pursued 
him. Captain Sargent called on him to sur- 
render, but he refused, and made use of the 
most horrid oaths and threats. The captain 
coming close up to him, presented a pistol, at 
the same time again desiring the man to 
surrender, as he could not bear the thought 
of taking the life of a fellow creature ; 
at this instant the man discharged a pistol 
at him, and killed him onthe spot. The 
villain immediately threw off his shoes, 
hat, gloves, great coat and a leather- 
ease used by dragroons to guard the locks 
of their carbines, and made his escape from 
Mr. Poyntz further into the wood. In con- 
sequence of the murder of Captain Sargent, a 
party of Dragoons proceeded from Chichester 
in search of the murderer. They arrived ata 
coppice near Petworth, in which he had coa- 
cealed himself, and some surrounded it, whilst 
others dismounted, and entered by every ave- 
nuc. After a strict search they discovered 
him, and drove him out without any frock, 
hat or shoes un: he then ran swiftly some dis- 
tance, but finding his pursuers to be close at 
his heels, he ran into a pond, when they im- 
mediately fired at him, and shot him dead, 
He was taken out of the pond, searched, and 
the watch of which he had robbed Mr. Rhodes 
the day betore found on him. Qn examina- 
tion of the body he proved to be a labourer, 
named james Allen, living at a village called 
Gratiham, near Petworth.—Captain Sargent, 
was the sun ot John Sargent, esq. or Twicken- 
ham, one of the auditors of public accounts. 
He went in the unfortunate expedition to 
Holland, and being wrecked ina storm, pro- 
videntiaily escaped with his life, but it was 
only to be a prisoner in France. He was 
Sent to Verdun, but, after heving remained 
there some time, it was in contemplation to 
confine him more closely. Reflecting with 
horror on a French prison, he attempted to 
make his escape, and happily succeeded. A 
tew weeks ago he landed in England, to the 
inexpressible joy of his friends. He was ofa 
tively » Open, and generous disposition, and from 
fis own good qualities, and the real worth of 
his nearest relations, his premature death ex- 
Cites the deepest regret thioughout all the 
neighbourhood. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.) At Fawley, J. Barns, gent. of 
Langley, to Miss Etheri ize, of Fawley. 

At Hambledon, Baron A. M. Brithelli, to 
Miss Bone, daughter o: J. B. esg, 
Died. | _At Southampton, John Brisbane, 
esq. admiral of the red-Aged 63, Mr. 
Thomas Collins, proprietor and manaver of 
the theatres, of Southampton, " 
Winchester, and Chichester. 
father ot Mr. B. Collins, (late of Drury-lane 
theatie,) and had cunducted most of the 
ithe hast Baar years, 
the shiteioed “cantik tat ce rv ee 
| lave lost a friend; 
he was kind and bumaue to his peri 
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having supported many of them under longi}}. 
ness ; and in his dealings, he was scrupulous] 
honest. He has left a widow andtwo children, 
Mr. S. Collins, and Mrs. Kelly, wife of the 
present acting manager, and mother of the 
young lady whose vocal talents have so fre. 
quently been the subject of public panegyric, 
—Miss Spencer, niece to Ventham S. gent, 

At Portsmouth George Poore, esq. one of 
the magistrates for the county.—-At Haslar 
Hospital, Lieutenant Gregory, of his majesty’s 
ship Maida.—-Mrs Williams, wife of Captain 
John W. of the marines —Mr Reynolds, 88, 
—Mr. Reeks.—-Mr. George Bettesworth, 
father of Charles B. esq. solicitor, 74.—Mr, 
W. Hewett, purser of the Suffolk prison-ship, 
—Mrs. Fisher, 75. 


WILTSMIRE. 

Married.} At Westwood, Mr. George 
Beaven, to Miss Johanna Francis. 

At Marlborough, Lieut. Leroux, of the 
royal navy, to Miss Kerby, of Marlborough. 

Died.]} At Salisbury, Mr. Miell.—Sud- 
denly, in her 69th year, Mrs. Sarah Clark. 
She was in good health immediately before 
her death, and had been called to sit down to 
dinner with a party of friends, when she sunk 
down, and expired without a groan. She was 
amative of Malmsbury. At the early age 
of tour years fhe lost her sight in a like sud- 
den and awful manner, as: she was sitting at 
table, and had ever since remained totally 
blind. 

At Little Bedwin, Mr. Rushley. 

At Great Bedwin, Mr. John Beck. 

At Marlborough, Mr. Avery Warner. 


RERKSHIRE. 


A stratum of sea-shells among which were 
many fishes bones and unopened oysters, in 4 
complete state, were lately found by the 
workmenemploycd in sinking a well in Fishere 
row, Reading. Besides the well Jznown strata 
found at Katesgrove brickekiln, these antle 
diluvian relics, are frequently found under 
similar circumstances. 

Married.) At White Waltham, Mr 
Stephen Clargo, of Nine Elms Farm, Buck- 
lebury, to Miss Eales, daughter of Robert E. 
esq. of Little Wick Green, near Maidenhead. 

At Reading, james Webber Smith, esq. 
Ashiling, Sussex, a captain in the royal af 
tillery, to the eldest daughter of J. Simeo”s 
esq. M. P. for Reading. 

Died.| At Kintbury, Mr. Crofts, 73 

At Peppard, the Rev. Robert Juncs, rectoF 
of that place, 6. 

At Reading, Mrs. Harris.—-Mrs. Deat-— 
Mrs. Hill. 

At Mortimer, John Tysoe, esq. 82. 

At Windsor, “Mrs. Loagman,—Suddenly 
at the theatre to which he went in perfect 
health, quarter-master Lockey, of the roy 
horse guards (blue.) He possessed considerable 
abilities and was much beloved by the officers 
of the whole regimert. 

sit Specnhap.land, Mrs. M. King, £2. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Bath, Captain Phillips, of 
the royal. navy, to Miss Albrecht. 

At Clifton, Edward Sampson, esq. of Hen- 
bury, Gloucestershire, to Miss Joanna Dau- 
beny, youngest daughter of the late George 
D. esq. of Rediand. 

At West Monckton, Charles March 
Phillips, esq. eldest son of ‘Thomas March 
P. esq. of Garendon Park, Leicestershire, 
to Miss H. Ducarel, youngest d2uzhter of 
Mrs. D. of Waliord-house. 

At Bristol, Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Ealiour, to Miss Gardiner, only daughter 
of Mr. G. of Ashiey-place. 

Died.} At Bath, Miss Edridge.—Eliza, 
fourth daugater of the late Dr. Percival.— 
Wiliiam Smyth John, esq. late of Dublin, and 
grand-son of the Right Kev. Thomas Smyth, 
late bishop of Limerick.—Mrs. Pigott, relict of 
Grenado P. esq.<—Miss Henrietta Louisa Pas- 
turini, elder sister to the Rev. P.. Warner. 
—'irs. Tobin, relict of John 7. esq. 75. 
John Bourmaster, esq. admiral of the blue, 
which high rank he attained oy professional 
merit, Joined to tie strictest honour and in- 
tegrity in the service of his country, as well 
asin private lite. The dites of his promo- 
tion. were as follow: captain 1777 ; rear-ad- 
Mital, 179-15 vice-admiral 1799; admiral 
1804.—Mrs. Slinshuli, wife of Joha M. esq. 
of Swansea, and aunt to earl Craven.—Mrs. 
Chapman, relict of Col. Charles C. 83. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.} At Weymouth, Capt. J. R. 
Frankiin, of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, to the eldest caughter of John Bulter 
Buileys, esq. 

At Lyme, Mr. Wm. Glide, of Chard, to 
Miss Catharine Stanton. 
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At Sherborne, Mr. J. Cave, jun. of Mel- 
bury, to Miss D. Hoddinot, and on the same 
day at Melbury, Mr. James Hoddinot, of 
Sherborne, to Miss Cave, daughter of Mr. 
C. sen. 

Died.} At Sherborne, Mrs. Adams, relict 
of William A, esq. of Pointington, Somerset, 
95. 

At Lyme Regis, the Rev. George Ewbank, 
fellow of ‘Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
son of the Rev. Anirew E. of Loadesvrough, 
Yorkshire. 

At Weymouth, the well known old Tom 
Green, his majescy’s late tavourite bathing- 
guide atthat place. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married } At Biddeford, the Rev. James 
Bannister, rector of iddesley, to Miss Seton, 
daughter of George S. ¢s3. 

At Iifracomb the Rev. Fdmund Gilbert, 
M. A. fellow of Exeter coilege, to Miss 
Storm. 

Dicd.| At Upcat,near Hatherleigh, Wil- 
liam Michael Coham, esq. son of the late 
Rev. Arthur C. arclideacon of Wilts. 

At Buckland-house, near Barnstaple, Mrs 
Webber, wife of Philip Rogers W. esq. 
daughter of John Incledon, esq. and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Northcote, 
bart. 

At Plymouth, captain Davers of the ma- 
rines, eldest son of the late Daniel D. esq of 
Bath. 

At Biddeford, Mis. B. Parminter, 100. 

At Plympton Mr. Hurrell, surgeon, 27. 
He was a gentleman of the most eminent 
abilities in his protessional pursuits, and had 
he lived, would have given proofs that he 
was worthy of having been a pupil of the 
great Cline and Cooper. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 
In the public and private Practice of one of the Physicians of the Finsbury Dispensary, 
Srom the 20th of December, to the 20th of Juanuary. 
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Croup, amongst children, has been of Jate peculiarly prevalent, and in some instances fatal. 
The constitution of an infaut is so irritable, that it is difficult to touch without wounding the 


delicacy Of its texture. 


Blisters to the breast, or between the shoulders, leeches to the throat, gentle emetics or 
diaphoretics, and the warm or tepid immersion, are remedies which, if seasonaé/y applied, 
will seldom fail to retard the repid progress of the discase, and eventually to avert its two oiten 

* 


melancholy conclusion. 


Uphthalmia has likewise beena kind of epidemic. 


Where it had bcen considered as a relic 


of syphilis, it had yielded without che aid of mercury, to those medicines and otucr means 
which were directed merely towards general corroboration. 
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There is an important difference between the consequence and the continuance ofa disease, 
The poison of syphilis, may be utterly eradicated, and yet leave a greater susceptibility, than 
he ore existed to the action of other poisons or morbific influences. Rheumatism, for instance, 

: is too often regarded as a perpetuation ora renewed develope. 
nen -landestine malady. 
" Op wn ods sae 3 ai disease. The eye, in its morbid, as well asin its healthy state, 
js ow tadex merely of certain condition of the constitution ; and is, of course, to be acted 
uoon effect y. OY throug the constitution. 

A tatoo YF cases More distinctly marked, the Reporter has not had before an opportu 


in consequence Of mercury, 


nit. of observing, of mervous fever, as discriminated by the late Dr. Currie, from the true 
tyrbus. He wis, however, deier his remarks with regard to the treatment, until he becomes, 
be the event, citer cquainted with its ultimate effect. 


-veral vatients have recently applied to the Reporter, the origin and continuance of whose 
compl ants appeared to arive, if not principally, in part, from a protracted indulgence in the 
hours of rep se A. species of intemperance, which ts almost as debilitating, although not 
rev orded as so 1cnominious, as excesses of different descriptions. 

cop, pesturbed, is for the time, worse than death. Dreaming is delirium 5 and it leaves 


the mind nastete of morbid vibration during our waking hours. In proportion as slumber 
i, cone: wed Seyond its natural period, it must be imperfect and unrefreshing. Immoderate 


sleep is not merely a suspension of life, but a gradual destruction of it. Man has been des- 
tied to earn aot only his bread, but his health likewise, by the sweat of his brow ; or by the 
persevc cing exercise 0° those powers, which were not given him, for himself alone, aad which 
cannot b preserved without a useful and vigorous application of them. Inaction is not rest; 


jecu oeney is not repose. The luxury of indolence can be procured only through the medi 
um of exertion. 


f the cases alluded to, the indisposition was in a great measure, but in the Repor- 


; 3 es ° 7 ally i 
ter's opinion erroneously, attributed to the use oftea. A taste for tea, more especially in 

me constitutions, ought to be cultivated and patronized, rather than discouraged and con- 
© It ias atendcercy to preclude the more prevalent, and certainly more mischievous 
AGT 


JigNant passon, ‘or Vinous or spirituous stimulation. 
Wialry persons t marhab'e for k gevity have been known regularly to indulge in the use of 
tei. It pr 


provuces au artificial und merely temporary excitement. Butit is not an ordinary and 
Vulgar intox cation. It is a 


an intellectual ang cloudless inebriety. Tea excites the taculties 
without d.mmine their lustre. 
bt r moves the itim fi 


rom an eye that may have been obscured by grosser and more stupify- 
i in 


XN mperance, and increases the susceptibility to the true refinement of social and sen- 
Cita by or pure s lit rary enjoyments 


Herentis both the immediate and ultimate effect of alcohol in any of its various, but 

perseps almost equally cbnoxious modifications. 

Re deh et — e : : ith imbecility 

by aco suchery, the helpsessness of infancy is brought almost in contact with the 'mbecuity 
Clase 3 su as 10 leave scarcely any interval for that period of manly maturity, of mental and 
corsercal vigour, which principally constitute the value, and exhibit the dignity of human 
nature 

tac suno. life, instead of compleating the convexity of its course, almost immediately af 
ter the tsiewo its light, relapses beneath che verge of the horizona,, 
e-Sireeiy Brunswicx-squarey January 26, 1808. 
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i. the last number ot the Botanical Magazine, we find, 1. Drimia altissima, or Ornithogalum 

aliosmunmy, Of the Specres Plant. OQ, Zigeantcum of Jacquin. It is stranze that the Jast- 
mentioned author, who first constituted the genus Drimia, should have referred this species 
to Ornithogalum, trom which genus Mr. Gawler observes it is as distinct in character and 
halut as any other species of Drimia. It is ' | 


.) ae « , j j ye 1 ad 
| probably a new plant in this country ; it was 1m 

orte i tron t m4 va? » ar) ‘ 
ported trom tie Cay \ Lee and Keanedy,. y 


bce eames ee . tiemanthus cocciaens. It is ere remarked, 
9 manisus Pues yee asy Yetove published in the Botanical Magazine, might, perhaps 
wit! \ ;g Pia \ he a te > : " - .° 

) more propiicty, have been referred to Crinum; and, that H. pumicess is a sort of miter 
mnecdiate Speoies I hus ccords, 


ma tormer : = ty some heasure, with the observation we ventured to make 
‘ . ‘ 4 r 5 OFT - mieo reorine foe . } : y j 
dala wh ie — oe “4° Gente “ a genus established by Gertner from the frvit 
: one ; ich, accoraing to Mr. Gawler’s observatic us, he seemed not to understand ; the 
mul ‘led Ds oo ae : : . ; 
an eer Pe z ' icied he perce ived, hot having in reality anv existence, the 
. S ‘ i "4 ) e* ar } ‘ar » va . = be ba ° *** 
: t 1 mou Denis i every retpect analogous to those of other berry-bearing liliace- 
iS Tahts t isa y ‘a ' a » = > 
it bere published Dede s ee \ For the opPortunity ol giving the account © 
a akan oe “At Nie ate indebted to the Right Hon. Mr. Charles Greville’s collection 
at PaGaiy ton. a lutea b.co!> i : — . pct 
considermny the two oom _y ere Dr. Sims agrees with most modern botanists 3 
aoe hi . o-coloured Austri m Rose as a mere variety of the lutea It was known © 
a6 HM Pardeus as long uy ; 2 o Rl : wa: ; ; 
push g M345 JUNE Usu as lue lume of } arsinson ; and, even on this account, we 
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can hardly believe it to be, as is here suspected, a creation of the Dutch gardeners; for, 
though we would not elevate it to the rank of a dastinct species, yet the permanency of its 
peculiarities, we think, shews the influence of some cause diiferent trom the eifects of mere 
horticulture. 5. Gentiana asc/epiadea, a native of most parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
and consequently well known to the older botanists, whence the host of svuonyms, that are 
here brought forward. Dr. Sims lias suggested a doubt it Pallas’s plant be the same as the 
one here figured. Perhapsthis donbt might have been extended to the specics deseribed by 
Linnwus himself, as he has stated the calyx to be equal to the corolla; which, according to 
the figure and description here given, is several times shorter. Perhaps this organ may be 
more liable to vary than Dr Sims seems to expect. 6. Prenanthes a/bz. The same plant 
that we had lately occasion to mention, (vide Botanical Report tor November) as published 
in the Paradisus Londinensis under the name oi P. swavis. This plant is a native of North 
America, wliere it is a celebrated remedy for the bite of venomous serpents, and so extremely 
bitter, as to have oliained the name of Gall of the Earth The manner in which Dr. Sims 
nentions this circumstance, together with a sly note of edmiration aflixed to the svnonym of 
P. suavis! seems silently to inswnuate the peculiar tmpropricty of this name as applied to sa 
bittera plant. But perhaps svav:s is never properly used in opposition to amerus, in the sense 
which is here meant, notwithstanding the Lexicons all render the term, as sweetin sinel! and 
taste, and notwithstanding Lucretius savs, ‘* guod suave est aliis, aliis fit amarwy.” 7 Chry 
santhemum coccineum, the figure of which being deterred to the next number, we shall like- 
wise defer our report. 

In the 31st number of the Paradisus Londinensis, omitted in our last report, we have, 1.Cas. 
Iypso dorea/is, the Cypripedium du/bowm, of Linneus, figured in Dr. Smith’s Spicilegium 
Swartz had betore separated it from Cypripedium, calling at oue time Limodorum dcreale, 
und aiterwards Cymbidium dorealz, with the species, of neither of which genera it has in our 
opinion nearly as much affinity as with those of Cypripedium. We do not mean to object 
to its being separated from the latter genus, but we would just remark that there is not so 
much difference between one four-lobed and two two-lohed anthers, as may at first sight ap- 
pear. 2. Mesembry anthemum acinaciforme. 3. Jatropha multifida. The French Physic- 
nut of Bowne. In the 3¢d number of the same, we have, 1. 5mithia semtiva. dn his ac- 
couut of which, Mr. Salisbury takes the oppertunity of maintaining the truth of his former 
assertion, that he had the honor of conferring its present name upon this curious little plant, 
which Dr. Smith bad himself called in question by quoting the authoriry of Mr. Salisbury 
himself, in his Prodromus. The whole business is here very satisiactori!y explamed; but it 
concerns the public very little to know whether the name was first applied by this or that aue 
thor; but atter Mr Salisbury had obtained Mr. Dryander’s permission to suiler his naine to 
stand as godfather, he ouglit ever after sacredly to have kept the secret. But untortunately 
for the science, Dr. Smith and Mr. Salisbury atter protessing the most inviolable fnendship 
for several years, having fallen out, are become such inveterate enemies, that while the one 
Tetuses to acknowledge even honours received from the hands of the other, the latter has de- 
clared war against the Linnean system apparently for no other reason, but through it, to 
wound the sides of his former (riend, the professed admirer and champion oi that system. 
2. Randia longiffora,a genus named by Houston, in honour of his contemporary Isaac Rand, 
but afterwards united by ‘Lhunberg with Gardenia, where it has been suffered to remain by 
botanists in general, except Lamarck. Mr. Salisbury now doubts whether Rothmannia must 
not be absorbed in it: we profess to have vo doubt, but that both species really belong to the 
Same genus. 3. Hibiscus till ceous, here called tilicefolins ; if this name be more correct, we 
still do not think the change was necessary. ne 

Professor Martyn has, at length, finished his colossal work, the new edition of «© Philip 
Miller’s Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dictionary.” The botanical part is so much enlargedé 
by the present editor, that it deserves to be considered as an entire new work. It professes 
to be no less than a complete account of all the kaown phenogamic vegetables, the erypto- 
gamic, (except perhaps the Filices) being hardiy subjects of cultivation, are of course omit- 
ted, or limited to such as are notoriously useful in the arts, or as the food of man. The gee 
hera are arranged alphabetically, and the class and order to which cach genus belongs in tle 
Linnean system, and its place in the natural orders of Jussieu, are caretully stated. The 
generic character is given at length, for the most part translated trem * Sclireber’s edition of 
the Genera Plantarum of Linnaus ;” then the essential character ofthe genus taken from 
the “ Systema Vegetabilium, or Wildenow’s edition of the Specics Plantaru:a:” next tollows 
the names of the species arranged, as in the Linnecan system, numbered, and accompanied 
bya complete list of synonyms from all preceding authors 5 lastly, the specific character is 
& ven. Each number is then recapitulated, but not the name, and a more iull description, 
Where such could be obtained, is given together with its uative country, and other 
Circumstences in its history. The numbers are then a third tiwe repeated, more or less 
conjointly, under which the propagation and appropriate cultivation of each is recorded. 
The last-mentioned part rests chiefly on the authority of Miller, the learned Profe:sor not 
being bimself a practical gardener. Indeed this part was made so cump.cte by ~~ 
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that no creat addition or alteration has beer necessary. Every part, except the synonym, 
from authors, is given inthe Engiizh language, and the authority for every borrowed sentence; 
or tact, is most scrupulously q voted. Aithough the while is professedly a compilation, yet, 
uch @ @0 nil sou. witb such maumerable retcrences, must — been indeed an Herculean 
Jubour. For this dichonery not ¢ only coutals a greater numoder of species than any other 
worn that nut a mere VE al ular ‘> but the : specific character of each, all its synonyms, 
cormrlete deseription and hist ory are collecte d froin ev ery accessible source. It is true, 
thet the leveth of thme necess: ri! ty occu; pied in Cor npleting so laborious an undertaking, 
must beve occasioned # great deliciency, especially tn the first published parts; beea QUse, 


2 lence so rapidly progressive, a large number of new discovered plants must have been 
published im the juterun, am the Any hail works carrylg On, both in this country and 
un the coatinent, This is an imperfe ctiun that could not ‘possibly have been avoided, and 
corouly be remedied by the publication of an appendix or supplement, for which we sins 
cerchy love the Professor may have becn col! “tine materials in the progress of his labours, 
ang thet he may enjoy health and vigour to: ‘y with suitable encouragement, to induce 
hint to proceed; the latter indeed we ect: chieily arise from the satisfaction felt in 
thie « eroucess of the utility of his L. y 
Pioressor Martyn has made th Botany, which in English has been 


necessary almost created anew, his pecuiar study ; ead, we think, has been more 
cessiul in it than any other writer of English botamcal works, so that we hope to 
see it uuaversally adopted. 

We ean bear witness to the accuracy which pervades every part of this stupendous 
work. ‘Lhe synonymy is fat more comp! lete than is to be found elsewhere, and the 
correctness with which the imnumerable quotations are made is so very uncommon, that 
we have seldom or never met with a false reference. This accuracy could not have 
been rapa without great labour, as all the editions of the species plantarum, not 
excepting the last Ly Wildenow, abound in errors in the quotations. Nothing seems to 
have been tuken upon trust, but an actual examination appears te have been always 
undertake 

Lhe =e was intended to have been comprised in two volumes, but they have beep 
found far too wuwicldy jor couventent use, four title pages have been thereiore printed, 
and each volume is divided into two parts. Altogether we consider this as the most 
useful present to the English botanist, that has been ever published 5 nor is its utility 
by ans means coutined to such as have little acquaintance with the learned languages, the 
yest s jentific, the most expert botanist may consult it with no sinall advantage. 

With regard to the plan of the work, an aiphabetical arrangement is certainly the least 
Satistactory uf any tn a scientific botanist, nor is it so usefal even to the student as the 
syoientic. Lt has, however, its advantages, it can readily be consulted for particular 
hiuvoration respecting a individual Species hy the imost unlearned, and on this account 
iy particularly desirable to the amateur, to those that have not the leisure or the will to 


make hotuny a study, yet are jovers of plants, and know just enough about them to feel 
an iiterest im enquinug what has been known o¢ suid, respecting such as may fall in their 
way, erthorim the course of their re ading > or m the garde ns they nay cultivate or visit, or irom 
other sources. Perhaps the 


. coupicty description of the genera might have been usefully 
onnutled, te Save made room 7 more fuli essential character rs now almost exclusively 
1, which even without actual observation might have been advantageously enlarged from 
the Tabours of Jussieu and Gaertner. We think teo that thie description. and history ot 
tne s| ies should have vanmediately tollowe d the specific char acter, or that the pame 
hould have beea repeated, instead of trasting to the number only; a3 it eccasions the 
reader a great deal ot ig back continually to the corresponding numbers, 
species of which the partic ule ars are recorded. Besides, 
some suspicion will alwavs attach of want of accurae y in the coincidence of 
Huubers; some mistakes in this respect we tink we have detected, and nothing but 
preressor couid have prevented their fequent OCCUrrence. 
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Now joyless rains obscure, 
> yr term . 
Drise throu gh the mingling skies with vapour foul ; 
y 
' Jeaca on the mountaia’s bri a and shake the woods. 
ROM the 19th of Decembe 
OF Mecembder to the conclusion ef the month, we have had an almost 
tal J ‘ *, SU ‘ a ; 4 
enon Hinge of fogev, lowermy, and rai vy weather. The frost which 
Need ov it cn vas not ot lung continuance. : uring the last fortnig ght of the 
ment, The sun has not been visible emure: tha: nee or ts 
— m has | wie more than once 0: “ice, and then only for a very 
rk space me. Ou the Zod of December there 
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discernible. In the night of the 29th, we had a heavy gale from the S. W. with much 
rail. 

The tide rose one day so unusually high in our rivers, that the salt-water destroyed 
several pike. It is not perhaps generally known that sea-water is a deadly poison to 
these fish, I am informed, by one of the fisherinen, that several were seen to float down 
the river. 

In my last report I neglected to mention that, in the early part of December, I had 
seen an immense number of the thirteen spotted lady-bug, (Coccinella 13-punctata ot 
Linneus and Marsham,) cellected around the branches of furze bushes, along the sea 
coast. There must have been many thousands of them. On a branch not four inches in 
length there were upwards of a hundred. Were these insects about to attempt a 
migration? I can scarcely think they would have strength enough to cross the seas. 
On examining the sand of the shore, I remarked that a great many dead insects of this 
species had been cast up. I had not an opportunity of visiting the same place for 
nearly a fortnight afterwards, and there were the: very few remaining. Probably 
the greater part had gone intu some winter retreat in the ground or about the cliifs. 
Avother year [ may endeavour to watch them somewhat more closely 

December 23. A few herrings were this day caught; but none for several days 
either before or after. 

‘The radical leaves of the milk thistle (Carduzs mariarus) appear. ‘The flowers of the 
Laurustinus begin to falle ‘The China Roses (Rosa Chinensis) and Semperflorens still 
continue in great beauty in the open ground. 

Larks congregate. 

The Common Wagtails have hitherto been observed through the whole winter. In 
severe weather these birds are not often seen. 

Moles continue to throw up earth. They only discontinued their labours during 
the few frosty days, at the beginning of the month, when the ground was too hard for 
them to be able to penetrate through it to ube surface 1 observe, by the hedges, that 
the mole catchers have of late, been unusually successful in destroying these animals. 

December 31. ihe Woodbines have begun to put forth their first leaves. 

The Holiy, Ivy, and bramble are now the only wild shrubs which, by their leaves, 
enliven the appearance of our hedges and woods. 

Bear’s-toot Hellebore, (helleborus foetidus,) and Spotted-leaved Hellebore (helleborus 
lividus) are in flower. 

Hampshire. 

N\. B. In future this report will commence with the first, and terminate with the last 
@ay of the mouth preceding the publication of the Magazine. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of December, 1807, to the 
24th of January, 1808, inclusive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Paul's, 


Barcmeter. Thermometer. 

Highest 30.45. Jan. 18. Wind S. E. Higheft 50°. Jan. 9. WindS. W. 

Lowest 29.00. Jan. Y. Wind West Loweit 15°. Jan. 22. Wind N. E. 
On the 14th in On the 29d. about 
(ee evening the sun-rise, and till near 
Greatest j - mercury stood at Greateft N 9 o’clock, the thermo- 
variation in ¢ 2°24” inch. / 69.4, but at the | variaton iu £ 15°. < meter was as low as 
24 hours§ i sime hour on the | 2-4 tour. 5 15°, but on the next 
15th it was as high day, at the same hour, 

as 30.23. it stood at 5U% 





The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal te 2.768 inches in depth. 

The 30 and Sist ult. and the 14 and 15th days of the present month have been 
characterised by very boisterous weather, much mischief was done in many inland parts 
but on the Southern Coast, particularly at MNiargate and Deal the etiects were truly serious, 
and the havock sustained perhaps unparalleled in the annals of those places. In both 
instances these winds were preceded. with remarkably red skies. One of the most remarkable 
phenomena we ever observed occurred in the afternoon of the 15th. ‘The sun, a very 
few minutes before it descended below the horizon, owing to the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, appeared like an immense globe of fire surrounded with a cloud in the shape 
of a ring : the whole had the same appearance as Saturna when seen through a telescope of 
high powers, only almost indefinitely larger; the red colour ot the luminary was 
vacommoenly decp. : 

5 The 
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The thermometer on the 22d was lower, viz. at 15°, than we had seen it since the 24th 
of December, 1904, when it was as low as 12°, or 20° i low the ireezing point. On the 
16th of January, 180S ‘t was sti!! lower, viz. at 19°, and iis the preceding December it was 
et 14°. In February }805 it was at 47°, but in 1806 it was not lower than 17°, and in 
1806 than 24°, and in the last year it was not once lower than 21°, These observations 
relate to the north-west of London, at Hackney about the same distance east, the 
thermometer stood on the 224 instant at eight in the morning as low as 12° 4. 

In the course of the month we had twelve briliant deys, thirteen of which there has 
been rains five may be denominated fair or perhaps cloudy, and on one only we have had 
snow. The wind has bcen variabie. 


Astronamical Anticipations. 

We have frequently been requested to present our readers with a brief account of the 
most remarkable appearances in the heav-ns for each ensuing month. These must relate 
chiefly to the moon and planets, and will be a sort of guide to the study of the heavenly 
bodies, and will render those, who consider the subject with a slight degree of attention only, 
familiar with the names and places of the principle fixed stars. ‘To begin with the planets, 
Mercury may, it the weather be clear, be seen as an evening star till the 6th or 7th, after 
which he is too near the sun for observation. Venus is a morning star rising on the first 
ten minutes before five, and on the 25th as many minutes after five: it advances during 
the month from the 28th of Sagittarius, to the beginning of Aquarius. Mars is an evening 
star, but sets soon atter six o’clock, and therefore will not be much observed. Jupiter 
is likewise above the horizon in the evening, but sets almost an hour sooner than Mars, 
and is therefore invisible. Saturn rises svon aiter midnight, and will, to those who make 
observations in the morning, afford excellent opportunities for the purpose. On the fifth 
the moon is on the meridian at ¥5 minutes past six in the evening, having over her at the 
distance of four degrees above her, the beautiful constellation of the Pleiades. Between 
the 5th and 6th she passes the ecliptic, being on the 5th 18’ north, and on the 6th 46 
south. On the 6th the moon is on the meridian soon after seven, being then about 5° 
above the beautiful star Aldebaran, the bull’s eye. On the 10th she ts not on the meridian 
till near eleven o'clock ; to the west of her above are Castor and Pollux ; below, the two 
principal stars of the Lesser Dog, and still low in Sirius. The moon is full on the 12th at 
seven minutes betore four in the morning. Those who would“regulate their clocks or 


° ' ° tb , 
watches by the dial, must remember that the clock is at a mean for the whole month, 14 
aiter the sun. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
SINCE our last report twelve East Indiamen have safely arrived ; viz. the Cirencester, 
Albion, Marquis of Ely, Royal Charlotte, Glatton, Perseverance, Neptune, Arniston 
Thames, and Fort William, from China; Carmarthen and Travers from Bombay. Theit 
cargoes on account of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the bast 
ladies, are as follow: 167,020 chests of Tea, quantity 14,764,795 Ibs. weight ; Kaw Silk, 
30.64 5|bs. ; Nankeens, 209,920 pieces; Sugar, 3,447 bags, quantity 5,994 cwt.; Saltpetre, 
99% bags, quantity 1,397 cwt. The cargo of the Earl Spencer is not included in the 
above, the invoice and bill of lading not having yet been received. Besides several other 
parcels of goods, the particulars of which ase not yet known. 
The Court of Directors of the East India Company declare for sale on Wednesday the 
Irth of February, 1808, Prompt, the 17th June following, viz. 
91,396 Pieces Company’s Surat Prohibited piece Goods. _ 
And on Monday the SOth March, 1808 —Prompt, the 29th July following, viz 
273,008 Pieces Coast Callicoes. 
19,224 Ditto Coast prohibited 
11,996 Ditto Subseription prohibited. 
AnJ on Monday the eth March, ucxt—-Prompt, the 3d June following, VizZe 
Vea Bohea ...... rete eeeceeeeeeecee JOU, 000lDS, 
Congou and Campoi ............ \ 
Souchong and Pekoe..cseeeesces t 4,600,000 
Singlo and Twankay..........0.000. 9 
Hyson Skin $40 00s0keeeebaseb bans peo 
PEP TERS Soe rbeneeeeescinsecwel 300,000 





Total, including private trade 6,400,000 





Aad on Friday the 16% April, 18 S—-Prompt, 


- the 3d June following, viz. 
b. 


Comranye's C - 
an nj ony $ , innamon- eeeree- 170,600 Nuimegs (prize)..ceccrccece 45,000 
-:JVGS LRESe pee wecens ee@rene 15,000 atid . (PTIZe Joes evcerecces 9,000 
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No more of the prize Spices, captured in the ships Pallas, Vieterince, and Batavia, will 
be sold until September sale, 1808. . 

And they do also declare, that they will give timely notice, what other goods they will 

ut up at those sales. 

For several deys past the Board of Trade has had several meetings with the Portuguese 
Ambassador for the regulation of a reciprocal commerce between this country and the 
Brazils, until a regular treaty is agreed on between the two governments, which will no 
doubt be communicated to our merchants without delay. the annual importation of 
Cotton from the Brazils into Lisbon for the last three years has been from 100 to 120,000 
bags each year, and into Oporto has been about 20,000 bags a year, making together 
140,000 bags of cotton wool, of which about 70,000 bags were annuaily sent to France; 
aud the importation of this article mto Liverpool alone in the last year, from the United 
States of America has been 145,755 vags, thereby exceeding the whole of the 
exportation of Cotton irom the Brazils, 3,756 bags. We therefore submit to our readers 
the serious consideration of what a quantity of the raw material is furnished by America 
for one of the most important branches of our manufacture, and what the consequence te 
our numerous manufacturers, if we are driven into a war with America. Whence then 
is the supply to be obtained? surely not fromthe Brazils, and what will become of the im- 
meuse multitude of our population employed in che ditierent departments of the cotton trade, 
should American cotton be excluded from our market? 

We seriously recommend our speculators to the Braziis, to be very careful in the first 
instance of the sort of goods they may send there, as the Buenos Ayres goods in general 
were very ill suited for the market of South America; and consequently could not render 
the proiitable sales, or good returrs which otherwise might be expected. We think it 
necessary to apprize our readers that the weights, nicasures, aud monics, of the Portuguese 
settlements in the Brazils are exactly the same as those of Portugal, which should likewise 
be attended to. All kinds of Russian goods have riceu considerably im price, vet Russia 
will have stronger reasons to regret the ivss of her commercial counection with us, than 
we shall with her; particularly if we can yo again to the River Piata tor tallow; and 
as for the article of hemp, we can do no better than tollow the senuments of Lord 
Somerville at the meeting of the Scutthfield club cattie-shew, by growing the article at 
home. Russia has ever drained us of cash trom the large balance of trade im her favor. 
The market for West Iudia produce of every kind continues dull and im no demand, and 
the American trade is at this moment in a very uncertain state, yet we hope a tavourable 
change will soon take place. 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 














Jan. 8, Jan. 12. , Jan. 10. Prices of Hops. 
Hamburgh..|34 4 o+6-|54 4...)54 4 -+|Bags.—Kent, 51. to Gl. 6s. per cwt. 
Altona ....J34 5 ....]34 5... 84 5..] Sussex, 4]. 16s to 51. 10s. per cwt. 
Amsterdam [35 7 ....|435 7 ..[35 7 ..|-— _ Essex, tl. 16s. to ol. Gs. per cwt. 

10 


y 
Paris .cccccith @ 00..%H 4.123 .. |Pockets.—Kent, 51. to 71. per cwe. 
Leghorn... ..|492 2.200. [492 262 [49R 22 --|-————= Sussex, Ol. to 61. 10s. per ewt. 
Naples 2... 142 coe cece HY. cee ee [Eo-e ee ee [= =~ Farnham, 81. to 101. 10s per cwte 
Genoa ....-[432 0.0000 (49. 
Lisbon ....-1@) ..eeeefG0) oe fi ...-] The average price of Raw Sugar, ending 
Oporto ..../60 see. f60 2... JO0 «2. 6th January, 1808, is 31s. 7Hd. per cwte 
Dublin .... ore LOL ++. 10} ....jexclusive of duty. 

The following are the averege Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire 
Orifice Shares, &c. in January, 1908, at the Uttiice of Mr. Scott, No 28, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, London:—Staftordshire and Worcestershire Canal, at 6301. per share, 
including. the half-yearly dividend to Christmas, of 201]. clear of property tax.—Grand 
Junction, 901. to 91. ex-dividend —Ashton and Oldham, 901. to 891.—-Ellesmere, 55|.—< 
Grand Surrey, 45}.—Croydon, 521. 10s. to 551 —Kennet and Avon, 201. shares at 10s, 
preminin.—East India Dock Stock, at 1221. per cent.—-London Dock, at 110]. ex-dividend. 
— West India Dock, shut.—-Lmperial Assurance, 101. per cent, premium. 

The following are the average Prices of Canal Shares, &c. &c. at the Office of Messrs. 
Wolre and Co. Shorter’s Court:—London Dock Stock, 110].—East India ditto, 1295). 
—VWest India ditto, 1451.—Commercial Dock Shares, 126!.—Grand Junction Canai, 911. 
—Giand Surrey Canal, 45].—Imperial Fire Insurance, 111. premium.—Globe Fire and 
Lite ditto, 1111.—Albion ditto ditto, 31. premium.—Hope ditto ditto, 10s.—Rock Life 
Assurance, 7s.—East London Water Works, 1701.—West Middlesex ditto, 20]: premium. 
— South London ditto, 551. premium. 

‘Thames Navigation Bonds sold for $8]. each, including the Taterest due from Christrnas 
1807; or 100]. 10s. for such as the laterest has not been received for, since Midsummer 
last. The Interest of 5 per cent. is regularly paid at Midsummer and Christmas without 
any deduction for property tax, or other demand whatsoever, 
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THE early sown wheats, both in the northern and southern districts of the kingdom, 
have in general a pretty favourable appearance, and in some places they are remarkably 
strong and vigorous, Leing perhaps in too forward a state of growth for the:season ; but those 
which were put into the ground at a later period, have hy no means so healthy an aspect; 
being besices, in many instances very thin, and straggling upon the ground so as not to 
cover it well. This we find to be particularly the case in some parts of Surrey, and on the 
borders of Sussex, as well as in some places in Middlesex. The sudden alterations of 
frost and thaw have had an unfavourable effect upon them in many different situations, 
while in some they have stood t:sm well. 

The same causes have likewise done much injury tothe clovers, at a time when this 
and other similar sorts of seed are scarce to an unusual degree at this season. 

Winter tares have also suffered greatly in the same way, from the want of being covered 
by snow, in consequence 0! their having attained a too luxuriant state of growth during the 
autunin irom its being so mild and open. 

The turnips, from their being in most instances sown at a late period, have only in 
particular .iuations reached any tolerable size, consequently have not by any means 
afforded thor fu'l supply of fuod for live stock which the farmer might expect. Besides, 
in som: sore exposed situations, the sharp cutting frosty nights, and sudden thaws, have 
had such © ct eo to rerder them rotten, especially where the less hardy sorts had been 
injudicie. vy sown. In particular cases they have however turned out more abundant than 
Was supposed at the usual seas>a 9° letting them, as about the beginning of November. 

‘Pane winter pastures and re or preserved grasses, scarcely in any season presented 
amor deficient supply of «4 r teamals than in the present, which will most probably 
be severely feltintce spriag Moe ns, 


The very sharp frosty nights wave Seen very pr-judicial to the lambs which have been 
dropt the latter end of the precediog, and during the present month, many having been 
cestroyed by the percing cold trosty winds, and sudden rains, oy which they have been 
f > > ] y 
olmowed, 


. ‘ e e i 
— the same causes stall fed cattle have not in many cases gone on so well as Is usual 
ei this season. 


The prices of neither fat nor lean stock seem to have advanced since our last. Smithfield 
market otf the 25th afforded a iull supply of beasts; beef, mutton, veal, and pork being 
somewhat dearer than on the preceding market day, 


To sink tle -ffal, at per stone of 815, 
s. a. s. d. f 

Meet cecege ees 5 4 to 4 S 

Mutton........ 3 2 to 410 

Valikécssscecce 8 Os F O | 

Potk.cccccssss 4 6 to 6 O 


cs ehcweennddesen Seen 
Sheep and Lambs .......+ 15,000 
Pee rr ee 
Pigs eeeeeereeneeeevuese ee 450 

Grain of most kinds is 
Corn Exchange on the ¢ 


~ 


somewhat onthe advance, though not to any great extent. At the 


“a 1, > 4 _ + > } 
oth, the suppiy was tolerable, but the prices rather heavy. 
Ar $s. 





Wheat ............45 60 72 BON). ccivicnccceciss+ 8. @ 

Fine ditto ++ ee++--. 74 76 Tick ditto.....eeereeee 5% 58 

Rye ee ee bau is 640 ae TT 

tag wv Etter Tere 40 45 a eee 

IL ee eee ees cee 60 76 Mees Sc08 cass cccnesescue 

White Peas edi ee es aes 152 162 Fine Flour 55 «(G2 

ce, dey cio 60 66 Second a eee ee a 58 

Py and Straw are rie ily stationary ; on the 23tn, in the market below, they were as 
: Hay Market. 
Hay oe er , a a 


. CCOC COC HC OE CER rcereece | 10 0 to 6 f) 0 
Straw .. c 
st eeeeeeeeeseess 1 18 0 to 9 5 OQ 


Clover k 
Cr eeeecccesseeeee. 3 O 0 to 6 6 O 
The business o repairing and m ‘king new fe: 


of tne month, much of this sort of re has gone on well during most part 
we a, Os 3 Sort Of farm work . : : 
The season has likewise been foveunibs = having been performed bet | 
been done. w SWoUraole for threshing out the grain, much of whics 14s 


a, 





) yee » 
Un ihe SOLA of January was 
1 ee niy-bourth Votunce. 
Gneg bREeNCH Litenatt 


pubiished, the Surprementary Nemper fo ov? 
. ; . —. =? : 
Coatcvung—tlytreYeanry Rerpospecrs yf Domrsils 
j Be af, in) 4 Xf - | 
RE, “ele copious INDEXES, TirLes, &e, 








